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Art. I.— The claim of Emanuel Swedenborg to Divine Iumi- 
nation considered. 


§1. The Subject stated. 

When a confessedly upright and intelligent mind comes calmly 
and seriously before the public with a deliberate and reiterated 
asseveration of the truthfulness of certain matters, which he on 
his own personal knowledge alleges to be matters of actual oc- 
currence; and which, if conceded to be true, must in the very 
nature of the case involve some of the highest interests of hu- 
manity ; and freely offers to the scrutiny of all men the evidence 
on which the allegation of their truthfulness is based; it is not 
wisdom, but folly, and mental imbecility, which would endeavor 
to ignore such a claim upon our respectful consideration by turn- 
ing aside from the proffered issue to an issue that is plainly false. 
If we choose to turn from and to disregard the whole affair, we 
are certainly at liberty to do so. But to profess to announce a 
decision on the subject without examination, and without any 
intelligent reference to the proffered evidence, is both to act 
irrationally, and to merit the contempt ofall reasonable,and good 
men. Prov. xviii: 13, And it is easy to see that the course 
which many have pursued in such cases, would, if logically fol- 
lowed to its legitimate results, wholly unsettle the basis of his- 
tory, and arrest the advance of science itself. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg* was a truly learned, exemplary, and 
serious man. In all his public relations he was highly respected; 
and in his private and social, greatly admired and beloved. More 
than a century agot he came before the world with the frank and 
serious announcement that the Lord had appeared to him, and 
commissioned him to announce certain important truths to man- 
kind: and (like the Apostle to the Gentiles, after the Lord had 
appeared to him,) to the performance of the duties of this miss- 
ion he gave all his powers and energies during the whole of 
his subsequent life: resigning also his public trusts and employ- 
ments, in order to devote himself more fully to the work. Neither 
fame, nor pecuniary emolument, could have been his aim ; for his 
works, with the exception of the last, were published without his 
name; he never realized nor sought to realize a farthing from the 
sale of his numerous productions ; and though keenly sensitive to 
reproach and ridicule, he fully anticipated the treatment which 
his claim to divine illumination would receive from his fellow 
men. He, moreover, so far from attempting any evasion or con- 
cealment, freely and frankly and repeatedly announced the evi- 
dence on which he based his claim to be a divinely illuminated 
teacher. And no man ever has more fully and directly than he, 
in his multitudinous writings, insisted on the principle that God 
never requires faith without evidence. Such are the facts, and 
sach the issue, freely and fairly presented by himself. And it is 
humiliating to think how this issue has been met by many who 
assume the position of intelligent antagonists to his claim. In- 
stead of meeting the question fairly, by a scrutiny of the prof- 
fered evidence, and of the asserted truths which he announced; 
they, while admitting that the subject was entitled to a thorough 
examination and discussion, have contented themselves with mere 
declamation; or expressions of contempt, and denunciation of 
the whole matter; or they have started side issues and have 
raised questions as to the truthfulness, morality, and sanity of a 
mind as well-balanced, as sincere, as pure, and as intelligent, to 
say the very least, as any that have thus ventured to assail him. 
But why is this? And why should such a claim, thus set forth 


* Born In Stockholm, Jan. 29, 1688. Died in London, March 29, 1772. 
t He mentions the year 1748 as the date of this commission. 
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by such a man, be thus treated? Could not the Jews have thus 
treated the claim of Paul? And is there any inherent and a 
priori impossibility in the supposition that God should, at any 
time, raise up, endow, and send forth under divine attestations, a 

to announce His will to mankind? If such impossi- 
bility exists, it certainly has not been demonstrated by those who 
have thus assumed it as a first truth in antagonism to Sweden- 
borg; and to ask that it be taken for granted in the discussion of 
an alleged fact or claim, whose very existence would infer the op- 
posite, is to ask that the respondent concede the falsity of his 
alleged fact, as a preliminary to the discussion of the question of 
its truth, —a request which is not at all remarkable for its modes- 
ty. Until these gentlemen, therefore, consent to favor the world 
with their demonstration, it is obvious that the only proper ques- 
tion on the subject-matter before us, is in reference to the validity 
of the claim asserted by Swedenborg ; and, on his behalf, by his 
numerous and respectable followers ;— a question which can be 
intelligently determined only by a fair and proper investigation 
of the evidence adduced in support of that claim. No other issue 
need be raised in limine. 

So far as the present writer is concerned, and in order that his 
position in relation to the enquiry may be at the outset rightly 
understood, he would here remark that in point of intellectual 
ability, literary attainment, and purity of life, he cheerfully con- 
cedes to Swedenborg all that is claimed for him by his intelligent 
admirers. Morell, in his History of Modern Philosophy,* has 
only awarded him the tribute of just praise; and we have no dis- 
position to deny that he was “one of the sublimest geniuses that 
ever adorned the annals of science.” | We come to the investi- 
gation of his claim, therefore, not only with a grateful sense of 
obligation for his admirable contributions to science ; and with a 
free concession of purity of motive on his part: but with humble 
and earnest prayer to the Father of lights, that no improper or 
selfish motive may actuate or influence us herein; and that we 
may so treat the matter as to bring joy to us, instead of sorrow 





* Carter’s edition, pp. 202-206. New York. 1848. 
t Professor Bush, p. iii. of Introduction to the Swedenborg Library. New 
York. 1846. 
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and regret in the future stages of our being. Truths are involved 
in the discussion which respect directly and practically the whole 
of man’s position in relation to God and his claims; and which, 
by consequence, intimately bear upon our weal or wo in the world 
to come. If the followers of Swedenborg are in error, they are 
in ruinous and fatal.error; and with a zeal almost without a 
parallel, they are laboring to disseminate their errors through the 
world. But if they entertain the truth, their antagonists must, in 
the very necessity of the case, be guilty of rejecting it to their 
own eternal undoing. As these things are mutually eonceded, 
compromise is out of the question: and in joining issue, we shall 
be as unwilling to ask for quarter as we shall be to grant it. 

We may safely say, without a particle of exaggeration, that 
never since the commencement of the present century have there 
been, either in or out of the Church, more persistent efforts than 
the followers of Swedenborg have been and still are making for 
the propagation of their views. Considering the fewness of his 
disciples, their efforts in England, and on the Continent, and in 
our own land, to accomplish this end, almost surpass belief. No 
efforts are spared; and the pecuniary sacrifices involved and 
cheerfully met, evince a zeal which is truly remarkable, and which 
has been attended with marked results; while the asserted iden- 
tity of the system with Spiritism (or Spiritualism) has invested 
the subject with a new interest. These things evince that the 
time has arrived for a thorough discussion of the topic announced 
in the heading of this article; and we are assured that such a 
discussion of it will be both timely and proper. 


§2. The Views entertained of Swedenborg and his Mission by 
his Followers. 

In the investigation of this subject, it is proper at the outset 
to present the reader with a brief but comprehensive view 
of the sentiments entertained by the followers of Swedenborg 
respecting the divinity of his mission. And as this cannot be 
done better than in the masterly delineation of Professor Bush, 
we shall cite from him the following passage bearing on the 
subject : 

“Now we would fain have this matter viewed in its appropriate 
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light, and then let every one judge for himself, whether he can 
rationally attribute such a body of doctrine and revelation to a merely 
human origin. You will observe that an entirely new dispensation 
was to be announced and ushered in, and we can form some adequate 
idea of what would be requisite in order to aceomplish such an august 
result. A complete change was to be wrought in men’s ideas of sa- 
ered things. All the old and long established forms of thought on 
religious themes were to be remodelled, and yet the inspired Word 
was to remain as eyer the grand depositary of Divine truth and the 
criterion of all doctrine. The oldness of the letter was to be preserved 
in perfect consistency with a developed newness of spirit, How could 
this be, unless a deeper and more interior meaning were developed 
from it; and how, again, could this be done, unless an underlying law 
were discovered which should redeem the interpretation from the charge 
of being arbitrary and fanciful? And here it is that we encounter 
the grand problem to be solved. How is this law of interpretation to 
be discovered? Where shall the intellect be found competent to elicit 
from the written revelation, a sense which shall be the basis of a new 
dispensation — an order of things answering to the high strains of 
prophecy bearing upon the glory of the Lord’s coming kingdom? We 
say, without hesitation, that such a discovery would be to human wit 
or wisdom simply impossible. * 


Such, then, is the nature of the claim of this extraordinary 
man, as understood and insisted on by his followers. The assump- 
tion is both clearly and definitely announced. A new dispensa- 
tion has been proclaimed and ushered in by Swedenborg, the de- 
sign of which is to effect a complete revolution in the ideas of 
‘ sacred things as heretofore entertained by the Church of God. 
All previous forms of thought on religious themes were to be re- 
modelled; and a deeper and more interior meaning to be devel- 
oped from the Word of God. In other words — Swedenborg was 
directly commissioned by the Lord Jehovah to usher in a new dis- 
pensation which should supersede all previous dispensations : and 
to furnish mankind with the key to the right interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 

Now it needs no words to show that the man, who should delib- 
erately advance a claim like this, and insist on its recognition by 


~ 


* New Ohurch Miscellanies, p. 320. New York. 1855. 
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his fellow men under the most awful sanctions, san have no right 
to expect any favor to be shown to him until he shall have in some 
way sufficiently justified the demand thus made upon their atten- 
tion and belief. One only of the following alternatives can re- 
main to him: 1. He must, on the ground of adequate evidence, 
sustain the claim ; in which case he may expect ultimately to re- 
ceive the gratitude and codperation of the wise and good; or, (if 
he fail thus to sustain the claim,) he may expect to be regarded, 
2. As an intentional deceiver and hypocrite; or, 8. As a dupe 
either of ‘his own imagination, or of some malignant influence, 
which has deluded and led him astray. These things appear to be 
obvious, and do not need to be further insisted on. Let us, there- 
fore, proceed in the next place to consider : 


§ 8. The claim of Swedenborg to Divine Illumination, as stated 
and presented by himself. 
He frequently, and in the most direct and earnest manner, 
asserts this claim. For example, in his letter to Dr. Oectinger, 
(dated Stockholm, Sept. 23, 1766,) he thus speaks :: 


“ IT can sacredly and solemnly declare, that the Lord himself has 
been seen of me, and that he has sent me to do what I do, and for such 
purpose has opened the interior part of my soul, which is my spirit, so 
that I can see what is in the spiritual world, and those that are therein : 
and this privilege has now been continued to me for twenty-two years. 
But in the present state of infidelity, can the most solemn oath make 
‘such a thing credible, or to be believed by any? Yet such as have 
received true Christian light and understanding, will be convinced of 
the truth contained in my writings, which are particularly evident in 
my Revelations Revealed. Who, indeed, has hitherto known any 
thing of consideration of the true spiritual sense and meaning of the 
Word of God, the spiritual world, or of heaven and hell, the nature 
or the life of man, and the true state of souls after the decease of the 
body? Is it to be supposed that these and other things of a like con- 
sequence are to be eternally hidden from Christians? That many very 
important particulars relating to them are at this day revealed for the 
first time, is done in regard to the New Jerusalem, and for the sake of 
the new Church,” &c, * 





*See “Documents concerning the Life and Chauacter of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg.’ These Documents were collected and edited with great care, (in 
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He repeats the announcement likewise, in his letter to a Mr. 
Hartley, (London, 1769,) and says: 


‘T have been called to a holy office by the Lord himself, who most 
graciously manifested himself in person to me, his servant, in the year 
1743; when he gpened my sight to the view of the spiritual world, 
and granted me the privilege of conversing with spirits and angels, 
which I enjoy to this day. From that time I began to print and pub- 
lish various arcana that have been seen by me, or revealed to me; as 
respecting heaven and hell, the state of man after death, the true wor- 
ship of God, the spiritual sense of the Word” ; &c. 


And in a letter to the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, (Am- 
sterdam, 1771,) he, after remarking that the Lord our Saviour 
foretold that he would come again into the world and establish 
here a new Church, adds: 


* But as he cannot come again into the world in person, it was 
necessary that he should do it by means of a man who should not only 
receive the doctrine of this new Church in his understanding, but 
also publish it by printing ; and as the Lord had prepared me for this 
office from my infancy, he has manifested himself to me in person 
before me, his servant, and sent me to fill it. This took place in the 
year 1743.” 


Also in his letter to the King of Sweden, (Stockholm, May 10, 
1770,) he says: 


“T have already informed your Majesty, and beseech you to recall 
it to mind, that the Lord our Saviour manifested himself to me in a 
sensible personal appearance; that he has commanded me to write 
what has been already done, and what I have still to do.” &. 

“T have already declared this more than once to your Majesty, in 
the presence of all the royal family, when they were graciously pleased 
to invite me to their table, with five senators, and several other per- 
sons; this was the only subject discoursed of during the repast,” “I 





the German language,) by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, of Tubingen. They were then 
translated, and with some modifications and additions, reédited by a Mr. Smith- 
son, of England: and finally they were reissued, with considerable additions, 
by Prof. Bush, in New York, 1847. They were collected as materials for 
biography of Swedenborg, but as Dr, Tafel remarks, they, “when properly 
arranged, form a complete body of information” respecting him. We shall 
refer to them frequently in the course of this essay. 
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have declared the same in England, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and 
at Paris, to kings, princes.” &c.: “ When my writings are read with 
attention and cool reflection, (in which many things are to be met with 
as hitherto unknown.) it is easy enough to conclude that I could not 
come to such knowledge, but by a real vision, and by conversing with 
those who are in the spiritual world.” 


And he adds, that: 


“Tf any doubt still remain, I am ready to testify with the most 
solemn oath that can be offered in this matter, that I have said nothing 
but essential and real truth, without any mixture of deception.” 


He likewise constantly reiterates the same assertion in other 
phraseology ; ¢. g., in a letter to the aforesaid Landgrave, (Am- 
sterdam, July 15, 1771,) “I have been introduced by the Lord 
into the spiritual world.” And to Mr. Venator, (July 13, 1771) ; 
and on many other occasions. * 

In the American edition of the “ Documents,” however, the 
circumstances of this frequently asserted revelation are not de- 
tailed ; though in the German edition, by his devoted follower, 
Dr. Tafel, they are given in detail from and Memoiren of Mr. Rob- 
sahm.f Mr. Robsahm, a director of the Bank of Stockholm, 
was an intimate friend of Swedenborg, and collected, shortly after 
his decease, a number of anecdotes of his life at home, and pub- 
lished them in a pamphlet. The circumstances of the aforesaid 
revelation, as stated to him by Swedenborg, are as follows: 


“T was in London, and one day dined rather late by myself, at a 
boarding house, where I kept a room in which, at pleasure, I could 
prosecute the study of the natural sciences. I was hungry, and ate 
with great appetite. At the end of the meal, I remarked that a vapor, 
as it were, clouded my sight, and the walls of my chamber appeared 
covered with frightful creeping things, such as serpents, toads, and the 
like. I was filled with astonishment, but retained the full use of my 
perception and thoughts, The darkness attained its height, and soon 
passed away. I then perceived a man sitting in the corner of my 
chamber. As I thought myself entirely alone, I was greatly terrified ; 
when he spoke and said, ‘Eat not so much.’ The cloud once more 





* Documents, pp. 88, 56, 71, 72, 87, 145, 149, 168. 
t Tafel’s Leben Swedenborg, pp. 8-10. 
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came over my sight, and when it passed away, I found myself alone 
in the chamber. This unexpected event hastened my return home. I 
did not mention the subject to the people of the house, but reflected 
upon it much, and believed it to have been the effect of accidental 
causes, or to have arisen from my physical state, at the time. I went 
home ; but in the following night, the same man appeared to me again. 
He said, ‘I am God, the Lord, the Creator and Redeemer of the 
world. I have chosen thee to lay before men the spiritual sense of 
the Word. I will teach thee what thou art to write.’ On that same 
night, were open to my perception the heavens and the hells, where I 
saw many persons of my acquaintance, of all conditions. From that 
day forth, I gave up all mere worldly learning, and labored only in 
spiritual things, according to what the Lord commanded me to write. 
Daily he opened the eyes of my spirit to see what was done in the 
other world, and gave me, in a state of full wakefulness, to converse 
with angels and spirits.” 


The pretended rejection of this narrative by several of the mod- 
ern followers of Swedenborg, is purely an ex post facto proce- 
dure; and simply arises from the fact that it is not precisely the 
thing which they would desire as the corner-stone of their new 
church superstructure. They would like something less excep- 
tionable, — something which would better correspond with the de- 
mands of enlightened reason, in a matter to which they profess 
to attach such transcendent importance. But in this they cannot 
be gratified. The narrative is as we have given it; and nothing 
which they can now do can make it different from what it is. 
The testimony of Mr. Robsahm cannot be impeached by. them. 


§ 4. Swedenborg announces likewise that he was instructed by the 
Lord in the Natural Sciences. 

The Divine Iumination asserted in the foregoing passages has 
relation only to theology. Swedenborg, however, makes the same 
assertion also in relation to his claim as a teacher of natural 
science ; stating that he was first introduced by the Lord into the 
natural sciences, and thus prepared, from the year 1710-1744, 
when heaven was opened to him. In a letter to Dr. Oetinger, 
(Stockholm, Nov. 11, 1766,) he speaks-on this subject as follows : 

“ Why from a philosopher have I been chosen to this office? . Unto 
which I give for answer: to the end that the spiritual knowledge, 
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which is revealed at this day, might be reasonably learned, and natur- 
ally understood ; because spiritual truths answer to natural ones, inas- 
much as these originate and flow from them, and serve as a foundation 
for the former. That what is spiritual is similar unto and corres- 
ponds with what is human or natural, or belonging to the terrestrial 
world, may be seen in the treatise on Heaven and Hell, 87-115. I 
WAS ON THIS ACCOUNT, BY THE LORD, FIRST INTRODUCED INTO THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES, and thus prepared from the year 1710-1744, when 
heaven was opened unto me.”’ * 


It will be observed that the language here employed is parallel 
to that which he employs in relation to his introduction by the 
Lord into the spiritual world: “I have been introduced by the 
Lord into the spiritual world.” + And by consequence his scien- 
tific teachings are as truly the result of a special Divine Dlumi- 
nation as his theological. They must therefore stand or fall to- 
gether. For he asserts in similar and equally unambiguous 
terms, that he was endowed by the same Divine Power, and in 
the same divine method, to teach both, it would seem, from his 
earliest youth.{ This, however, is claimed for him substantially 
by his followers.. And in support of it they boast that before 
Herschell discovered the seventh primary planet, (which was in 
1781,) Swedenborg had, in his De Cultu et Amore Dei, (published 
in 1745,) announced its existence: and also in his Principia Re- 
rum Naturalium, in 1734. They likewise claim for him, on the 
same ground, many other important scientific discoveries. 


§ 5. Evidence adduced by the followers of Swedenborg in support 
of his claim to a special Divine Illumination and Mission. 

Such then is the claim of this remarkable man, as presented 
by himself and his followers. And we shall next proceed to the 
evidence on which they profess to rely in support of it. As that 
which is referred to in the previous section relates only to his 
scientific illumination and mission, we shall omit further reference 
to it at present, and confine our remarks to the evidence advan- 
ced on behalf of his illumination and mission, as a theological 
teacher, in the year 1748. 





* Documents, p. 155. 
t See Ibid, pp. 56, 87, 145, 169, &. tt Ibid, p. 180. 
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At the outset, it is important to observe, that neither Sweden- 
borg nor his followers directly appeal to the Bible in this matter. 
That is, no one of them pretends to point out any direct prophe- 
cy therein, (as in the case of John the Baptist, for instance,) in 
which Swedenborg and his mission are specifically referred to. 
Swedenborg, indeed, assumes that Christ “ cannot come again into 
the world in person,” and that, therefore, “it was necessary he 
should do it by means of a man.” But if we should even allow 
this, the proof would still be wanting that Swedenborg himself 
was the man selected for that mission. It is a high claim; and, 
as we have seen, he assumes it boldly; and even seems to inti- 
mate pretty strongly his own idea of the matter, by constantly 
denominating Bishop Filenius, (whom he regarded as betraying 
him after saluting him with a kiss,) Judas Iscariot.* But all this 
is of no more value to the argument, than the assumption of that 
remarkable man and great philosopher Mangs, who maintained 
that he was the Paraclete spoken of by Christ, who, by his teach- 
ings, was to make plain all the recondite truths of the Bible, and 
so instruct and build up the kingdom of Light on the earth. + 


* Documents, p. 70. 

Tt The views of Mayes, on this subject, are thus presented by Mosheim : 
“When he (Christ) had accomplished his mission, he returned to his resi- 
dence in the sun, having directed his Apostles to diffuse his religion among 
mankind. These ambassadors of Christ, although they did immense good to 
men, and greatly weakened the empire of the Prince of darkness, yet did not 
make known that full and perfect wisdom which is necessary for the souls that 
long for salvation; for Christ did not impart to them the full knowledge of the 
truth. But as he was departing, he promised to send forth in due time a 
greater and more holy Apostle, whom he named the Paraclete; who should add 
to his precepts such things as men at that time were not able to receive and 
digest, and should dissipate all errors in regard to divine things. That Para- 
elete came, in the person of Manes the Persian; and he, by command of Christ, 
expounded clearly and perfectly, and without figures and enigmas, the whole 
way of salvation for toiling and suffering souls.” History of Christianity, Cent. 
III, sec.47. And yet it is not to be supposed that Manee wished to be re- 
garded as the Holy Spirit personally: or to have his followers believe that the 
entire Holy Spirit had descended into him: for he entertained no such idea. 
He makes a clear distinction between the Holy Spirit and the Paraclete, ob- 
viously regarding the Paraclete as a man endowed with, or preéminently taught 
by, the Holy Spirit. And then, moreover, he never calls-himself by the name 
of the Holy Spirit; but on the contrary, prays for its illumination. “ Pietas 
vero Spiritus Sancti intima vesiri pectoris adaperiat, ut ipsis oculis videatis animas 
vestras.” 
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We have always been puzzled to understand on what principle 
Swedenborg, (and his followers after him,) require faith in the 
divinity of his mission, on the mere strength of his reiterated 
statement that he was divinely illuminated. Even the Son of 
God, who is Truth itself, said, in relation to this very point, “ If I 
[alone] bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” John v: 31. 
And surely no one will pretend that the teachings of Swedenborg 
appeal so much more strongly to the moral nature and con- 
sciousness of man, than do the teachings of our blessed Lord, that 
divine and public attestation to the truth of his mission was not 
equally necessary. But even should the blasphemous supposition 
be assumed by his followers, we are fully warranted, by the fore- 
going statement of our Saviour, to insist, as a necessary condi- 
tion to faith in the mission of Swedenborg, that the divine attest- 
ation be produced in its favor; irrespective of any asserted 
moral excellence of the doctrines taught by him. To bear witness 
of one’s self, means, according to this language of Christ, to an- 
nounce one’s self to be a divinely appointed teacher, without any 
adequate attestation from God; as, for example, the false prophets 
did. Had Christ done this, he, according to his own statement, 
would have been unworthy of credit; God never sending any 
prophet or teacher to men, without sufficient testimonials to justify, 
on the part of man, a rational reception of him as such.* Were 
it not so, there would, of course, be no ground on which to ad- 
monish his followers to beware of false prophets and false 
Christs; and no available ground on which they could heed the 
admonition. And hence, when, on another occasion, as he was 
referring to the nature and object of his mission, the Pharisees 
endeavored to refute him by reference to the aforesaid principle, 
he shows them, that though he did bear testimony of himself, yet 
this did not conflict with the principle, for the Father also bore 
testimony concerning him. John viii: 12-18. The same idea is 
plain also from Matt. xxvi: 64, and John x: 24, 25. And in this 
connection, Jesus often appeals to the miraculous attestations of 
the Father. And how could this be otherwise, since God never 
requires faith without adequate evidence ! 

In estimating the evidence proffered in behalf of the divine 





*See Whitby in loco. 
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illumination of Swedenborg, both the Bible and his own testi- 
mony are, therefore, to be left out of the account.. The Bible 
nowhere speaks of him prophetically; or announces that he 
should introduce a new dispensation —as above remarked. And 
as to his own testimony in the matter, it is of no weight whatever, 
if found unsupported by a clear divine attestation. - What, then, 
is the evidence which is pleaded by his followers in support of it? 


§ 6. Positive evidence proffered by the followers of Swedenborg in 
favor of his Divine Illumination. 

In support of the truth of the forecited solemn and repeated 
asseveration of Swedenborg that the Lord appeared to him, &c.,* 
it is pleaded that he was gifted with supernatural powers. 

1. Inspiration has been claimed for him. This however is, 
we believe, no longer insisted on; and by some of his modern 
followers is most emphatically denied. 

2. The gift of prophecy has likewise been claimed for him. 

(1.) He predicted that a fire would happen in Stockholm in 
1759. t 

(2.) And that he would live until he had published the Zrue 
Christian Religion. || 

(8.) And that Captain Hodson, with whom he once sailed to 
Stockholm, should have a remarkably short voyage. § 





* In respect to the date of this asserted revelation, respecting which no one 
would suppose there could be any difficulty in fixing it, there is no little uncer- 
tainty. Swedenborg sometimes refers to it as occurring in 1743, and at other 
times in 1744. While the editors of the “ Documents,” pp. 31, 32, think that 
“there seems some reason to doubt whether the date” ought not to be “1745 
instead of 1743.” The reasons on which they intimate this are certainly some- 
what portentous, when viewed in connection with the claim itself. 

t See the letter of Mr. Thomas Hartley, A. M., prefixed to Mr. Cowles’ trans- 
lation of the Vera Christiana Religio, the last of Swedenborg’s publications. This 
Mr. Hartley (who with Mr, Cowles reconciled it to conscience and moral integ- 
rity to remain in the Church of England, living upon its revenues, after they had 
become avowed followers of Swedenborg) is often confounded by both the advo- 
cates and opponents of the New Church with the celebrated Dr. David Hartley 
who died in 1757. Mr. T. Hartley wrote a short treatise on Enthusiasm (about 
A. D. 1757 or 8,) which may be perused with advantage. This was some years 
before he embraced Swedenborgianism. 

t Documents, p.69. But compare this prophetic gift with what is. stated, as 
an exercise of it, on p. 127, ibid. ) Ibid. p. 75. 2 Ibid. p. 78 
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But admitting these facts to have occurred just as related, they 
furnish no evidence of Divine illumination; as we shall fully 
show hereafter. Compare 1 Sam. xxviii. 

8. Miraculous powers were also claimed for him.* His editors 
now assure us however that “he made no claim to the performance 
of miracles.”+ 

4. The admitted facts relating to and proving the reality of 
his intercourse with the spiritual world are likewise referred to 
in proof of his divine illumination. In reference to this point 
Mr. Robsahm remarks as follows: ‘With respect to this highly 
gifted man’s visions and communications with the spiritual world, 
in a frequent visible intercourse with angels and other spirits, 
they are so well known and attested, both in this and other 
countries, that sincere and well-informed minds will no longer 
doubt of their reality.” { In considering these alleged facts we 
shall attempt no philosophical explanation. We are willing for 
the argament’s sake to admit them to be facts, and likewise to 
admit all that can be inferred from them as such, to-wit: that 
he had some kind of intercourse with the invisible world. The 
position, however, which is thoughtlessly maintained by some of 
his followers, that such intercourse was unknown until Sweden- 
borg, is simply preposterous. In fact it is contradicted by their 
own statements; || and in the celebrated Antidote to Atheiem, by 
the learned Dr. Henry More, (to refer to no other of the numer- 
ous works relating to this subject,) any number of facts, no less 
remarkable and equally well attested with those relating to Swe- 
denborg, may be found, refuting this notion. 

Three facts of this nature are prominently brought forward by 
the followers of Swedenborg, (and repeatedly referred to by him- 
self,) as verifying the reality of his intercourse with the spiritual 
world. They are the following: 

(1.) The great fire in Stockholm in September, 1759, was on 
the very day and hour of its occurrence accurately described by 
Swedenborg in Gottenburg, nearly three bundred miles distant. 
The Philosopher Kant thoroughly examined into the matter, and 





* Documents, p. 109. t Ibid. pp. 92, 93. 
Tt Pid. p. 74. | Ibid. pp. 117-119, 129. 
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without hesitation admits that the evidence in support of its 
truth, cannot be gainsayed.* And we do not see indeed how it 
can be set aside. 

(2.) The second instance relates to the Countess de Marteville, 
and is as follows: The Count, her husband, (who was ambassa- 
dor from Holland to Stockholm,) having died suddenly, a shop- 
keeper demanded of her the payment of a bill for some articles of 
drapery, which she was sure her husband had paid; but being 
unable to find the shopkeeper’s receipt, she was advised to con- 
sult with Swedenborg, and did so; and in the course of a few 
days he informed her, that the Count, her husband, having ob- 
tained the receipt at a time when he was in his cabinet, reading 
@ certain article in Bayle’s Dictionary, had put the receipt in the 
book to mark the place where he left off; his attention having 
been suddenly called to some other matter. Upon this the 
Countess looked for the receipt, and found it at the page des- 
ignated. ¢ 

This story is variously narrated. Mr. Robsahm, in his memoir 
of Swedenborg, says that he inquired of him respecting it, and 
that Swedenborg replied that the lady had been to him and 
related her trouble; upon which he promised that if he met her 
husband in the spiritual world he would inquire of him about the 
matter. “This soon happened,” said Swedenborg, “and M. 
Marteville told me that he would himself go to his house on the 
following night to see after the receipt. I received no other an- 
swer for the lady, and I have taken no other part in the matter; 
but I have heard that the widow spoke to her nusband in a dream, 
and he told her where to find the missing document in his private 
bureau.” t 

The second husband of the Countess, in narrating the matter, 
states that the sum of money referred to was 25,000 Duteh guild- 
ers, (rather a high price for “some articles of drapery !”) and adds: 

“ Eight days after (the demand was presented to the Countess) the 
Count himself appeared to her in a dream, and mentioned to her a 





* Ibid. pp. 100, 101, 227. Kant, however, erroneously dates the occurrence 
of the fire in 1756. 


T Documents p. 94. t Thid. 95, 96. 
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private place in his English cabinet, where she would find not only the 
receipt, but also a hair-pin set with twenty brilliants, which had been 
given up as lost. This happened about two o’clock in the morning. 
Full of joy, my wife arose and found them in the place designated. 
She returned again to rest, and slept till nine o'clock. About eleven, 
the Baron Swedenborg was announced. His first remark before my 
wife had time to speak, was, that he had, during the preceding night, 
seen several spirits, and among others M. Von Marteville. He had 
wished to converse with him, but M. Von Marteville excused himself 
on the ground that he must go to discover to his wife something of 
importance: he then departed out of the society in which he had been 
@ year, and would ascend to one far happier. This is the true state- 
ment of the affair in which my wife was concerned, as well with respect 
to the receipt as with the Baron Swedenborg.” * 


Mr. Provo gives the following relation of it, from Swedenborg : 


“ He (Swedenborg) also related the affair of the Countess de Marte- 
ville, from whose husband’s information, after his decease, he told her 
where a receipt for a sum of money lay, where she found it ; for which 
she wished to make Swedenborg a handsome present, but he refused 
it.” T 

The account by M. Robsahm, (which he says is “ confirmed” 
by Count Hépken, and the wife of Swedenborg’s gardener,) states 
that — 


“ After the decease of M. de Marteville, certain people came to de- 
mand a debt of his widow, of a considerable sum of money, that they 
said was due to them by her deceased husband ; this she knew was not 
a just demand, because she was certain it had been paid during his life 
time, yet could not tell where the acquittance was put. In her trouble 
she applied to Swedenborg, who informed her the next day where it 
was, telling her that he had spoken with her deceased husband, who 
related to him where he had put this acquittance, and that she would 
find it in the particular place he described. The acquittance was 
found in the place Swedenborg had named. This account was univer- 
sally known, both at court and in Stockholm, and every one related it 
according to his information.” { 


Such is the story; and from these conflicting statements one 





* Documents, pp. 96, 100. t Ibid.-p. 78. 
t Documents, p. 74. . See also pp. 227, 228. 
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hardly knows what to believe in relation to it. It is left in un- 
certainty whether, previous to her dream, the Countess actually 
did call upon Swedenborg. The account given by her husband 
leaves the impression that she did not. It is uncertain, also, 
whether her deceased husband had any conversation with Swe- 
denborg on the subject of the acquittance. It seems certain, 
from Swedenborg’s own account, that he was not requested by the 
spirit of her husband to designate the place ; and that he did not 
do it; and that after the interview with the spirit, he never called 
on the widow, or had anything further to do in the matter. Other 
strange discrepancies will strike the careful reader; it is not our 
purpose to dwell upon them. We are willing to concede, for the 
sake of the argument, that Swedenborg had intercourse with one 
in the spirit world, whom he believed to be the spirit of M. 
Marteville: (he previously had had no acquaintance with him.) 
More than this cannot be logically concluded from the premises. 

(3.) The last of these alleged facts is that concerning the Queen 
of Sweden, Louisa Ulrika, (a sister of Frederick IL., King of 
Prussia,) who was married to Adolphus Frederick, King of Swe- 
den. This princess, in order to test the truth of Swedenborg’s 
assertion that he had open and continual communication with the 
world of spirits, commissioned him to procure certain information 
from her deceased brother, the Prince of Prussia, who died in 
1758, in the 36th year of his age. Swedenborg soon after waited 
upon her majesty, at the palace, and brought her the information 
she required. She was greatly astonished, and declared to those 
present, that nobody but her brother and herself could possibly 
have known the information in question. Such is the story. 
There is a sufficient degree of variety in its details, as presented 
by the witnesses whose testimony is adduced in confirmation ; * 
but there can be but little rational ground for questioning the 
truth of the general statement as presented above. 

Such then are the facts in the case. Swedenborg often referred 
to them as evidence of the truth of his claim to be a divinely 
illumined teacher; and his followers still do the same ;{ though 





* Documents, pp. 225, 58, 59, 77, 78, 94, 97, 101, 182, 229. 
t Ibid, pp. 102, 108, 105, and many other places. See also Prof. Bush's Reply 
to Dr. Woods, pp. 187-193, and also or ones of Reasons, p. 108, in which he 
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they are far less peremptory on the subject than formerly. In 
fact, the leading cue of the more modern advocates of the New 
Church, is stndiously to undervalue miracles and prophecy as 
attestations of a divine revelation. Whether they mean by this 
to exalt the teachings of Swedenborg above the Gospel, (in attes- 
tation of whose divinity God gave these divine seals,) must be 
left for the reader to decide. It is certain that they were claimed 
on behalf of Swedenborg, by, at least, a goodly number of his 
followers, as long as they could be with even the appearance of 
decency; and that they were found to be of but little importance 
only when they were found to be wanting to the case in hand. 
Nor is there a solitary fact of all that have been adduced, which 
(admitting them all to be true) furnishes the slightest degree of 
evidence of divine illumination. They prove only, what we are 
willing to concede to Swedenborg, a supernatural illumination : 
using the term supernatural not in the sense of miraculous, how- 
ever, but simply in the sense of exceeding the known powers or 
resources of nature. That is, Swedenborg did communicate with 
the unseen and spiritual world. We shall have more to offer on 
this topic hereafter. And we shall now proceed to sum up the 
moral evidence alleged by his followers in support of his claim. 

The New Church, having no formal divine attestations to plead 
on behalf of the mission of Swedenborg, endeavour to make the 
most of what they call the moral evidence in favor of it. But 
what they mean exactly by this, is rather hard to understand. 
Sometimes they speak of the system “meeting the requirements 
of man’s moral nature,” and “sustaining an appeal to human 
consciousness ;” but leave it quite in the dark whether they mean 
his philosophy, or his theolegy, or both combined. But we shall 
proceed to cite what they plead on this behalf, and leave it to the 
community to decide whether we have misunderstood, or correctly 
apprehended, their argument. 

Professor Bush, who states the position of the New Church on 
this subject more clearly than any of its writers with whom we 
are acquainted, after remarking that New Churchmen “ hold that 





attempts to invest the aforesaid facts with a miraculous character, in the very 
face of a thousand, equally conclusive and equally well-attested, instances, to 
each and to all of which he imperiously refuses to admit the claim of miracle. 
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Swedenborg thought and wrote under a divine guidance,” and 
stating that-a new interpretation was to be given to the Word of 
God, proceeds as follows : 


“ How could this be unless a deeper and more interior meaning were 
developed from it ; and how again could this be done, unless an under- 
lying law were discovered which should redeem the interpretation from 
the charge of arbitrary and fanciful? And here it is that we encoun- 
ter the grand problem to be solved. How is this law of interpretation 
to be discovered? Where shall the intellect be found competent to 
elicit from the written revelation a sense which shall be the basis of a 
new dispensation — an order of things answering to the high strains 
of prephecy bearing upon the glory of the Lord’s coming kingdom ? 
We say, without hesitation, that such a discovery would be, to human 
wit or wisdom, simply impossible. To be convinced of this, we have 
but to remind ourselves of what the law actually is, that is, the law of 
the relation of the spiritual and natural worlds— the former as the 
world of causes, the latter as the world of effects. We can appreciate 
it now that it is made known, and can see how utterly it would have 
transcended the utmost reach of man’s unaided powers. How was the 
mystery of the spiritual world to be laid open exeept by a species of 
translation thither on the part of the revealer. An actual intromission 
into that sphere of existence was imperatively requisite, if its sublime 
arcana were to be developed, and that, too, not merely to blazon its 
momentous facts and phenomena, but more especially to bring back 
from that unexplored region the key to the internal sense of the Word. 
This accordingly forms a prominent feature of the function which Swe- 
denborg claims for himself, as a divinely commissioned messenger from 
heaven.” 


And then after quoting largely from his writings, to illustrate 
and confirm these statements, Prof. Bush adds: 


“ The especial point of consideration here is, the antecedent improb- 
ability of such a stupendous claim being made. by a sensible man, in 
the face of all that prejudice and incredulity which it would be sure 
to encounter,” &c. * 


There is a number of mere assumptions here, on which we 
might dwell, relating to a rule of interpretation ; the relation of 
the spiritual and natural worlds; and the existence of a necessity 


* New Church Miscellanies, pp. 820-823. New York. 1856. 
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for our knowing more of the spiritual world than is made known 
by Christ and his Apostles in the New Testament: but we shall 
let these things pass for the present. And we are, moreover, 
willing to admit, for the argument’s sake, that the disclosures 
of Swedenborg, in relation to the spiritual world, transcend “ the 
wit or wisdom” of man in the present world. And what then? 
Will any man in his senses pretend to deduce from such premises 
a logical conclusion that therefore Swedenborg was divinely illu- 
minated? Will any man pretend to do this with the teachings 
of Swedenborg and his followers open to their inspection? Let 
us see. 

In all the voluminous writings of these men, there is no one 
thing more clearly and repeatedly announced than that the spirit- 
ual world contains multitudes of mighty and malignant spirits, 
whose constant aim is to deceive and lead to ruin and death the 
family of man. See H. and H. 249, 498, 553; A. E. 1182; A. 
C. 1880, 1967 to 1969, 5863, and innumerable other places. And 
many facts illustrating this are given in a little work by a New 
Churchman, * which deserve the serious consideration of all who 
regard Swedenborg’s teachings as divine. A single passage is, 
however, all that we need quote from it. The ingenious author, 
in describing how men in this world may be brought under the 
influence of such spirits, observes : 


“There are various ways in which the barrier that separates the 
natural from the spiritual world may be broken down within us. It 
may be by some strong excitement, or by irregularity, or excess; or it 
may be by physical disease, or by profound and long-continued medi- 
tation upon the things of religion; or through a strong and continued 
desire for spiritual intercourse, and a corresponding effort of the will to 
attain it ; or it may be by some more trivial cause,” &c. + 


And on the next page he quotes with approbation Dr. Stilling 
as saying: 


“ Tt is necessary to be extremely cautious, and not regard everything 
as a divine communication or revelation,” because “vain and foolish 





* “Open intercourse with thé spiritual world, its dangers,” &c., by B. F. 
Barrett. Boston. 1846. 
T Ibid, p. 10. 
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spirits frequently interfere on these occasions, and seek to deceive and 
mislead the seer.” 


And Swedenborg is quoted likewise as saying: 


“ Nearly the whole world of spirits is fanatical, and seeks nothing 
else but to teach and lead — striving even to possess the bodies of men. * 


And in further illustration of the fact see the instances specified 
in a work of J. Root + in which some very remarkable ones are 
given in detail. While even “so good, pious and wise a man as 
the venerable Clowes,” (one of the founders of the New Church,) 
is mentioned as “deceived for a short time” by “the delusive 
and subtle adversary who can so transform himself into an angel 
of light.” f 

The reader, in perusing the “ various ways ” above enumerated, 
cannot but be forcibly reminded of the manner in which Sweden- 
borg, was at the outset of his “spiritual illumination,” (as quoted 
on a preceding page,) brought into connection with the world of 
spirits. He had been long meditating on the very subject re- 
ferred to, and desiring to penetrate the mysteries of the invisible 
world; and at the very time when the revelation began, had been 
indulging his sensual appetite to excess; and now in view of all 
the above cited admissions, and of the claim which he has put 
forth as a divinely illumined teacher, we demand the proof that 
he himself was really under the guidance and illumination of the 
Lord. Admitting that his disclosures may transcend the wit or 
wisdom of mortals, where is the evidence of divine illumination ? 
Why may he not have been deceived by those mighty and malig- 
nant spirits referred to, in order that he might become their facile 
instrument of deceiving and ruining the souls of men? Others 
have been thus deceived, and why may not he have been? To 
ask that we recognize him asa divine teacher under such cir- 
cumstances, is to trifle with the human intellect, and practically 
to reject all the demands of enlightened reason, and all sense of 
personal moral responsibility. 

Swedenborg therefore concedes the existence of powerful and 





* Barrett’s “ Open Intercourse,” p. 40. 
t Horrors of Delirium Tremens. New York. 1844. 
t Open Intercourse, &c., pp. 38, 39. 
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malignant spirits in the invisible world, whose great aim and sole 
employment are to endeavor to lead mankind astray from the 
truth; and also that their power of deception is inconceivable; 
and, moreover, that under certain circumstances they obtain access 
to the “interiors of men.” And asa remarkable illustration in 
point, Professor Bush has given at length the case of Andrew 
Jackson Davis,* and in relation to it eheerfully concedes that it 
is a case “where a supernatural knowledge is displayed on sub- 
jects of which he was previously ignorant, and whieh ean only be 
explained on the grownd of the influx of spirits into his mind. 
This circumstance (continues the Professor) renders his state a 
remarkable illustration, or demonstration rather, of the truth of 
Swedenborg’s disclosures; and how vastly is the evidence of this 
heightened, when we find him unconsciously reproducing Sweden- 
borg’s own philosophy, and making long verbal quotations from his 
works —works of which he had never read a solitary page!” + 
This certainly is explicit, and to the point. And yet in another 
work (the joint production of Prof. Bush, and B. F. Barrett f) it 
is distinctly asserted that the author, (that is, A. J. Davis,) “is 
guilty of the singular inconsistency of differing foto ewlo from 
Swedenborg, not only upon points of minor importance, but upon 
those which Swedenborg regards as fundamental in his theology — 
upon the existence of a hell in another world, upon the nature 
of sin, the need of regeneration, the divinity of the Lord, and the 
divinity and sanctity of the Word.” || And by referring to Davis’ 
book itself,§ we find him speaking largely of Swedenborg; ex- 
pressing a high degree of sympathy with him; inculeating large 
portions of his teachings ; and yet maintaining that he committed 
many errors; and that “his writings do not unfold a germ of 
spiritual truth” in the Bible; and also that Swedenborg’s illu- 
mination was the same as his own.§] In the works of Cahagnet, 
also, ** Swedenborg repeatedly appears, through the medium, and 

* Mesmer and Swedenborg, by Prof. Bush. Appendix A. New York. 1847. 

Tt Ibid. Preface, page x. 





t Davis’ Revelations Revealed. New York. 1847. |) Ibid. page 29. 
2 The Principles of Nature. Her Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Man- 
kind. New York. 1847. { Ibid. p. 403, 588-9, 675, &e., &e. 


** See The Celestial Telegraph, or Secrets of the Life to Come. New York, 
1851. 
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confesses that he taught many mistakes and falsehoods in his 
writings, while on earth. 

It is in view of such facts that we find our aforesaid authors 
(Messrs Bush and Barrett,) remarking as follows: “It is a truth, 
therefore, which cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of 
all, that a communication és not necessarily true, because it is made 
in @ supernatural or preternatural manner. Inasmuch as there 
are both good and evil spirits in the other world,” &c., “Sweden- 
borg declares that evil spirits can at times not only ‘assume the 
appearance of angels of light,’ (A. R. 839,) bat ‘are able to dis- 
course so wisely, that an angel could scarce discourse more 
wisely.’ Ath. Creed, 65,” See Davis’ R. R., p. 26. 

These things being so, the question returns: On what principle 
are we to determine that Swedenborg himself was not thus de- 
ceived? His own assertion proves nothing. His visions prove 
nothing. These things may have been satisfactory evidence to 
himself; but, unsupported by divine attestation, they are not 
rational evidence to any one else. And God never requires faith 
without evidence. Hence, as above stated, the Son of God him- 
self says: “If I do not the works of my Father, BELIEVE ME NOT. 
But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works:” John, 
x: 37, 38. The followers of Swedenborg, for obvious reasons, 
studiously endeavor to undervalue such attestations of a divine 
commission as above remarked; but, while professing to rever- 
ence the Word of God, how durst they do this, with such em- 
phatic announcements directly against them? The use of mira- 
cles is perfectly obvious; and that use is recognized by Christ and 
his Apostles, and by God under all dispensations. And when 
any new doctrine professes to come to us from the unseen world, 
respect to the rational nature which God has given us demands 
that such new doctrine be established by new proofs. And when 
any man comes to us, announcing such a doctrine as divinely 
revealed, justice to our position as rational creatures requires of 
us that we demand the proof of his assertion. And hence the 
propriety and conclusiveness of the aforesaid appeal, which Jesus 
makes in proof of the divinity of his mission. And with these 
facts in view, it is impertinent for New Churchmen to raise, as 
they do, the side issues—in relation to the assumed inappropriate- 
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ness of such proof, and whether the Devil himself cannot perform 
miracles. The question is not whether he can perform them; or 
whether our idea of their use is right or wrong ; but whether God 
ever introduced a new dispensation without such attestations? 
and, by consequence, whether we have not the right to demand 
them in any and every asserted dispensation of the kind ? 

We demand, then, the evidence in proof of the assertion that 
Swedenborg was divinely illuminated to become the instructor 
of mankind. And we demand it the more emphatically, because 
both he and his followers have undertaken to affirm that such 
guilt must attach to the rejection of his claim, and teachings, as 
may result in our eternal undoing in the world to come. 


§ 7. Illustration of the point in question, furnished by the case 
of Manes. 

Our position in relation to this matter in no way requires that 
we explain how or whence Swedenborg obtained his so-called dis- 
closures. This task we respectfully beg leave to commit to his 
disciples. All we ask, is plain and tangible evidence that he was 
divinely instructed — that he was not the dupe, as others have 
been, (A. J. Davis, for example,) of those cunning and malignant 
spirits who seek to lead away from Christ and salvation the 
perishing souls of men. It matters not, therefore, where he ob- 
tained these asserted disclosures, so long as he furnishes no proof 
that he obtained them from God. But lest we should be misun- 
derstood, we will briefly illustrate our position by reference to an 
instance, in many respects, very similar to that of Swedenborg, 
and which occured many centuries ago. 

Manes, or Manicuaus, who flourished about A. D. 250-280, 
was a native of Persia, and a man of uncommon genius, elo- 
quence and boldness, and richly endowed with all the qualities 
adapted to impress the popular mind. He was of a very venera- 
ble aspect, and of a mind inexhaustibly fertile; was educated in 
the schools of the Magi, and was master of all the arts and learn- 
ing which the Persians of those times regarded as constituting 
human wisdom. * On becoming acquainted with the books of the 





* No less a man than Bausobre honors him not only with the splendid appella- 
tion of a philosopher, but of a philosopher who reasons well. While Mosheim 
styles him “this prodigy of a man.” 
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Christians, and perceiving that, in some respects, they coincided 
with his philosophy, and, in other respects, disagreed therewith, 
he formed the design of combining them; correcting and enlarg- 
ing the one by the other; and then of inculcating a new system 
of religion, compounded of the two. In effecting this, he first 
averred that Jesus Christ left his statement of the way of salva- 
tion imperfect ; and then ventured to declare himself to be a di- 
vinely taught messenger of the Lord himself. Some accused him 
of insanity ; but his insanity, as Mosheim remarks, was not such 
as to prevent his digesting his system very well, and distinctly 
seeing how it could be assailed, and how defended. He often re- 
ferred to his divine visions, as he called them, and proclaimed 
himself divinely commissioned to reform the corrupted religion of 
the Christians, and restore it to its original perfection. He 
showed a book, which he stated was divinely dictated to him, and 
sought to obtrude it upon mankind; he presented it to the king 
of Persia, calling it “divine and heavenly.” In point of divine 
revelations, he placed himself far above the Apostles, and asserted 
that much greater wisdom was divinely imparted to him than to 
them; and when he speaks of himself as an Apostle, he intends 
thereby that he is one whom Christ had sent to mankind, partly, 
to perfect his religion, and partly, to free it from stains and cor- 
ruptions. He made no pretensions to miracles; but simply bid 
men believe, that he was a messenger from God. And the doubt- 
ing, and such as asked for evidence, he pressed with this single 
argument: that Jesus had promised the Paraclete (that is, as he 
explains it, a man taught by the Holy Spirit,) to perfect what he 
had begun, and to acquaint men with what was lacking in his 
system. “Since Christ left the world,” said he, “ until I came, 
no one adequate to this office has appeared; no one before me 
has explained what Christ left unexplained — the origin of the 
world, the cause of all evils, &c.; but I have explained all these 
hitherto unknown things. Therefore, I am the Paraclete, whom 
Christ directed his followers to expect.” In fact, his pretensions 
mainly rested on this argument: He who explains the unex- 
plained topics of Christ’s religion, said the Manichees, is the 
Paraclete promised by Christ; but Manes does this; therefore, he 
is the Paraclete and Apostle of Christ. Hence he professed to 
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announce such things as the men, in our Saviour’s time, were not 
able to receive and digest, and to dissipate all errors in regard to 
divine things; expounding clearly and perfectly, and without 
figures and enigmas, the whole way of salvation for toiling and 
suffering souls. 

Among other things he taught — that God is, as it were, “an 
immense sun; consisting wholly of the purest light, much more 
subtle than our light, wonderfully diffused through his whole 
realm ;”— that heaven, wherein God supplies the place of the 
sun, was like our earth, and is composed of the same elements as 
our world, though purer and nobler; and what the sun is in our 
world, God is in the world of light. Such was a portion of his 
philosophy. In theology, he taught — that neither the Son nor the 
Holy Spirit existed anterior to this our world; —that man con- 
sists of a body and two souls; the one animal, sentient, and con- 
cupiscent ; the other, which possesses reason, and is alone immor- 
tal, is a particle of celestial light ;— and that Christ came down 
to men, first, to destroy the kingdom of the Prince of darkness; 
(that is, to withdraw men from the worship of the evil Principle, 
and his captains and fellow warriors, and draw them to the wor- 
ship and religion of the true God ;) and, secondly, to teach them 
in what ways the evil soul, together with the body in which it 
resides, should be overcome and subdued; so that the good mind 
may be purged from all its contagion, and gradually become fitted 
and prepared for a return to the world of light whence it came. 
He taught, moreover, that the entire purgation of souls cannot be 
effected in the body ;— but that those which have occasionally 
succumbed and given the reins to the evil soul, must, when re- 
leased from the body, undergo a lustration; while the body, 
which they left on the earth, being composed of evil matter, re- 
turns to its original state, and will never be resuscitated. And, 
finally, (for we cannot enlarge further on the subject,) he converted 
the Mosaic account of Adam’s transgression into an allegory.* 





* For an excellent account of Mayzs, and one on which I have drawn freely 
in the above delineation (preferring to do so rather than to encumber my pages 
with the pedantry of original quotations,) see Mosheim’s Historical Commentaries, 
Century III, Section 89 to 56, (well translated by Dr.James Murdoch.) New 
York. 1862. 
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Now we do not adduce these remarkable points of resemblance 
between the systems of Manes and Swedenborg im order to dwell 
upon them here, but merely with the view of presenting in the 
light of a forcible illustration, the question already urged above. 
Manes eschewed the performance of miracles; but pleaded his 
visions, his unfolding of the previously hidden meaning of the 
Word of God, and his philosophy, (which was then regarded as 
correct,) as evidences that Christ had sent him on his alleged 
mission. And myriads, too, in many parts of the world received 
him in the very character he claimed; and among them were 
not a few of the ablest, most gifted, and eloquent men of the age. 
But in view of all the aforesaid particulars, we would ask: Was 
the community, at the time referred to, under any obligation to 
assent to the claims of this venerable and wonderful man? And 
we would press the inquiry upon the advocates of the claims of 
Swedenborg in our own day. Manes appealed to his so-called 
divine visions and illuminations, his philosophy, and the promise 
of Christ to send the Paraclete; claimed, likewise, to furnish the 
true principles of interpreting the Word; and pleaded, moreover, 
that miracles were not necessary in order to substantiate the 
truth and reality of his mission. Was, then, the community under 
any obligation to assent to his claim, and to receive him as the 
illumined messenger of Christ? If not, (and all New Churchmen 
will say with us that they were not,) then on what ground is it 
required of men now that they should assent to a similar claim 
of Emanuel Swedenborg? 

It is obvious, therefore, that if we not only grant the aforesaid 
statement of Swedenborg, but accept his explanation of it that the 
Lord really appeared to him, while no adequate evidence is fur- 
nished to sustain the statement, we must in this instance Believe 
without evidence —a thing which God never requires. Nor is this 
all. For, if we do this — while it is certain, at the same time, that 
he may have been deceived and imposed upon by a false and ma- 
lignant spirit— we not only give countenance to the claim of any 
who may be visited with similar appearances or visions, (and how 
many are there in this day who profess to be!) and who regard 
ther as divine ; but we put it effectually out of our power to de- 
tect and expose the deception into which they are fallen? 
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§ 8. Illustration from the case of Constantine the Great. 


A well known and remarkable instance which occurred in early 
times may serve to illustrate this one point. Constantine declares 
that once, when at the head of his army, he saw at midday a cross 
in the heavens, on which the words EN TOY'T2 NIKA or Hac 
Vince, were inscribed. He knew not their meaning, (as Sweden- 
borg knew not the import of his first vision,) but declares that on 
the following night the Saviour appeared to him and explained 
what was intended thereby; informing him what sort of a military 
standard he should use in his battles; and how the shields of the 
troops should be decorated with the same sign. Eusebius declares 
that the Emperor not only averred most solemnly that he actually 
saw the cross, but confirmed the assertion by an oath; (a pro- 
cedure which Swedenborg also was fully willing to imitate.) And 
who can doubt that the Emperor, an old man and a Christian, 
calling God to witness the truth of his avowal,* really had per- 
suaded himself of the truth of what he affirmed? It seems hard 
to charge him with intentional deception and falsehood; and this 
too, when under oath! And yet can any one, in the absence of 
all adequate evidence, believe that the Lord Jesus, the Prince of 
Peace, whose mission to earth was one of mercy and of good 
will to men, should thus appear to one who was at the time a 
pagan; and instead of reclaiming him from idolatry and impart- 
ing to him the truth, merely inform him what sort of military 
standards his army should carry, and what sort of decorations 
their shields should bear? No! neither the exalted position, nor 
the venerable age (for he continued to repeat the affirmation till 
the end of life ;) nor the solemn oath of this great man, can in- 
duce us to believe any thing of the kind. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that he believed it himself; but we are not permitted to 
make his belief the criterion of ours. (See Rom. xiv: 12.) We 
have not a doubt that he was utterly deceived in the matter, 
though we may not be able to explain precisely how. And is 
there any thing unreasonable in such a position? We think 
not. 





* Mosheim, ut supra, Century IV. Section 7. 
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§ 9. The proffered evidence in support of the claim of Swedenborg 
considered. a 

There are two kinds of evidence which we are entitled to ex- 
pect, in forming an estimate of any such claim as that of Sweden- 
borg; for God has ever had respect to the moral and intellectual 
nature of man, by furnishing him with such evidence, at the time 
of introducing every dispensation which his word has proclaimed. 
This evidence is either of an external character, consisting of 
miracles or prophecy, arid’ appealing to man’s intellectual powers; 
or it is internal, and appears in the adaptation of the truths re- 
vealed to his moral nature. And as both species are found bear- 
ing the most decided testimony to the truth and divinity of the 
Gospel, it is certainly not unreasonable — but reasonable, in the 
highest degree —to expect that any subsequent revelation (as the 
teachings of Swedenborg purport to be,) should have, at least, an 
equal certification of its divinity. But is this the fact with res- 
pect to the “ New Church?” It is true that its earlier advocates 
asserted the “inspiration” of Swedenborg, and insisted that his 
mission was attested by the gifts of prophecy and miracles ; and 
it is true that, on these grounds, his claims were then admitted by 
them; but this pesition is, if we mistake not, now abandoned by 
most of his intelligent followers, for the sufficient reason that it 
has utterly failed to endure a rational investigation. Swedenborg 
himself is represented as saying, “I have no miracles to offer as 
proof, and if I had, they would be unavailing, in the lack of in- 
ternal evidence.”* And Professor Bush, while he says, in an- 
tagonism to this, that “the testimony of miracles can be unequiv- 
ocally established in support of his claims,” + (though he is very 

* Swedenborg Library, Introduction, p. vii. 

t This certainly is a modest assertion for a disciple of Swedenborg! especially 
as Swedenborg himself pointedly avers that “at this day no signs or miracles 
will be given, because they compel only an external belief, but do not convince 
the internal.” Letter to Dr. Octinger, Documents, p. 154. We should like to 
know, however, in view of this assertion of the Baron, whether miracles in 
our Saviour’s time compelled only an external assent. If they did, and if 
such assent is of no consequence, as he here intimates, why were they intro- 
duced ? If they did not, and if such assent is of use, on what principle is it 
that he here speaks as he does ? And in either case, why are not the reasons 
given why they were then of use, and at the present time of no use? It is 
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chary of pretending to adduce anything of the kind,) yet, in the 
clearest and most satisfactory manner, announces the position of 
himself and brethren im the following terms: 


“ At the same time, we would have it distinctly understood that we 
ground our credence in his claims on the interxal evidence of the truth 
of his revelations in themselves considered.” * 


Although, as a sort of @ priori succedaneum, in case the evi- 
dence referred to should not after all be found as sufficient as 
as would be desirable, he throws down the following: 


“ Granting that Swedenborg himself was deluded, how is it that he 
has been enabled to inoculate with his delusion, if so grossly palpa- 
ble as many affirm, intellects as keenly perceptive of logical sophis- 
tries, and as vigilantly on their guard against the magic of enthusiasm, 
as those of the men who sit in judgment upon them? Without at 
present affirming whether the system is true or false, I say that here is 
a problem to be solved, and that it is due to the interests of Truth that 
it should be solved.” + 


But if in this passage Professor Bush had only substituted the 
name of Manes (or even of A. J. Davis,) for that of Swedenborg, 
he might have had the pleasure of solving the problem for him- 
self, before he submitted it to the world. And there was reason 
for his doing so; inasmuch, as for every single instance of the 
“ keen and logical intellects”’ referred to, a thousand, or ten thou- 
sand, equally keen and logical, and incomparably more learned, 
were numbered among the followers of Manes. 

As the evidence pleaded on behalf of the reality of Sweden- 
borg’s illumination, and of the divinity of his mission, is internal, 
and not external, what do his followers refer to as furnishing the 
required proof? Prof. Bush, after admitting that the theology of 
Swedenborg is in direct antagonism to various articles of the 
current creeds of Christendom; and that the accusation of a lax 
morality has often been charged upon the doctrines of the New 
Church ; thus proceeds to state the question in hand: 





asking rather too much to require that: we accept of Swedenborg’s mere dictum, 
in such a matter, as @ sufficient reason, in the absence of all adequate evi- 
dence. Conf. also, Bush’s Reply to Bmersen, p. 8. 

* Ibid, pp. iv, v, xv. t Thid,. pi iv. 
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“In reply to this, we submit, that one great question — independent 
of all others, and paramount to all others —imperatively demands to 
he settled at the threshold of every inquiry in regard to the doctrinal 
character of his developments: Was the privilege accorded to Swe- 
denborg of intromission into the spiritual world ? — Did he converse 
with spirits and angels? Was he immediately instructed by the 
Lord himself? This, we repeat, is the question of questions in regard 
to his claims, which is to be definitely settled in the outset, and that 
too upon its own merits, or by its own appropriate evidence.” * 


And then, after referring to the various efforts to solve the 
enquiry by reference to mania, demoniac influence, &c., he adds, 
that the receivers of the doctrines of Swedenborg “ contend that 
every such hypothesis is contradicted equally by the personal his- 
tory of the man, and by all the known characters of disordered 
intellect. They, therefore, most strenuously protest against the 
invidious array of objectionable features of doctrine, while no at- 
tempt is made to confute, on solid grounds, the evidence of the 
disclosures.” + 

It is rare that we find, in the statement of a question, a sophis- 
try more unblushing than this. The question whether Sweden- 
borg conversed with spirits and angels, or gained intromission 
into the spiritual world, differs foto celo from the question whe- 





* Ibid, p. vii. “ Intromission into the spiritual world,” is, according to Swe- 
denborg, “only the epening of an interior consciousness.” 

Tt Ibid, This protest of Professor Bush-is rather ludicrous, in view of the sum- 
mary method by which he disposes.of the claims of A. J, Davis, as above stated; 
and even of those of Jacob Behmen (“the dreaming delusions of Jacob Beh- 
men,” Ibid, p. iii.) although Dr. Oetinger, a correspondent of Swedenborg, and 
one of his warmest friends and admirers, teaches that Behmen was a worthy com- 
peer of Swedenborg in the. work of making known the will. of God'to men. After re- 
ferring to Swedenborg’s mission, he immediately adds: “Jacob Behmen appeared 
also, some time ago, but as he was not informed, as he himself states, in the 
sciences, therefore God has raised up Swedenborg, who is mightily conversant 
with the sciences, and who, from his youth up;” &. Documenis, p. 151. And 
yet we are informed on p. 192, and in many other places, that. what Swedenborg 
“wrote from 1745 to 1771, was the result of an especial spiritual illumination, and 
not the deductions of natural philosophy.” If all this be so, it is certainly 
hard to tell what Swedenborg’s seience had to do with his illumination, and vice 
versa; or why poor Behmen could not have been sufficiently illuminated, as the 
Apostles were not men of science; or why Professor Bush should dispose of 
his claims in the summary manner aforesaid. Behmen was born in 1575, 
and died in 1624. 
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ther he was “ immediately instructed by the Lord himself.” And 
yet, by a dextrous changing of the terms, Professor Bush has pre- 
sented them as one question ; or, at least, as equivalent: and this, 
too, in direct view of all the facts which he not only concedes, 
but asserts, respecting A. J. Davis, and many others who gained 
“intromission into the spiritual world.” What would his reply 
have been to any one, who, in presenting such a claim on behalf 
of Davis, should, for instance, represent a converse with spirits, 
or an intromission into the world of spirits, as equivalent to being 
“immediately instructed by the Lord himself?” He has asserted 
the difference, and we, too, assert it. And is it a fair and honor- 
able procedure, therefore, in presenting the issue in relation to 
Swedenborg, to represent the questions as equivalent? We admit 
that Swedenborg held intercourse with the invisible world, just as 
Dr. Hare,* and Davis, and thousands of other such claimants 
have done; but we deny, emphatically, that in any of these in- 
stances there exists the slightest reason to believe that the indi- 
vidual was “immediately instructed by the Lord himself.” 

The internal evidence pleaded on behalf of the claim of Swe- 
denborg, arranges itself in two classes, the philosophical, and the 
theological. We shall briefly attend to each. 

1. The philosophical. “They insist,” says Professor Bush, re- 
ferring to the followers of Swedenborg, “that some rational expla- 
nation shall be given of the immense amount of philosophical truth 
embraced in his disclosures, if indeed this truth is, at the same 
time, mixed up with such a mass of falsehood and error in the 
doctrines, when yet the doctrines come through the medium of 
the disclosures.” + But why do they insist on this, when it is 
admitted that Swedenborg’s philosophy is so fully asserted by A. 
J. Davis, t at the same time that it is maintained that there is, 
in his teachings, and connected with that philosophy, any number 
of falsehoods, both in science and theology ? The only issue pre- 
sented by the question, is fairly met by this instance, and why, 





* See “ Experimental Investigation of the Spirit Manifestations,” by Robert 
Hare, M. D. New York. 1855. pp. 16, 33, &c., &e, 

t Swedenborg Library. Introd. pp. vii, viii. 

t See Davis’ book, pp. 408, 463, 504, 515, 521-523, 542-561, 587-589, 639, 
672-676, &c. 
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therefore, is the issue again insisted upon, while the instance re- 
mains undisposed of? The false spirits, who, according to the 
“New Church,” imparted the aforesaid philosophy to A. J. Davis, 
could, indisputably, have imparted the same to Swedenborg, like- 
wise — as is plain to every one. But let us now proceed to con- 
sider — 


§ 10. The argument in favor of his claim, deduced from his 
Philosophy. 

And now, as to the philosophical argument, we shall endeavor 
to make the reader acquainted with the position which it assumes, 
and he can then have little difficulty in judging of its force and 
conclusiveness. The divine illumination, which is claimed for 
Swedenborg, and to which reference is constantly made, took 
place, according to his own unvarying statement, in 17438, or not 
later than 1744: though some of his followers, as above remarked, 
in order to avoid the absurdity of assigning a divine origin to his 
philosophy, contend that he must have been mistaken in the date, 
and that the illumination referred to must have taken place as 
late as 1745. At all events, however, it is affirmed by his fol- 
lowers that, “from this period, Swedenborg entirely forsook the 
pursuit of science, nor does he once allude, in his works on theology, 
to his former scientific labors :” * which, however, is not exactly 
true. For in his own Index to the Arcana, and under the word 
cause, he does refer to his treatise De cultu et amore Dei, which 
is No. 4 of his philosophical treatises. 

Let it be carefully noted then, at the outset, that his philosophy 
preceded his theology ; and that HIS THEOLOGY IS BUILT UPON HIS 
PHILOSOPHY; and not vice versa. He developed his system of 
philosophy first, from scientific investigation, and antecedent to 
1745; for in this year he published his last philosophical work. 
That this representation is correct, is conceded —first, by himself. 
He insists upon the harmony of his philosophy and theology, 
(which, however, is denied by certain of his followers,)j when 
he asserts so unequivocally, in his aforesaid letter to Dr. Ocetinger 
(Stockholm, Nov. 11, 1766,) that he “was by the Lord first in- 

* Sketch of Swedenborg, &c. Boston. 1842, 

Tt Documents, pp. 31, 32, note. 

VOL. I. — No. 2. 8 
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troduced into the natural sciences, and thus prepared from the 
year 1710-1744, when heaven was opened unto me.” And, of 
course, if the same Lord introduced him into both, the conclusion 
must be obvious to every one. The same thing is asserted by 
him when he go repeatedly avers in relation to his works, “ every 
thing which I have written is true.”* And he plainly intimates 
the same, when, in a letter to Dr. Beyer, he declares that even 
from his fourth to his tenth year he “often revealed things in 
his discourse, which filled his parents with astonishment, and 
made them declare, at times, that certainly the angels spoke 
through my mouth.” + It is asserted, likewise, by his most intel- 
ligent friends and admirers. For example, Sandel, in his Eulo- 
gium, after referring to his philosophy, adds: “But he went 
further; HE WISHED TO COMBINE HIS SYSTEM WITH RELIGION, and 
to this object he almost entirely devoted himself, from the time of the 
publication of his Opera Philisophica et Mineralia.” This wish 
was obviously “father to the thought.” Then, in reference to his 
theological writings, Sandel further remarks that, as far as he 
was able to judge from a slight inspection of them, — 

“They confirm the idea I had previously formed of his sys- 
tem. He explains in them, according to the laws of the system that he 
had adopted, things both visible and invisible; from the former he 
draws conclusions respecting the latter; he represents to himself, in 
conformity with the world in which we live, another and entirely spir- 
itual world, in which, as in this, he admits of degrees of perfection, an 
increase without end in the faculties of the inhabitants, a similarity 
and agreement of tastes and occupations, of conveniences and inconve- 
niences, of pleasures and of pains. STRONGLY IMPRESSED WITH THESE 
IDEAS, HE ENDEAVORED, IN EXAMINING THE Ho.y Scriprures, To 
COMBINE THEM WITH HIS PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES.” And again: 
“Swedenborg was not satisfied with the usual attainments of the 
learned ; he wished to pass the barriers which are opposed to man’s 
acquirements by the imperfection of his state, especially while the soul 
is tied to its frail partner, the body.” { 





* Documents, p. 72, and in many other instances. tT Ibid, p. 130. 

t Documents, pp. 31, 33-35. A statement or two in these beautiful passages 
is somewhat truculently called in question by Dr. Tafel; whose shallow and 
conceited criticisms evince a disposition to deny their accuracy ; but yet asso- 
ciated with an apprehension that it might not be entirely safe for him te doso 
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The same averment is made by his intimate friend, Count Von 
Hépken : 


“ Throughout his life, his soul was occupied with sublime thoughts 
and speculations. ... He was a natural philosopher, yet.on the Car- 
tesian principles. . . . I imagine this science (anatemy,) and his medi- 
tations on the effects of the soul upon our curiously constructed body, 
did, by degrees, lead him from the material to the spiritual.” And 
again: ‘“ In whatever he relates of the spiritual world, and the other 
progressions in the angelic heaven, there appears, as I think, an anal- 
ogy and resemblance of the gradations which God has established in 
the world, and in which no variations or exceptions are admitted : in- 
somuch that Swedenborg has taken the same road by which we proceed 
from the visible to the invisible, from things known to things unknown, 
from several collected facts to one fundamental truth before unknown 
to us; in like manner as, in arithmetic, we are led from known num- 
bers, to those we seek.” * 


Matthias Claudius repeats substantially the same idea; f and 
Professor Girres likewise.t But we omit their statements in order 
to adduce the following from one of Swedenborg’s most fervent 
and intelligent admirers, Mr. J. J. G. Wilkinson: 


“From the beginning he perceived that there was an order in 
nature. This enabled him to pursue his own studies with a view to 
order. He ascended from the theory of earthly substances to the 
theory of the atmospheres, and from both to the theory of cosmog- 
ony, and came gradually to man as the crowning object of nature. He 
brought the order of the macrocosm to illustrate the order of the micro- 
cosm. His dominant end, which he never lost sight of for a moment, 
was spiritual and moral, which preserved his mind alive in a long 
course of physical studies, and empowered him to see life and sub- 
stance in the otherwise dead machinery of the creation.” || 


The learned and candid Morell likewise adds his testimony, as 


follows : 
“ Having gone through the regions of philosophy, Swedenborg came 
to the confines of the province of spirit itself. Often, he tells us, had 


* Documents, pp, 50, 52. The Swedenborgian editors of this work likewise 
endorse these representations ; for, referring to the testimony of Hépken, they 
say: “The above testimony must surely be allowed to carry the greatest weight, both 
asit refers to the character of Swedenborg himself, and of his writings,” &c., p, 56. 

t Ibid. p. 180, t Ibid. p. 192. | Thid. p. 209. 
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he searched for some light upon the nature of the soul, but as often 
had been disappointed; until, at Iength he got upon the right track, 
and entered the sacred chamber. To gaze upon the soul by the senses, 
was manifestly impossible ; but was it not possible to reason up from 
the material to the immaterial, and from the facts of the one, to see 
into the nature of the other? The validity of such a process was 
grounded upon the doctrine of degrees.” 

“ Accordingly all nature by these degrees, ascends from the lowest 
to the highest, and descends from the highest to the lowest ; so that 
by the aid of these philosophical formula, we can study the spiritual 
world by means of the knowledge we possess of the material.” 

“ Wrapt in his own deep reveries, Swedenborg could not resist the 
idea that God, by a special act of his providence, had brought the 
scenery of the spiritual world, and the relations of spiritual truth, be- 
fore his own mental vision, and within the sphere of his intellec- 
tion,” &e. * 


We could cite other authorities in support of the same posi- 
tion, from the ranks of his immediate followers, of the present 
age; but we doubt not the foregoing will be deemed sufficient. 

In whatever way, therefore, the asserted divine illumination 
of Swedenborg, whether the earlier or the later, may be ex- 
plained, it is perfectly obvious from the abundant testimony of 
himself, and of his most intimate and intelligent friends, that the 
illumination, whatever it be, was the result of his speculations 
and philosophy. In fact, is not this practically conceded by his 
followers now, who so constantly obtrude upon our notice his 
scientific attainments? Of what use were they, if God directly 
taught him? John and the other Apostles were taught without 
any such scientific training. 

How, then, in view of all these facts, does the philosophy of 
Swedenborg evince the divinity of his mission? Why is not the 
argument stated clearly, and cogently, and logically? There is 





* Morell’s Historical View of Philosophy. New York. 1848. pp. 202-206. 
See also Documents, pp. 218 to 224, which contain some preposterous remarks 
on the above. The editors of this work modestly assume to understand Swe- 
denborg better than his most learned and intimate friends, and his warmest 
gnd most appreciative admirers. This, however, can never be conceded them, 
at least in regard to his philosophy, whatever we may be willing to allow in 
respect to his theology. 
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not a particle of such evidence belonging to his philosophy, any 
more than there is to that of Jacob Behmen, his actual forerun- 
ner; or to that of A. J. Davis himself. Davis was a young man, 
of pure and unimpeached character; eminently illiterate, and 
wholly unacquainted, as Prof. Bush affirms, with any of the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg. Behmen, too, was quite illiterate; and yet 
these men have, each of them, disclosed a system of philosophy, 
which is, on essential points, so like that of the Swedish seer, 
that even his own friends are unable to portray the difference. 
And why, then, should we accord to Swedenborg the claim of a 
divinely taught philosophy, and refuse it to them? Will our 
antagonists please to answer the question? 

The condition of the philosophical argument, therefore, on be- 
half of the claim of Swedenborg, is susceptible of being stated 
within a narrow compass. He, at the outset, explained the spirit- 
ual by the help of the natural. But the soul truly illuminated 
and instructed by the Lord, pursues a different course — the course 
which is sanctioned no less by enlightened reason, than by reve- 
lation. Instead of attempting to draw down God, and the things 
of the life to come, to the crude conceptions of an earth-born phi- 
losophy, it takes hold upon the things revealed, and seeks to ele- 
vate our thoughts and conceptions to their level; and to explain 
the natural by the light of the spiritual and revealed.* The 
course of Swedenborg was the opposite of this. Hence, though 
he published his philosophy first, his subsequent spiritual dis- 
courses are found to accord therewith in general; and are, as 
above shown, maintained by his friends to do so. f 


§ 11. The Argument from his Theology. 
As, therefore, there neither is nor can be any internal evidence, 


* See Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Book Il. Works, vol. i: p. 34. 

t Let it not be supposed that we deny that there is an existing harmony be- 
tween the moral and physical, and the material and spiritual, in the universe. 
But whether there is or is not such harmony existing, is not the question, 
though our antagonists endeavor to raise this side-issue, and represent it as 
the point in dispute. Such a harmony or “correspondence” may ezist; but 
if it do, the legitimate method of discovering it is not precisely that of Plato, 
of Origen, of Manes, or of Swedenborg. Bacon has pointed it out in a pas- 
sage to which the above marginal note refers, and which we would beg leave 
to commend to the careful consideration of the followers of Swedenborg. 
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or evidence of any kind, proving his philosophy to be divine, or 
the result of a divine illumination, is there any to sustain the 
similar claim which is put forth on behalf of his theology ? 

The chief proof of the divine mission of Swedenborg appears, 
in the view of his followers, to be derived from the theology 
which he inculeates. This is apparent by their constant refer- 
ences to the subject.* And here, too, Swedenborg mainly, if not 
altogether, rests his claim. + The internal evidence of the truth- 
fulness of his disclosures in theology — the response which it is said 
they meet with, in human consciousness, and in the very interiors 
of our being, especially when candor and unbiased reason are 
permitted to operate, or when the subject is considered from the 
high stand-point of a regenerated nature —is, and must be, both 
sufficient and convincing. Granting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, this assumption, the question must, at least partially, in- 
volve the subject of hermeneutics. This, however, we shall not 
enter upon, for it is unnecessary. But the other issues which it 
involves we shall proceed to consider. 

It is affirmed, for instance, and it is the great and constant plea 
of his followers, that Swedenborg, in his theology, has furnished 
correct and particular information respecting the spiritual world, 
and the future condition of man. But he brings no practicable 
or available light to those who humbly and earnestly receive the 
Scripture testimony on this subject. They realize no need of his 
visions and lucubrations ; for to them the Gospel brings life and 
immortality fully and sufficiently to light. They find im that rev- 
elation, far better expressed, and far more clearly taught, all that 
they need to know of God, and of themselves; of their position in 
the present world, and of their prospects in the world to come. 
They feel the need of nothing further, to answer all the demands 
of their moral and intellectual nature; or to furnish imcentives to 
duty, both in relation to God and to their fellow men. They are 
therein taught that there is a hell and a heaven; that Christ has 
died to save man from the curse of the law, and from the pollu- 





* Bush’s New Church Miscellanies, pp. 320-368 ; and Reply to Dr. Woods, p. 
79; and Letters to a Trinitarian, Preface. 

t See T. C. R., 182, 183, 581, 582, 779, 781; and A, E., 1285, 8945; also Doou- 
ments, ut supra, pp. 88, 56, 65, 71, 72, 87, 145, 152, 168, 169. 
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tion and all the consequences of sin; that salvation is freely 
offered to all men; and that the finally impenitent will be forever 
damned, and the truly penitent eternally saved. 


§ 12. The Argument illustrated by the case of Manes. 

Swedenborg, it is true, like that singularly acute and learned 
philosopher Manes, or Manichzeus, professes to go much further ; 
and, like him, to teach that heaven and the spiritual world is like 
the earth in its appearance and scenery, only immeasurably larger 
and more glorious ; * and that God is in that world what the sun 
is in this, and is, as it were, an immense sun; } that there was 
no trinity in God in any sense, anterior to the creation of the 
world ; and that neither the Son nor Holy Spirit were then in ex- 
istence ; { that man has two souls, one of divine origin, and the 
other concupiscent and groveling, and derived from matter; § 
that there is, at least, for many souls, a probation and purifica- 
tion beyond the present life, some being delivered from hell it- 
self; || that the material body of Christ never arose from the 
dead, and that he arose only spiritually; ** and, to omit other 
points, that God is in the human form; and that heaven itself 
presents the appearance of a “GranD May.” + + 

He, moreover, undertakes, as that philosopher also did before 
him, to describe what the happiness of heaven consists in ; and to 





* See A. E. 405, 1206. Ath. Creed, 94. A. C. 4, 1540, 3218 to 3226, 8891. 

t See “Canons of the New Church,” Chapteriv. A.E. 944, 1196. H.and 
H. 116-140. Concerning Div. Wisd. 12. 

t “ Before the world was created there was no Trinity in God.” “The Trin- 
ity of God came into being after the world was created, and actually in the 
fullness of time, and then in God incarnate, who is the Lord, the Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” “That the Trinity of God neither did nor could exist before the Crea- 
tion of the world.” &. Canons. 

? See “ Heavenly Doctrines of New Jerusalem,” 16-34; and also Bush’s Let- 
ters to a Trinitarian, Letter ix; and the Anglo-American New Church Repository 
for January, 1851, p. 37. 

|| See H. and H. 491-518; and§8. D. 218, 228, 3489. 

* * See A. C. 978, 1713, 1745, 2159, 2574; Doct. of the Lord, 35; Bush's Letters 
toa Trinitarian, pp. 105, 106, 140, 144; Noble's Appeal, pp. 118, 119, 140, 141. 

t fT Ido not find that Manes affirms directly that God is in the human form, 
or that heaven has the appearance of a “‘ Grand Man.” He held, however, that 
God has twelve members equally bright and splendid; which, taken in connec- 
tion with the twelve Zodiacal signs, and their supposed influence upon the 
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show how the wicked, in the world to come, eat the fruit of their 
own doings. But the Bible recognizes the existence of no neces- 
sity for such specific particularity. It announces, with sufficient 
clearness and fullness, all that is necessary to be known respect- 
ing the character and attributes of God; and respecting the great 
truths of eschatology; and leaves them to operate upon the hu- 
man will and reason with all their impressive reality. We are 
assured that God will make good, to the very letter, all his de- 
clarations ; nor can we realise the existence of any necessity fur 
being specifically informed how he will do so. Nothing, therefore, 
is gained to theology, for any available purpose, even should it 
be granted that Swedenborg’s communications respecting the fu- 
ture world may be true. And such being the fact, we are un- 
able to recognize in these disclosures, even allowing them to be 
preternatural, any evidence of their divinity, inasmuch as we can- 
not for a moment admit that God would endow and employ a 
messenger to announce matters that are not only contrary to his 
revealed will, but also of no practical importance to man. 

The formal doctrines of his system are also insisted on as af- 
fording such evidence. And Professor Bush, in a late treatise, 
has specifically enumerated them.* They are in relation to the 
Trinity, Atonement, Regeneration, and the relation of Charity 
and Faith in the economy of salvation. On this matter, however, 
it is sufficient here to remark that as the views which he advances 
on all these subjects were indisputably entertained by others, 
centuries ago, the mere fact of his adopting them can, of course, 
furnish no satisfactory proof of the divinity of his mission, For 
if these views carry with them the seal of a divine origin, the 
divinely appointed mission for imparting them dates far anterior 
to Swedenborg. 





twelve members of the human body, as then classified, seems to shadow forth, 
at least, a similar idea. 

There are, of course, other points on which there is no agreement; for the phil- 
osophy of Swedenborg is immeasurably in advance of that of Manes, The 
above points, however, are all that need be here specified in the way of illustra- 
tion. 

* New Church Miscellanies, pp. 324-346. I merely refer to the Professor’s 
treatise as being the latest on this subject. The same topics are also learnedly 
treated in his Reply to Dr. Woods. 
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It is needless, however, to protract this argument. We shall, 
therefore, proceed briefly to consider the whole question in the 
light of a plain and obvious illustration, and leave it with the 
reader to decide how much weight should justly be awarded to a 
claim of divine illumination, set up on such grounds as these. 


§ 13. Illustration of the Argument from the case of the Shakers. 

More than a century and a half ago, * a few individuals, pro- 
fessing spiritual enlightenment, went over from France into Eng- 
land, and taught the doctrines which they professed to have re- 
ceived by divine illumination, and visions and communications of 
angels and spirits. As one result of their labors, some forty years 
later, ¢ a small number, professing to be led by the Divine Spirit, 
were induced to unite themselves into a society near Manchester, 
under the ministry of James and Jane Wardley ; and boldly tes- 
tified that the second appearance of Christ was at hand; and that 
the Church was rising in her full and transcendent glory, which 
would effect the final downfall of Antichrist. They affirmed that 
the work of the great day of God was then commencing, and would 
increase until every promise of God should be fulfilled. They 
continued “to increase in light and power,” { with occasional ad- 
ditions to their number, till about the year 1770, when “by a 
special manifestation of divine light, the present testimony of sal- 
vation and eternal life was fully revealed to Ann Lee, § and by 
her to the Society.” This remarkable woman, as destitute of 
education as A. J. Davis himself, and equally unacquainted with 
the writings of Swedenborg, commenced a mission of teaching and 
reforming, which her followers aver was begun by divine illumi- 
nation, and attested by the divine seal of prophecy, if not of 
miracle. She had “repeated visions of the Lord, and held inter- 
course with the unseen and invisible world;” and through life 
evinced a patience, and faith and charity, and a zeal and an indus- 
try in promoting the welfare of man, which are unusual even in the 





* About 1706. See “A Summary View of the Millennial Church,” p. 4. 
Albany. 1823. 

t About 1747. See ibid. t Ibid. pp. 4, 5. Lemploy their own words. 

2 She was born in Manchester, England, in 1736, and died in New Lebanon, 
New York, Sept. 8, 1784. 
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present day. And as the result of her asserted illumination, she 
announced, in direct antagonism to the prevalent orthodox or evan- 
gelical doctrine, a system of theology which, in all its leading or 
fundamental features, is precisely what Swedenborg himself has 
announced. Any man can satisfy himself of the entire accuracy 
of this representation, who will examine and compare the two 
systems. I say, in all their leading features — for there exist also 
some strong points of antagonism; as, for example, in the views 
which the systems present of scortatory love and marriage. They 
differ, likewise, in the views they express of the nature of God; 
but the points of coincidence may be summed up as follows: 

“Mother Ann” and her followers teach : 

1. That “the creation and order of the natural world is a 
figure of that which is spiritual.” * 

2. That there is a probationary state, or a state of purification 
for the soul, beyond the present life. + 

3. The progressive increase of the work of God demands an 
entirely new dispensation in the present day, and hence that the 
Millennial day has now commenced, and, though yet in its begin- 
ing, is an increasing work. The Kingdom of Christ is now es- 
tablished, &c., &c. f 

4. The old Church, previous to 1735, has utterly apostatized 
and perished, and hence the necessity of a new revelation. Those 
“who expect to find the order and power of the primitive Church 
solely by the revelation given in that day, will, in the event, 
most certainly be disappointed.” “And certain it is, that if 
the predictions of Christ, on this subject, have ever been fulfilled, 
then there was a time when he had no true Church on earth. 
This period may easily be ascertained by an impartial examina- 
tion of ecclesiastical history,” &c., &c. Hence, the work of build- 
ing up and establishing the Church “could not be effected till 
Christ made his second appearance,” &. And they mention it 
as “a remarkable circumstance, that Ann Lee was born the very 





* Millennial Church, part III, chap. iii, pp. 116-120. 

t Ibid. Part IV, chap. v., pp. 171-173. This doctrine, they inform us, was not 
only explicitly and clearly taught by Mother Ann, but has been fully confirmed 
to the Society by many visions and divine revelations. p. 178. 

t Ibid. Chap. vi. pp. 173-183. 
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next year, viz.: 1736.” They also aver that from 1747 there was 
a gradual increase of light and power “till the establishment of 
the MILLENraL CHURCH, or second gospel temple, in the year 1792, 
which then became the habitation of souls in true gospel order.” * 

5. The second coming of Christ is not the appearance of the 
same personal Being, but a manifestation of the same spirit. And 
as the first appearing of Christ, to take upon himself human na- 
ture, and declare his mission, was in the flesh; so his second 
appearing, for the redemption of his people, must be in the Spirit. 
The old Church advocate knows not what is meant by the “new 
heavens and new earth;” and he always inclines to put a natural 
construction on those prophetic descriptions in the sacred writ- 
ings, which relate to the second coming of Christ, and to the day 
of judgment. Hence the ideas of personality and locality in con- 
templating that event; and hence the opinion of his coming in 
the natural clouds of the atmosphere, and operating upon the 
natural elements. He has actually come as a thief, in the time 
of such extensive spiritual darkness, &c. + 

6. The second manifestation of Christ, not instantly universal, 
but gradual and progressive, like the rising sun. { 

7. Regeneration. Christ was born into a fallen nature with all 
its propensities. This nature he received through the medium of 
his natural birth, of the Virgin Mary; therefore, he necessarily 
had a progressive travail out of it. Hence it is evident that the 
work of regeneration first commenced in him. The new birth was 
not even taught before Christ was manifested in the flesh, in the 
person of Jesus; and Jesus having been the first who travailed in 
the regeneration, and received the spiritual birth, he was the first 
to teach it to others. || 

8. Heaven and Hell. The opinion which generally prevails in 
relation to the spiritual world, seems to be confined to the idea 
of merely a heaven and hell, at a great distance from this world, 
and that there is noother place for the habitation of souls. These 
erroneous ideas evidently proceed from the want of spiritual light 
and the prejudice of education. 





* Millennial Church. Chap. vii. pp. 184-194. 
Tt Ibid. Part V., chap. i. & ii., pp. 195-207. 


t Ibid. Caption of chapter iii., p. 207. | Ibid. Chap. v. p. 228. 
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“ The connection between the temporal and spiritual world, is like 
that of soul and body. Man, being composed of the natural elements, 
is the offspring of the world in its highest degree of perfection ; the 
spiritual and temporal parts being united in him, he comes forth with 
a soul and body, and thereby shows the order from whence he pro- 
ceded. When a soul leaves the body, being still a living and conscious 
being, it moves in the elements of the spiritual world, while the body, 
being dead, soon dissolves and mingles again with the elements of the 
temporal world. 

“ The distance between God and men, and between heaven and hell, 
is not measured by space, as we measure distance on earth. The full- 
ness of Heaven itself, is a state of perfect separation from all evil, and 
contains the highest perfection of order, glory, and happiness. Hell, 
in its fullness, is a state of entire separation from all good, and the 
source of all evil, disorder and confusion ; and hence, it forms a situa- 
tion of the most awful and excessive horror and misery. Between these 
two, there is an infinity of different states and situations of souls, both 
in the body and out of it, each containing different degrees of good or 
evil, according to their good or evil works. And hence it is, that, as 
the soul is the real acting principle in man;” &. “His nearness to 
hell is measured by the proportion of evil which exists and reigns in 
him ; his nearness to heaven, by” &c. * 


Their views of faith, justification, obedience, and charity, might 
also be presented in illustration; this, however, would be draw- 
ing out the scheme to too great a length. We, therefore, shall 
advert to but two topics more. 

9. The Resurrection. There is no such thing as a resurrection 
of the body. The passages of Scripture which announce the 
doctrine, speak of the resurrection of the soul; and have no 
reference to the natural body, except as a figure. The great ob-. 
ject and design of the resurrection, is to raise souls out of their 
natural, fallen, and depraved state, into a spiritual and heavenly 
state. T 

The resurrection of the natural body of man, is strongly ar- 
gued from the supposed resurrection of the natural body of Christ, 
which is thought to be established beyond dispute, by the fact 





* Millennial Church, pp, 171-178, 225-227. 
t Ibid: Part VI, chap. v., pp, 302, seq. Comp. A. C. 4527, 5078, 
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that it was not found in the sepulchre where it was laid. The 
resurrection of Jesus Christ was a spiritual resurrection. * 

10. The Day of Judgment is inseparably connected with the 
Resurrection. We view it as a work which has already com- 
menced; a work which we ourselves have seen and felt, &. Its 
work is to separate between the principles of good and evil, and to 
convince souls of their ungodliness ; and to render impartial jus- 
tice to all souls, &c. It has now commenced, and God has be- 
gun to judge the nations of the earth. It will be gradual and 
progressive, but certain and effectual; and will continue till a 
full and final separation shall be made between good and evil. + 

The foregoing statements we have made in their own language 
chiefly. It is not in place here to expose their multitudinous 
errors. This is not our design in presenting them. Nor is it 
necessary that we adduce the points of antagonism between their 
system, and that of Swedenborg.t The design must be sufli- 
ciently apparent to the reader. 


After I had completed the foregoing abstract, I met with the 
following remarkable admission, in a letter to Prof. Bush, from 
Dr. Roehrig, published in the New Church Repository for 1858, 
page 467. It speaks for itself, and fully illustrates and confirms 
our argument. It will be perceived, however, that the writer of 
the letter is, from some cause or other, profoundly silent on the 
subject of Manes and his theology; and that the teachings of 
Swedenborg are his sole rule for deciding upon the claims, truth- 
fulness, &c., of all other systems : 


“ When I was still in Paris I had begun a thorough research, not 





* Millennial Church, p. 307, seq. In treating this subject they employ the very 
speculations of Manes and Swedenborg to sustain them. See Mosheim’s Com- 
ment., Century III., Sect. 47; and Conf. A. C- 1745, 2159, 2674, 2649, 3212, 3318, 
8036, 6866, 10829; and Doctrine of the Lord, 35. 

t Ibid. pp. 313-818. Conf. A. C. 900, 2117-2122, 

t There are quite obvious antagonisms between the systems. For example, 
they come to a direct issue upon the subject of worldly pleasure and “ conjugial”’ 
delights. See pp. 129-168, 224-235, on this subject, compared with Sweden- 
borg’s views on Conjugial Love. Or, see Professor Bush’s Statement of Reasons, 
p. 125; and his Reply to Dr. Woods, pp. 176-237. On these points, however, 
both Manes and Mother Ann are in direct antagonism to Swedenborg. 
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only in the comparative theology of the Heathen’s religions, but also 
of the systems of the various Christian denominations of ancient and 
modern times. My especial object in doing so, was, to discover the 
greatest possible amount of confirmatory proofs or analogies for the 
truth of the New Church doctrines. Thus I studied the religious doc- 
trines of the Samosatians, Hieracites, Ejacetes, Encratites, Cocceians, 
ete,, etc., and in the creed of one of those sects I found this, in that 
of another I found again another, point conform to our own belief. 
This partial conformity with Swedenborg’s statements most evidently 
shows that those sects have had real communications with the spiritual 
world, though not of the same truthful character as thoge accorded to 
Swedenborg himself. And, indeed, with the one we find the belief that 
the Word has an interior spiritual sense ; with another we meet with the 
belief of the figurative sense of the six days of creation (Hieracites ;) 
with others, resurrection in a spiritual body ; one God implying Trin- 
ity; God in a human form, ete., ete. As to the modern sects, I need 
ofily to adduce one example out of many others. In the “Sum- 
mary View of the Millennial Church” (Shakers), many interesting 
coincidences with New Church spiritual views are to be found. How- 
ever far I may be from recognizing the soundness of the reasonings set 
forth in their leading works, such as the “Testimony of Christ's 
Second Appearing,” “Dunlavy’s Manifesto,” ete., yet, I must say, 
nevertheless, that, in the book alluded to (“ A Summary View”), we 
meet with many striking evidences of a species of spiritual communi- 
cations bearing quite a close resemblance to those which we read in 
Swedenborg. As a New Churchman I am indeed constrained to reject, 
as widely errant from truth, many of their distinguishing tenets, par- 
ticularly those relating to celibacy, to Christ’s second appearing in the 
person of Ann Lee, to their mode of worship, etc., yet this does not 
prevent me from acknowledging in the following points a most marked 
affinity with New Church doctrines: 1. No three persons in the God- 
head ; but a divine duality of power and wisdom. 2. No resurrection 
of the natural body. 3. No heaven and hell as material places. 4. No 
transfer of the guilt of the first transgressor. 5. No value in Faith 
without Charity and good works. 6. No vicarious Atonement, or Im- 
putation. 7. The constant influx of good and bad spirits. 8. A cer- 
tain spiritually representative or figurative character in all the produc- 
tions of nature and human industry. 

“The coincidences under these heads are striking, and it is much to 
be regretted that they cannot in their minds, be eliminated from the 
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theologic errors with which they are mixed up. Let us hope that 
eventually they may be.” 





The question, then, in view of these things, is a very plain 
one: Was Ann Lee divinely taught, as she claimed to be, to 
impart this system of doctrine to man? She taught these asserted 
truths, and whence were they obtained? If they are not evidence 
of divine illumination in her case, how can they be such in the 
case of Swedenborg? They were not obtained from Swedenborg 
as already remarked; and from what source were they derived? 
Should it be affirmed, however, by the New Church, that she ob- 
tained them from Swedenborg, (though there is direct evidence 
to the contrary,) and that, therefore, her claims to divine illumi- 
nation were mere imposture; it is very easy to evince, on pre- 
cisely the same principle, that Swedenborg obtained these same 
doctrines from persons who had previously taught them, * and 
that, therefore, his claim to divine illumination was imposture. ¢ 





* We ought, perhaps, however, to make an exception in favor of one or more; 
which though previously taught by others, do really appear, in Swedenborg’s 
case, to be the result of labored philosophical elaboration. He had adopted the 
great Cartesian principle, that the universe depends upon the productive 
power of God, as much for its continued existence and operation, as it did for 
its first existence; in other words, that continual preservation differs not from 
continual creation; —a sentiment which Origen had advanced, and upon which 
Spinoza subsequently erected his imposing superstructure of Pantheism. But 
the acute and mighty intellect of the Swedish Seer (whom a fallen archangel 
might exult to triumph over,) grasped this great principle fully and firmly; and 
carried it in its applications, not only far beyond the ken of Des Cartes, but 
beyond the Serbonian bog in which Spinoza and his modern disciples have 
become hopelessly swamped; and far out of the reach also of that Atheism 
and Pantheism which have heretofore sought to fly to it for shelter. 

t “With regard to a change of principles, we can assure our readers that 
there was not @ single principle of faith ever advanced by Mother Ann and the first 
Eiders, of which we have any knowledge, but is still maintained by the Society with- 
out any variation whatever.” Millen. Church, Preface, p. x. “The great prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, revived and brought to light by Mother Ann, and the suc- 
ceeding witnesses, comprise the whole law of Christ, manifested in this day 
of his second appearing.” Ibid. p. 245. 

These “first Elders” were William Lee (brother of Mother Ann) { 1784, 
James Whittaker, tf 1787,John Hocknell, ¢ 1799. The nezt generation began, if 
I mistake not, with Joseph Meacham, concerning whose life or death I have 
not been able to learn any thing 
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Was, then, Ann Lee’s mission a true one? She claims it on 
the same ground that Swedenborg claims his own mission to be 
such; and it has the very same marks of “truth” in its teach- 
ings. They were cotemporary; and yet though both alike equally 
commissioned, knew nothing of each other. Yet they taught the 
same theology, and each became the founder of a new and res- 
pectable religious sect; the one naming itself “ The New Jeru- 
salem Church,” and the other adopting the sobriquet of “ The 
Millennial Church.” But neither recognizes the claims of the 
other, notwithstanding all their agreement in doctrine; on the 
contrary, they manifestly entertain, towards each other’s claims, 
about the same degree of charity and good will as was anciently 
entertained for each other by the Jews and Samaritans. 

If, then, the mission of Swedenborg is to be admitted on theologi- 
eal grounds to be divine, why should not the mission of Mother 
Ann be, on similar grounds, likewise received? But both cannot 
be admitted, for there is, on various important points, a direct 
antagonism between them. The evidence on theological grounds, 
however, appears to be as conclusive in one case as in the other. 
And, consequently, if it is insufficient for Mother Ann, it is insuf- 
ficient also for Swedenborg. That is, his claim to divine illumi- 
nation, on theological grounds, is simply absurd. In the exercise 
of an enlightened reason, it cannot for a moment be seriously 
entertained. 

§ 14. Conclusion. 

There is one point on which we have not thought it necessary 
to dwell, but which is frequently presented and insisted on as an 
evidence of the divine illumination of Swedenborg — and that is 
the nature of his disclosures in relation to the spiritual world: 
and an appeal is made to human consciousness as authenticating 
their truthfulness and accuracy. We have not thought it neces- 
sary to discuss this portion of the argument in support of his 
claim, because the manner in which human consciousness is expect- 
ed to verify such extraordinary disclosures, in the absence of all di- 
rect and positive knowledge on the subject, has not yet been point- 
ed out. And because, in the absence of such an exposé, an assump- 
tion of such a character is an instance of bald impertinence. * 





* Human consciousness is thus asserted to be in antagonism to our most 
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There is, therefore, not a particle of rational ground on which 
to base the claim of Swedenborg to divine illumination ; and, con- 
sequently, on which to credit his repeated asseveration that the 
Lord had revealed himself to him, commanding him to write and 
publish ; and that all and every thing which he has written and 
published is true. The facts alleged, and to which reference is 
above made, may be admitted to sustain the position that he had 
intercourse with the spiritual world. But this, on his own prin- 
ciples, can only evidence a supernatural or preternatural illumi- 
nation, and not one that is divine:—a species of illumination 
which facts, equally striking and as well attested, prove to exist 
in other cases, associated, too, with most glaring and monstrous 
errors and delusions, and with the grossest forms of infidelity. 
And neither can the slightest evidence of the Divine seal be dis- 
covered, either in his philosophy or theology. The proof of all 
this is before the reader, and to his decision we now submit the 
question. 

There is, however, in this connection, one consideration which 
is much insisted on by the New Church, and which it would be 
unfair and improper to pass without notice. It is contended that 
any attempt to solve “the problem of Swedenborg’s claim,” by 
referring his illumination to spiritual delusion, or to any thing 
short of what he himself declares to be its true source and origin, 
is fraught with difficulty and absurdity far greater than any which 
can arise from the admission that his own statements and impres- 
sions on the subject are accurate. And, in support of this, we 
are told that it is inconceivable and preposterous to suppose that 
any hostile and malignant spirit who sought to delude the Seer, 
and through him to deceive and lead to ruin the human race, 
would ever have imparted through him so much that is admitted 
to be true; and such views of the necessity of holiness on the 
part of man; and of the consequences of sin in the future stages 
of our being. And that as such things can only operate benefi- 





cherished belief respecting God, and Christ, and the resurrection, and the judg- 
ment to come, and many other deeply important truths of revelation, And 
then, moreover, how is human consciousness to verify the doctrine of corres- 
pondences; the denial of the resurrection of the body; the assertion that 
heaven is in the form of a Grand Man; and a thousand other asserted disclo- 
sures which are utterly, in the very nature of the case, beyond its reach ? 
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cially upon man, it cannot without manifest absurdity be supposed 
that they were derived from any but a good source; and if so, 
their source can be ultimately traced only to God. 

Such is the argument. I have stated it much more forcibly and 
logically than I have found it to exist in their writings, for I wish 
to do no injustice to the conception itself. It is the very focus 
in which are made to converge all the rays of the preceding ar- 
guments ; and it is claimed to present an alternative or dilemma 
to the rejectors of the mission of Swedenborg, which, if fairly and 
properly considered, must lead to the frank admission of his 
claim. * But is this even so? Let reason and common sense 
decide. 

Is poison, when surreptitiously administered with the view of 
destroying life, ever administered alone? Is acknowledged error 
or falsehood ever propounded in its naked deformity for the re- 
ception of men? What is the universal testimony of facts in rela- 
tion te these matters? Consult the history of any acknowledged 
heresiarch — consider, for example, the case of Manes, of Mother 
Ann, of A. J. Davis, of Dr. Hare; and whatever origin may be 
assigned to the views they inculcate, do we not find associated 
with their admitted errors, mistakes or falsehoods, many deeply 
important and practical truths? Human cunning has always, in 
seeking to delude and deceive, proceeded on this principle ; and 
to such operation mainly is to be attributed whatever success has 
attended its efforts. These things are all well known and every 
where acknowledged. And now, on the supposition that one of 
those powerful and malignant spirits, of whom Swedenborg 
speaks so largely, and who are ever on the watch to deceive and 
ruin mankind, should succeed in obtaining a human instrument 
adapted to his purpose, is it not obvious that he would, in the 
same manner as above stated, aim to secure his end, and associ- 
ate a large proportion of trath, (beautiful, perhaps, and captiva- 
ting to the soul,) with the error which it was his main object to 
inculcate ? Suppose, for instance, that his aim were to induce 
our sinful and perishing race to neglect the salvation proffered to 
us by God, through his dear Son, and which is only to be secured 
by an earnest and sincere reliance on his atoning sacrifice for sin ; 


* See Prof. Bush’s Reply to Hmerson; and Introduction to the Swedenborg Library. 
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and by application to him as the only Mediator between God and 
men—the only Intercessor and Advocate whose pleadings can 
avail on our behalf; it is obvious that, could his aim in this res- 
pect be secured, every thing which he sought would, in effect, be 
substantially secured. What, then, should hinder him from accom- 
panying such an effort and such an aim with the disclosure of any 
amount of new and captivating truths? Such truths could not 
neutralize the deadly poison when received into the system ; and 
of course, therefore, the more of them the better. He could safely, 
and in perfect consistency with his ultimate aim, not only unfold 
to our vision all that he knew of the glories of heaven and of 
the state of the blessed; and of hell, and the condition of the 
lost ; and might describe far more fully than had been previously 
done to men, the condition of the human soul immediately sub- 
sequent to death; but also inculcate any amount of practical doc- 
trine, charity, love, and what not. For what could any or all of 
these things avail, so long as the soul is willing to neglect, prac- 
tically, the great and only Physician, “ who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” Let him but succeed in inducing the 
soul to believe that there is no Mediator between God and men; 
that there is no Intercessor or High Priest at the right hand of 
the throne of God; and that we are not to plead in prayer that 
mercy may be granted us for Christ’s sake ;* and so lead us to re- 





* “The invocation of blessings for Christ's sake is utterly unknown in the New 
Church, because we cannot by possibility so separate the Father from the Son as 
to render such language appropriate to the subject.” Bush’s New Church Mis- 
cellanies, p. 8325. The same is, in the fullest manner, asserted also by Sweden- 
borg himself. Ina letter to Dr. Menander, Archbishop of Sweden, he says “ It 
is an error to address God the Father, and te supplicate him to have mercy for the 
sake of his Son, and to send his Holy Spirit; this mode of worship and of suppli- 
cation is directly contrary to the truth, for the truth teaches us to address the 
Lord alone, in whom dwelleth the Father, and through whom only the Father 
can be approached and worshiped. Moreover, thecommon mode of supplica- 
ting the Father for the sake of the Son, involves a clear and distinct idea of 
three gods, and gives rise te the belief that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
three separate and distinct divine beings.” Documents, p.165. The same ob- 
jections, of course, apply to the other doctrines above referred to; and hence we 
find that the New Church “recognizes no Mediator between God and men; nor 
any High Priest or Intercessor at God’s right hand.” See A.C. 2250. The 
reader who would compare the foregoing views with the Word of God, can con- 
sult the following along with other passages: Eph. iv: $2, Luke xi: 18, John vii: 
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ject the counsel of God against ourselves, and the only name given 
under heaven amongst men whereby we must be saved: then, so 
far as the receivers of his doctrine are concerned, he has neutral- 
ized the very object of Jesus in coming to redeem and save. 
Admitting, therefore, that Swedenborg’s philosophy, and psychol- 
ogy, and theology, contain many important truths — the admis- 
sion meets not the requirements of the case. Manes, and “ Mother 
Ann,” and A. J, Davis, and Dr. Hare, and others, have all taught 
many truths, as all must admit. But what does the admission 
amount to? Just nothing. It bears not in either case upon the 
true issue. 

And then further: In Swedenborg’s case, it is more apparent 
than in either of the others, that he, by excess, and by the long in- 
dulgence of a disposition to pry into the unknown and invisible, 
had brought himself into that condition, which, according to the 
express averments of his followers (above referred to,) is best 
adapted to bring man into association with those malignant spirits 
who are ever on the. watch to deceive. He brought himself, 
therefore, within the sphere of their influence and power; and 
why then may they not have deceived him? What was to hin- 
der their making him believe that the Lord revealed himself to 
him; opened to him the spiritual world, and commissioned him 
to teach and publish all that he has both taught and published; 
and even in his dying moments to endorse it all, with all its in- 
consistencies, errors and irreconcilable contradictions ? * 





37-39, Rom. viii: 34, Mark xvi: 19, Col. iii: 1, 1 Tim. ii: 5, Heb. i: 3, 18, and vii: 
25, and viii: 1, and ix: 24, and x: 12, and xii: 2, 1 Pet iii: 22, 1 John ii: 1, 
Rev. iii: 5, and v: 18, and xiv: 1, 13. 

* The Rev. B. F. Barrett, (to whom we have already several times referred, ) 
in a letter to the New York Christian Inquirer of Feb. 21, 1857, thus adverts to 
this subject : 

“In declarations of this sort did Swedenborg persist till the close of his nat- 
ural life. The excellent Swedish clergyman who visited him just before his 
death, and when he knew that his course on earth was nearly finished, urged 
him in a most solemn manner, if he had written anything concerning the other 
world that was untrue, “now to publish the truth to the world, and recant either 
the whole or a part of what he had advanced, since he had now nothing more 
to expect from the world, which he was so soon about to leave forever. Upon 
hearing these words from me,” continues the clergyman, “Swedenborg raised 
himself half upright in his bed, and placing his sound hand upon his breast, 
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Let it be further remembered, that no issue is here raised res- 
pecting the sincerity and veracity of Swedenborg; though this 
is frequently, by his followers, represented as the only issue. We 
have no doubt that Swedenborg really and truly believed that 
the Lord had appeared to him, and directed him to do what he 
did. He believed that he was divinely illuminated, BUT HE WAS 
DECEIVED. His wish was “father to the thought;” nor has he 
furnished a particle of proof in favor of his claim to any such 
illumination. That he was preternaturally illuminated, we do not 
deny. But in the absence of all proof in his support, and with 
a vast array of evidence against the truth of his claim, we do 
utterly deny that Swedenborg’s teachings are from God! We ut- 
terly deny the validity of his claim to any heavenly illumination. 
And here, for the present, we leave the matter. 
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said with zeal and emphasis, ‘ As true as you see me before you, so true is 
every thing that I have written, and I could have said more had I been per- 
mitted. When you come into eternity, you will seé all things as I have stated 
and described them, and we shall have much to discourse about them with each 
other.’”’ 

“ Now, these solemn and oft-repeated asseverations of our Seer were either 
true or false. Either he did see and converse with angels and spirits, as he 
declares, or he did not. If what he asserts be untrue, then must he have been 
either insane or a most villanous impostor, or self-deceived. No other alterna- 
tive seems left us.” 
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Art. Il. — The Nature and Import of a Christian Profession. 


The human mind tends to oscillate between extremes; when 
unsettled, inclines to swing off to the point furthest possible from 
that it leaves, which is not unfrequently one of equal or greater 
error. The discovery of unsoundness in the foundations of any 
belief, which removes one danger, is succeeded by another ; that, 
all else but the necessity of escape lost sight of, the tenability of 
intermediate grounds will not be considered, and there will be no 
pause in the retreat until the remotest, and perhaps a more fatal, 
point is reached. In the weak or ill-balanced mind this tendency 
is strongest. It is this tendency developed beyond its ordinary 
strength, more than anything else, that makes the distinctive 
character of minds which we are accustomed to regard as con- 
stitutionally erratic. They stand only in extremes. They are 
like a shuttle, which under one impulse given it does not stop 
until it strikes the opposite end of the batton, and by a similar 
impulse shoots back to the place from which it started. Hence, 
great revolutions or reformations require strong and well-balanced 
minds to conduct them successfully, and always involve some 
danger of a sacrifice of truth in the opposite direction. 

What we have remarked, is illustrated in almost every depart- 
ment of human thought or speculation in which it is possible for 
men to differ —in metaphysical science, and in whatever is theo- 
retic in politics, medicine and the physical sciences; but is most 
observable in that department in which its effects are most to be 
deplored — that is, in theological investigation and religious faith. 
This is owing, perhaps, to the very importance of truth here, and 
the correspondingly great dread of error, which gives more than 
the ordinary energy to the natural impulse to fly precipitately 
from discovered danger —an energy which too frequently carries 
far beyond the point of safety. It may seem paradoxical, yet it 
must be admitted to be a truth, that nearly every great and gross 
error that prevails in any religious society of much extent, had 
its beginning in a germ of truth, or is but a violent and intem- 
perate protest against an opposite error. May we not find a 
proof and illustration of this statement, in the different extreme 
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views among professed Christians concerning the nature of the 
Sacraments? In the strong dissent entered against the Papal su- 
perstitions of Transubstantiation and Sacramental Regeneration, 
many Protestant Christians — not so much in their standards, as 
in their preaching and in the popular faith—have reached an 
extreme which very nearly divests the sacraments of all their pe- 
culiar character, and robs themselves of the comfort and real 
benefits they were evidently designed to give; by reducing them 
down, the one to a mere form for a profession of Christianity, 
the other to a mere expression of grateful remembrance of the 
sufferings of our Lord, or a form for the renewed confession of 
him. Now, whilst without faith and the accompanying disposi- 
tions which these ordinances demand, they are utterly empty; 
and, therefore, the Papal doctrine of their saving efficacy is false 
and deadly ; yet is it not true that with faith, they are seals in 
a covenant transaction, which confirm and make infallibly sure to 
us all the benefits they represent; and that they are channels 
through which grace is actually conveyed to the souls of God’s 
believing people? But this is not the extent of the illustration. 
The tendency we are noting appears further, in the reaction from 
this Protestant extreme, of emptying the sacraments of almost 
all their real benefits, in the return of a portion of nominally 
Protestant Christians to the nearly identical Papal error of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration. Baptism, with a determinative emphasis 
upon the external of it, and regeneration are so connected under 
the teachings of this backward reformation, as to make it next 
to impossible for the popular mind to apprehend them otherwise 
than as cause and effect, if indeed it be not designed to have them 
so regarded. Here we have traced the oscillation forth and back 
between two extremes. 

These observations have been made under the apprehension that 
some of the views we shall present, might not be quite approved 
by all our readers, and in the belief that the suggestion of this 
important source of error in religious opinion, might discover to 
such as have not been at pains to settle definitely their own views 
in relation to the subject, the existence and origin of error in 
themselves. There may be some, who, in their extreme care to 
discountenance dangerous heresies which it has been necessary 
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for them to resist, have been betrayed on to grounds that cannot 
be upheld by the Scriptures; who are better prepared to entertain 
views different from their own, by being put somewhat upon search 
for the effects in themselves, of the tendency to which we have 
directed attention. 

Whilst all who have made a Christian profession must be inter- 
ested in the discussion of its import, there are four classes of per- 
sons who may be considered as specially needing to have clear 
and well defined views on the subject: 1. Ministers of the Gos- 
pel, who have to instruct serious, inquiring minds, in the duty and 
nature of a profession of religion; who should have special care 
to impose no conditions to the enjoyment of the privileges of the 
Church, which our Lord has not plainly ordained. 2. Ruling 
Elders, who with the pastor, in session, control the entrance of 
the Church; who should seek to understand clearly what they 
are to expect and to demand in applicants for admission. 3. 
Thoughtful persons who are considering the duty of coming out 
from the world and taking a public stand as Christians; who 
may be decided upon this duty, or be relieved of embarrassing 
difficulty by correcting their views of the nature of the step. 
4. Church members who are desiring to be released from their 
Christian profession; as also sessions which may have to deal 
with such cases. It is upon what we hold a Christian profes- 
sion to be, depends the answer to the question whether there 
can be any release from it. If it be one thing, and that one 
thing what it is held to be in the loose notions of many per- 
sons, then release, in a certain state of case, is not only law- 
ful, but is a simple act of justice. But if it be another thing, 
it seems to us there is no power in the Church to grant release. 

Of the obligation and necessity of a Christian confession, 
the words of our Lord in the 10th chapter of Matthew, are con- 
clusive: “Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven: 
But whosoever shal] deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven.” It is evident, upon the 
first and most superficial view, and upon the last and most care- 
ful examination that can be made of these words, that they an- 
nounce a condition of salvation in all ordinary cases indispensa- 
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ble. Our Lord’s acknowledgment before the Father is equivalent 
to salvation; his denial there, is equivalent to rejection and ex- 
clusion from heaven. That, therefore, upon which he rests this 
his act of confession or denial, must be regarded as an indispen- 
sable condition of salvation, to those who labor under no disa- 
bility of complying with it. Nothing can be plainer than this. 
There is no art that can take this meaning off these words. It 
were folly to attempt to evade a truth uttered with such plain- 
ness by the Author of salvation himself. We are to inquire what 
this confession is: First, as to form. This may be ascertained 
by reference to the terms of salvation, as announced by our Lord 
and his Apostles in other places. 

The first passage we notice is our Lord’s commission to the 
Apostles at parting, in the 16th chapter of Mark: “Go ye into 


‘all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 


believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not, shall be damned.” In this statement we have, as terms of 
salvation, an inward exercise and an outward act— the latter 
presupposing and manifesting the former. Faith is to be followed 
by the use of the symbol which attests and displays it; and bap- 
tism is joined with faith in the requisition which is to be made 
of Gospel hearers everywhere. Baptism is not put into the re- 
versed statement, because no one will be baptized who does not 
at least profess to believe, and because unbelief is in itself a suf- 
ficient ground of condemnation; refusal of baptism, therefore, was 
not necessary to be added, and the statement might properly 
stop with unbelief. The condition of salvation which our Lord 
here makes is evidently, then, the same as that m Matthew, a 
manifested faith in him, a faith displayed to men; with the addi- 
tional information in this place, that the manifestation required 
is through the ordinance of the Church appointed for this pur- 
pose. 

The next passage we will notice is in the 2d chapter of Acts, 
where Peter follows his Master closely in stating the terms of 
salvation. To the multitude conscience-stricken under his preach- 


_ ing, and inquiring “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” he 
) replied, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name 


of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” Here again we have 
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an inward exercise, followed by, and attested and published 
through, a symbol; and again baptism is a condition of saving 
grace. To these statements may be added the fact of the bap- 
tism of all who received Christ under the preaching of the Apos- 
tles, as showing by their practice, the uniform teaching of the 
Apostles in relation to this subject. 

The words of our Lord and those of the Apostle Paul in the 11th 
1 r of 1st Corinthians, will give further assistance in reach- 
ing the end of this inquiry. The Lord at the institution of the 
Supper, delivered the injunction: “Do this in remembrance of 
me ;” and the Apostle has added: “ As often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 
The death of Christ as a propitiatory offering for sin, is the great 
central truth in the Gospel — that to which faith in him has par- 
ticular reference. If there is any thing of him to be confessed, 
it is this. Now, he has instituted an ordinance, With which he 
has connected a command of observance, the design of which is to 
make an exhibition of the faith of those who receive him, in the 
virtue and power of his death, and to seal their interest in it. 
This, therefore, we could not reasonably suppose not included in 
that confession of him before men, which is the condition of his 
recognition and acknowledgment before his Father in heaven. 

It is plain, then, from this comparison, that when our Lord says, 
“ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
~‘before my Father which is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is 
in heaven ;” that he speaks of a public acknowledgment of him in 
ways which he should indicate; which he has now appointed_in 
the ordinances of his Church :—in Baptism, which is the sign and 
seal of regeneration and engrafting into him by his Spirit; and in 
his Supper, which is the profession of the faith of his people in his 
redemptory sufferings, and the seal of their interest in them. 

Is this, then, the startling conclusion you reach, some may be 
ready to say — that an open profession of Christ, connection with 
the Church, baptism and participation in the sacramental supper 
are necessary to salvation —so that all without these must be dis- 
owned of Christ and perish? Such, with but little change, we 
are bound to say, is the conclusion to which we have been con- 
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ducted by the Word of God, and to which we have aimed to con- 

duct our readers—that salvation is ordinarily limited to the 
\ Church, and out of it there is no ordinary possibility of being 
saved; * that those who have the Gospel preached to them, or are 
acquainted with it, and are in circumstances to comply with these 
requisitions, cannot reasonably hope for salvation out of the 
(Church. Nothing different from this, it seems to us, can be 
taught by the ministers of Christ. They are not at liberty to 
change or hold back an issue made so distinctly by him. If any 
object to this, their objections lie not against the preaching of 
it, but against his ordination. Has he not said it with more dis- 
tinctness and emphasis than we can give to it? Can any thing 
be more emphatic than his language preserved by Matthew? 
Can any thing be plainer than the statement of the terms of sal- 
vation he gave to the Apostles, and the ministry after them, to 
bear throughout the world? And, with reflection, it must be 
seen that no other conclusion than this can be reached. Has 
the Lord Jesus appointed the Church, and the sacramental ordi- 
nances he has connected with it, to be indifferent things, to be 
dispensed with at pleasure? Does he lay commands upon men, 
and design to save them without obedience? Would he connect 
salvation with a church in the different ages of time, if men could 


as well be saved without it? Why should we be exhorted to 
cleave to our Christian profession, even unto death—and why 


might not martyrs have easily escaped torture and death, by a 
concealment or renunciation of their faith— if an open confes- 
sion of him be not indispensable? Will he bestow salvation upon 
those who spurn from them his own appointed symbols of it? 
Will he, can he, without falsifying his word, own in heaven as 
his, those who on earth refuse to be called by his name, and will 
not be marshaled among his people? No other conclusion is 
possible. We are not permitted to say less to those sitting under 
our ministry, blessed with the privilege of hearing the Gospel 
preached, and with the opportunity of obeying it. They alone 
, who confess Christ before men, in the ways he has ordained, can 


| expect » confession | by him before his Father in heaven. — 
ut is it still objected that this doctrine seems harsh and 


* Confession of Faith, chap. xxv: Seo. IL. 
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severe, and attaches too much importance to externals in religion ? 
Where is the harshness? The Son of God stooped from heaven 
to earth, and even to death itself, to qualify himself to be a 
Saviour, to acquire the right to save; he has published the offers 
of salvation, upon terms easy to be understood, and both possible 
and easy of compliance; we, as his ministers, convey those 
offers, and make known those terms to men; is there harshness 
in the ordination, or in our preaching it, that if they reject they 
cannot receive ? 

It is a sufficient reply to the objection that we attach too much 
importance to externals in religion, that we attach only what our 
Lord has most plainly attached. We must be at pains to dis- 
claim the idea that a mere connection with the Church will save, 
or that the sacramental water and bread and wine act like a 
charm in removing the defilement of sin and renewing the temper 
of the mind. It is, of course, from no such estimate of the sav- 
ing properties of these externals, that they are to be insisted 
upon as necessary; but as the exponents and manifestations of 
faith, and as the divinely appointed tests of an obedient and filial 
spirit. It is because by refusing to enlist under the banner of 
Christ, men reveal their opposition to him and leave themselves 
among his enemies; because by rejecting the sacramental sym- 
bols of his grace, they exhibit disobedience and show themselves 
averse from his grace. It is for these reasons the Scriptures hold, 
and we in expounding them are bound to bring out plainly, that 
these things cannot be voluntarily dispensed with. 

A popular objection may here be answered in a somewhat pop- 
ular way. Was not the penitent thief, crucified with our Lord, 
saved without connection with the visible Church? The baptis- 
mal water was never poured upon his head, the sacramental 
bread and wine were never placed to his lips; yet from the dying 
Lord he received an assurance, such as no other mortal before or 
since ever received, of immediate entrance upon the blessedness 
of heaven. And our dying friends and our beloved dead, who, 
though late, have yet at last penitently sought mercy in Christ, 
and have departed with hope in his abounding grace, how are we 
to be comforted for them if this be a condition of salvation ? 

The case of the dying thief is easily shown to be exceptional, 
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and relieved of difficulty, by the simple observation that ,it oc- 
curred before the general publication of our Saviour’s commands 
in relation to confession of him, and before the Christian Church 
and its sacraments were fully inaugurated. It was further ex- 
ceptional in the impossibility of a formal compliance, even if the 
duty of a sacramental confession of Christ had been established 
and known to him. But it is a case even of positive use in il- 
lustrating that spirit of confession, where the sacramental form 
is impossible, which is the attendant of true faith, and which our 
Lord demands. What a confession was that, when he acknowl- 
edged Jesus as Lord of earth and heaven—even when he saw 
him dying, and when the faith of his stoutest-hearted disciples 
was shaken! It was not in his power to make any other; but 
this is sufficient to show that if the display of grace to him was 
wonderful, his faith was also wonderful. Can it be belieyed that, 
if he could have been released from the cross and restored to 
liberty, he would have refused to make any kind of confession 
believed to be demanded by his Lord? So it is our privilege 
now, standing at the bedside of the dying sinner, to encourage 
him to look to the Saviour of sinners, and to assure him of his 
grace if he only believe — though it be impossible, or judged by 
others inexpedient, for him to make a confession of Christ in the 
sacraments of the Church; yet a disposition that would lead to 
a cheerful and public acknowledgment of his Saviour in the ways 
he has appointed, if the disabilities were removed, must be held 
to be an indispensable evidence of true faith. Even in these 
cases, which involve one of the most delicate and difficult of a 
pastor’s duties — where the sacraments, when requested by persons 
drawing nigh to death, have to be withheld for fear of encour- 
aging a reliance upon mere ordinances, or are rendered impossi- 
ble by the condition of the persons—even in these cases, the 
minds of the sick or dying are not to be taken off the sacraments 
by detraction of these divine institutions, but by proper explan- 
ations of their nature, or of the duty of the person as affected by 
their circumstances. 

This much we have ascertained of the confession which the 
Lord Jesus requires, that it is to be open and public, and is to 
embrace a submission to and acknowledgment of him in the or- 
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dinances of his Church. It is to confess him by becoming his 
people, enlisting under his banner, wearing his livery, and eating 
at his table. This he requires, with pain, on refusal or voluntary 
failure, of being disowned of him before his Father in heaven. 
Under the Mosaic dispensation, when the high priest went into 
the holy of holies on the great day of atonement, to make an 
offering and intercession for the people, he bore the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel inscribed upon his breastplate, that they 
might have a special remembrance before the Lord. Our High 
Priest has entered into the holy of holies, and now stands in heav- 
en with the names of all his people upon his breast. The names 
of none who refuse to own him are there. There is no remem- 
brance or mention of them there. And when at last he shall 
count over his own with the Father — when his confession will 
open the door of heaven, and his denial will unlock the door of 
hell — the names of none such will be recognized in the count. 
It is worthy to be considered by those who are called to preach 
the gospel, whether they make this issue with their hearers as 
distinctly and squarely as the utterances of our Lord seem to de- 
mand ; whether there is not in respect to this a relaxation of his 
own conditions of salvation; whether the sacraments of the Church 
can be set down among non-essentials, or any voluntary omission 
of them be allowed to consist with grace and salvation; whether 
the act of embracing Christ in any ordinary case can be admitted 
to be complete until it is sealed with his own appointed seals; 
whether the heresy which asserts the efficacy of the sacraments 
as saving ordinances, has not had an influence to cause them to 
be undervalued and disparaged as ordinances for the expression 
of faith in Christ, as for the communication of grace to true be- 
lievers. It is of importance for practical effect in preaching, that 
duty be taught and pressed in its proper connection, and that we 
press with earnestness those things that lie clearly within the 
power of men. There are very many important truths which 
must be taught with a view to indoctrination and preparation for 
duty, but with which duty does not directly connect. Thus the 
necessity of regeneration is a vital truth which must be preached; 
but we cannot exhort men to get a new heart as we would direct 
them to go and get a new hat or a new coat. Now what reason 
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is there in pressing duty at points where helpless inability stares 
men in the face, and where exhortations may only serve to be- 
wilder, and yet relaxing the demands of our Saviour for that 
which is clearly within their power? Men cannot make them- 
selves new hearts, but they can make a confession of Christ ; 
why should the one be held to be a necessity and the other a very 
nearly indifferent thing? Our Lord’s commission to his ministers 
exhibits the divine wisdom which they are to imitate, in locating 
duty at the points where the responsibility of men in relation to 
the gospel begins — that is, in believing and confessing. 

We are now to enquire what a Christian profession is as to 
expression; what it is persons profess, declare or say, in standing 
up to make themselves known as Christians, in receiving baptism, 
and in sitting at the Lord’s table. To bring the point out dis- 
tinctly and give the discussion the most practical shape, we will 
pursue the enquiry with a case before us, which is one familiar 
in pastoral experience. It is that of a serious enquirer, whose 
state of mind, as relates to all the preceding concerning the ob- 
ligation and necessity of a sacramental confession of Christ, may 
be expressed in these words: I admit the correctness and una- 
voidable truth of the construction you have placed upon the 
Saviour’s utterances. I am bound to concede, that salvation for 
those who know the gospel and labor under no providential dis- 
ability of compliance, is limited to the Church. I feel that the 
condition is just and reasonable; they should be willing to con- 
fess Christ before men, in any way he has ordained, who desire 
to be confessed by him in heaven. I trust I feel no opposition 
or repugnance in my heart to this reasonable condition. I am 
sure I earnestly desire both to be a Christian, and to be able to 
profess myself such. I long and I pray to be made fit to make 
this profession, and to enter into the Church. But there is a 
change of heart necessary before this step, which I fear I have 
not, without which by making a profession I would perjure my- 
self and increase my present guilt. How can I consistently and 
honestly take this step ? 

Here is brought out the misconception of the significance of a 
Christian confession, which we wish particularly to expose. Is 
it trae that in coming out from the world and standing up before 
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men to make ourselves known as Christians, or in sitting at 
the Lord’s table among his professed people, we profess a faith in 
our own subjective state —that we believe a change we call re- 
generation has taken place within us? Have the many thousands 
in the Church of Christ given their solemn public asseveration 
of their regenerate state, either as the whole or as a part of their 
profession? Or is there an intelligent believer, however precious 
the hope and consolation he has in Christ, who would be willing 
to stand up and, with all the solemnity of an oath, affirm that he 
has been born of the spirit of God, or would accept or retain a 
standing in any society, dependent upon his ability to make this 
affirmation? Is the mere opinion of ourselves of so much import- 
ance, either to the world or to ourselves, as to be worthy of or 
to justify so solemn a profession? Do the Scriptures any where 
require this, as a condition of salvation, or of the enjoyment of 
the privileges of the Church? 

It is plain, upon examination of the Scriptures, that the object 
of the faith published in a Christian profession, is out of us, and 
not in us —not our own subjective state, but Christ, the Lord, the 
Redeemer. This appears in our Lord’s words in Matthew: “ Who- 
soever shall confess me before men” — not himself as the subject 
of a change of heart, or his own regeneration, but me—“ him will 
I confess also, before my Father which is in heaven.” Paul says, 
in the 10th chapter of Romans —and this he calls the word of 
faith, or essence of the doctrine he preached: “If thou shalt 


confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine ~ 


heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 


‘The Lord Jesus, — Jesus in all that he claimed to be, in all the 


offices he fills for salvation, and the reality and divine power of 
his resurrection —this the Apostle makes the substance of con- 
fession. Philip said to the eunuch: “If thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest be baptized.” The eunuch replied: “I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God;” and immediately 
he was baptized. This was the confession upon which he was 
baptized. And this is the uniform teaching of the Scriptures as 
to the object of faith. 

What we confess, then, in coming into the Church, is Christ; 
what we publish is our faith in him. The publication made by 
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all who were baptized by the Apostles, was of their faith. They 

believed and were baptized. Faith, including obedience; is made 
the substance of the profession in baptism by our standards, in 
all the places where the subject is treated.* Faith is the defin- 
ing distinction of the Church as a society. The true Church con- 
sists of true believers; the visible Church of professed believers, 
and their children. Faith constitutes a Christian and the commu- 
nity of Christians. Like precious faith + is the fellowship of the 
Gospel, the family bond in the house of the Lord. Believers, it 
is said in the account of the progress of the early Church, were the 
more added unto the Lord. || Timothy was exhorted by Paul, to 
be an example of the believers. § When the Apostle would dis- 
tinguish a Christian man from those not Christian, or a Christian 
relative from others, he uses the qualifying term believing, or 
describes as one that believeth ; as — believing masters, unbelieving 
husband, an husband that believeth not, a wife that believeth not, 
any man or woman that believeth.4{ All men other than Chris- 
tians_are termed unbelievers and unbelieving. Faith makes the 
broad distinction between the two portions of the race. Unbelief 
expresses the natural state, and faith the state of grace. ** What 
men publish in coming into the Church, therefore, is that which 
constitutes the peculiar distinction of the Church, the ground of 
the fellowship of God’s people, and the bond of union both to 
them and their common Redeemer ; that is, their faith in Christ — 
and not their regeneration. 

The most ardent friend of evangelical truth, now, need not be 
alarmed lest the doctrine of regeneration be sacrificed in the at- 
tempt to establish this view of a Christian profession, or lest we 
reduce the profession to the expression of a bare intellectual be- 
lief in Christ, such as any man who is not an infidel might make. 
Nothing can be needed beyond the fact that we accept the stand- 
ards of the Church in their obvious sense, to give assurance that 
we hold with all possible seal to the truth — that the Holy Spirit 





* Confession of Faith, chap. xxviii. sec. v. Larger Answer 166. 
Shorter ter Catechiam, Ans, 95. Tt 2 Peter i: 1 
f Eph. iii: 15, 17. ] Acts v: 14. 2 1 Tim. iv: 12. 
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must renew our wretched natures to fit us for the service of God 
and for heaven, and to the necessity of spirituality and engaged- 
ness of the heart in all true religion. But it is important to define 
with great clearness the precise significance of a profession of re- 
ligion as it is called, in order that we may remove one of the most 
formidable difficulties from the way of serious-minded hearers of 
the Gospel. And it is imperative on us that we exclude every 
condition of salvation or of the enjoyment of the privileges of the 
Church, which our Lord has not plainly ordained. 

The New Testament Scriptures 1 throughout teach, with clearness 
and prominence, that regeneration i ‘is necessary to to salvation. Es- 
pecially is this announced with great emphasis by our ‘Lord in his 
discourse with Nicodemus. Our standards, also, require a credible 
or hopeful evidence of this change, in all applicants before their 
admission into the Church. But the candidate’s certain knowledge 
or even confident belief that he has experienced this change, is re- 
quired by neither the Scriptures nor our standards, as necessary 
to a state of grace, to admission to the sacramental ordinances, or 
to final salvation. Much less can a solemn public profession of 
such knowledge, or such confident belief, be demanded of those 
coming into the Church, as the whole or as part of the confession 
the Lord Jesus requires. It is the duty of the officers who con- 
trol the entrance into the Church and the approach to the seal- 
ing ordinances — and to this observation we direct the special at- 
tention of such—to seek to discover a true Christian experience 
in relation to this work of the Spirit,” in all those whom they 
receive into the Church ; by enquiring into their religious views, 
knowledge, fete purposes and exercises; and to admit none 
of whose renewal a reasonable and charitable hope eannot be en- 
tertained. The fact of the gracious work of the Spirit in the 
heart of the applicant, they are not to take upon his affirmation, 
but are to try to find out for themselves. The opinion of none 
of us concerning ourselves in this matter, perhaps, is worth much; 
but especially is the mere opinion of the young Christian about 
his own regeneration, of little value. He may lack the knowledge 
and skill in the application of Scriptural tests, which are required 
for determining it. Others of more knowledge and experience 
can better judge of it than he. An intelligent and practiced 
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physician does not approach his patient to ask him what his 
disease is; that is for his superior knowledge and skill to find 
out. He directs his enquiries so as to elicit symptoms, and then 
makes his own diagnosis. The patient tells him he feels weak- 
ness of limbs, numbness in his arms, lassitude, depression of 
spirits, pain and confusion of head; the tongue is found to be 
white, and the pulse quick and small; he may then tell the pa- 
tient that he has Typhus Fever. In somewhat similar manner a 
session — who, if at all qualified for their place, must know more 
of the marks of true conversion than the candidate — should seek 
the evidences, and not his opinion, of his regenerate state. They 
should examine him in relation to the decisive features of Chris- 
tian character; after which their opinion of his state may be 
more reliable than any he can give. 

Still further, whilst the evidences of regeneration are required 
in the applicant for admission to the communion of the Church, 


| the chief of those evidences is faith, The Apostle John says: 


“ He that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” It 


is precisely | because faith is the exercise of a regenerate heart, 


and that one in which obedience and all holy affections have their 
spring — which, therefore, is both conclusive and inclusive of all 
else belonging to a regenerate soul — that it alone, in the Serip- 
tures, defines and describes a Christian. That, therefore, which 
the officers of the Chureh are specially to seek to find out, in 
order to judge of the candidate’s fitness for the Church — and 
this, perhaps, is the only form in which the enquiry ean be Scrip- 
turally pursued — is whether he has a true faith in Christ. If he 
has such a faith, he is born of God. To enquire whether he has 
such a faith, is to enquire whether he is born of the Spirit. To 
suppose a bench of Christian elders satisfied of a candidate’s faith - 
and not satisfied of his regeneration, is to suppose them as weak 
and ignorant as the babe in Christ who may be before them — be- 
lieving, conscious of faith, yet distrustful of his experience of the 
renewing influence of the Spirit; and in the very same error from 
which we seek to remove him; nay, in error grosser and more 
obstinate, since he has a natural diffidence, from his deep sense 
of personal unworthiness, in drawing the legitimate conclusion — 
more easily drawn for others — from his own faith concerning his 
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own state. It would be an ignorance in them of the very letter 
of the Scripture just quoted. The enquiry for faith, then, being 
essentially equivalent to that for regeneration, all the various 
tests given in the Scriptures may be used for determining it. 
The session are to try to find out from the candidate before them, 
whether he has the correct views which true faith requires —of 
his need of a Saviour, of the way in which he is to be saved, of 
what Christ is and what he has done; whether he has the affec- 
tions which faith com pels — repentance of sin, and love for 
Christ, for his people and for spiritual things ; whether Christ is 
both properly apprehended and trustfully embraced, which is the 
essence of faith; whether there is wrought in the heart the dis- 
position to obedience which accompanies true faith. 

But now, though faith is the fruit of the Spirit and the conelu- 
sive evidence in itself of regenerating grace, the profession of 
these two things — faith and new birth —is by no means identi- 
cal. The knowledge of the two is of different kinds. The one is 
a conscious act of the soul which may be confidently published. 
The other is a judgment, an inference from the Word of God and 
this experience. When we ask a man whether he has faith in 
Jesus Christ, he can reply confidently, I know that I believe. If 
we ask him whether he is regenerate, we ask him for an opinion, 
which it may be difficult for him to give. He may lack the 
knowledge of the Scriptures which is necessary to a reliable judg- 
ment, or find great difficulty in applying his theoretical knowl- 
edge to himself, when it involves a judgment which seems to him 
so high and so inconsistent with his great unworthiness. And 
the Scriptures seem to require modesty in pronouncing upon our 
own state— that we shall be very bold in confessing Christ, but 
very modest in professing concerning ourselves. We are com- 
manded to rejoice with fear. It is certainly an imperfection, 
either of knowledge or of faith, to lack assurance of a regenerate 
state and of final salvation; yet it is plain that a genuine faith 
may exist without it—that even when assurance.is possessed it 
is to be modestly entertained — and that it is faith in Christ, and 
not such assurance concerning ourselves, we are required to 
publish. 

We will now state briefly, as we apprehend it, the precise sig- 
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nificance of a Christian profession. It is not a profession of our 
own subjective state, as being regenerate or born anew. We 
cannot require young Christians to come out and make a solemn 
asseveration of this kind, which were of so little worth if they 
could make it, and which the most experienced believer might 
hesitate to make. That which is to be published is something 
much higher and more important, and yet is a matter of far more 
definite knowledge. A Christian profession is a confession of 
Christ ; a publication of faith in him, a faith whose object i is out 
‘of any not in us. It is a faith not merel sly “speculative or histori- 
or limited to a single fact or a portion of the facts concerning 
at Tt is a faith confessed with the lips from the heart, * pnd 
. Which embraces all the work and offices of Christ. “Tt is such a 
belief on on him as a divine and “appointed Sayiour, as works re- 
pentance for sins, love for his is person, dependence upon his atone- 


ment and mediation, “reliance upon his grace to “sanctify and to 
‘save, submission to his authority and obedience to his commands, 
The publication of this faith is in the form of a a covenant with 
Christ, of which the sacraments of the Church are the signs and 
seals. The believer engages himself to the Saviour — to trust, 
lov ove and obedience — to accept his perfect salvation, and to live 
and die in his service. The language of the heart in the transac- 


tion is expressed in one of our hymns :— 





To this dear covenant of thy word, 
I set my worthless name ; 

I seal the engagement to my Lord, 
And make my humble claim. 


Thy light, and strength, and pardoning grace, 
And glory shall be mine; 

My life and soul, my | ‘heart and flesh, 
And all my powers are » thine. 


This is a far more valuable expression from the young Chris- 
tian, than any affirmation of his regeneration, and, we hold, is 
the true expression in a Christian profession. 

The views which we have presented— which we believe are in 





* Rom. x: 9. 
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agreement with the Scriptures, with our Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms, and with the older standard writers of the Reformed 
Church — we submit first to our brethren in the ministry and 
eldership. If the import of a profession of religion were set forth 
as we have endeavored to present it— particularly as involving 
no affirmation, one way or the other, of the person making it, 
concerning his regeneration — thus relieving him of the painful 
diffidence and trouble of conscience on this score; would not 
many who are discouraged by this difficulty meeting them at the 
very threshold, be led to the serious consideration of their whole 
duty in relation to a Christian life? And would there not be 
many more applicants for admission into our Churches, who 
would make useful and exemplary members? If this view were 
entertained by our sessions, and kept before them in their exam- 
inations of candidates, would not those examinations be rendered 
more discriminating, and far less of a terror to those desiring to 
come into the communion of the Church? And, especially, can 
we, without imposing conditions to the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of the Church which our Lord has not ordained, demand 
more, of those seeking admission from us, than a eredible profes- 
sion of faith in him? 

If there should be among the readers of these pages, any 
serious persons enquiring into their duty in respect'to taking a 
public stand as Christians, we commend to their careful consid- 
eration the views that have been presented. It will be found, we 
think, that a profession of religion, while solemn in its nature and 
obligations, is yet not the unreasonable, dreadful and appalling 
thing that they may have conceived it to be. There is in it no 
terrible deposition upon oath to a fact about which they cannot 
but have misgivings, of the regeneration of their hearts by the 
Spirit of God. If they have faith in the divine Sayjour and can 
affirm that, they should not longer keep back from the sacra- 
mental ordinances in which it is professed, and by which it is 
strengthened. If they feel that their faith is small and Weak, 
they may know that it is not the strength but the kind of faith 
the Saviour requires. A bruised reed he will not break. See the 
frail and slender reed on the river bank; a stone thrown with in- 
advertence from the hand of a boy will prostrate it. Such, al- 
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ready bruised and ready to fall, is the emblem of the weakness 
of a faith he will accept and cherish. If they have any faith, 
any warming of heart towards him, any trust in him, let them 
not be afraid that he will reject them. Let them not be afraid 
to approach him’in the ordinances he has appointed for the man- 
ifestation and support of his people. 

The views presented have, also, an important bearing on the 
question of the power of the Church to release from a Christian 
profession. The answer to the question turns upon what a Chris- 
tian profession is decided to be. If it be a profession of regen- 
eration, then the person who makes it, if he is afterwards satis- 
fied that he was mistaken and is yet unregenerate, can come back 
to the Church and reasonably demand that his name be canceled 
from its roll. But if it be a publication of faith in Christ and 
a covenant with him, it is not in the power of a Church to decide 
that his faith was wrong — that Jesus is not the divine Saviour — 
or to annul his engagement with the Lord. It is a step he must 
take upon his own responsibility. The development of this argu- 
ment, however, does not come within the bounds which were in 
the outstart proposed for this discussion. The bearing of the dis- 
cussion upon the question is barely noted, for the consideration 
of any who may have it as a practical question before them. 

R. L. B. 
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Arr. III. — UYfilas. 


Ulfilas. Die Heiligen Schriften Alten wnd Neuen Bundes in 
Gothischer Sprache. Mit Gegeniiberstehendem Giechischem 
und Lateinischem Texte, Anmerkungen, Worterbuch, Sprach- 
lehre, und Geschichtlicher Einleitung von H. F. Massmann. 
Stuttgart. Verlag von S. G. Liesching. 1857. 


No. II. 

The Goths, as we attempted to show in a previous article, be- 
longed to the great Germanic family of nations. Christianity 
was first introduced among them by Christian captives, taken in 
their wars against the Roman empire, during the third century. 
Among these captives were persons of the clerical order, whose 
dignified appearance, exemplary walk, and active charity made a 
deep and abiding impression upon the rude and susceptible sons 
of the North. These missionary captives continued among the 
Goths and labored for the diffusion of Christianity among them. 
To such an extent were their labors successful that Socrates 
mentions, among the bishops who subscribed the decisions of the 
Nicene Council, a certain Theophilus, bishop of the Goths. 

Among the Christian families carried away captive by the 
Goths were the ancestors of Ulphilas. According to Philostor- 
gius, a Cappadocian, they were taken from Sadagothia, or Sada- 
golthina, a village in the vicinity of the city of Parnassus, in 
Cappadocia. From this country Basil of Caesarea says that the 
Goths received the first seeds of Christianity, a statement ren- 
dered probable by the union of the Gothic with the Cappadocian 
Churches, at a later period. 

The name of Ulphilas, though he was of Roman origin, is Ger- 
man, which may be easily accounted for by the long residence 
of his ancestors among the Goths. It is variously written Ulphi- 
las, Ulfilas, Wulfila, and evidently corresponds to the modern 
German name Wolf. 

Concerning the date of his birth historians are not agreed. 
According to Philostorgius he was employed in negotiations with 
the emperor Constantine, who had a high respect for him, and 
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called him the Moses of his time. This historian places the whole 
period of Ulphilas’ labors, within the reign of Constantine; but 
this is contradicted by the statements of other Church-historians. 
These contradictory statements Neander thinks may be brought 
into agreement by assuming that Ulphilas lived to a very old age. 
He supposes that he began his labors, as a bishop among the 
Goths, as early as the time of Constantine ; and then to reconcile 
the conflicting testimony of historians he conjectures that he may 
have exercised the functions of the episcopal office during a pe- 
riod of fifty years. This conjecture, however, does not accord 
with the statement of a manuscript, preserved in Paris, which, 
from the character in which it is written, is believed to belong 
to the second half of the fourth century. This manuscript, or 
rather a note inserted in it by Auxentius of Dorostoros, a Gothic 
bishop, expressly states that Ulphilas died in Constantinople, in 
A. D. 388, in the seventieth year of his life. This would fix the 
date of his birth in A. D. 318, — more than half a century after 
his ancestors had been carried away captives by the Goths. If 
he died in the year specified in this manuscript, and if, according 
to the conjecture of Neander, he exercised the functions of the 
episcopal office during a period of fifty years, then he must have 
been ordained to that office when he was twenty years of age, 
a supposition which is very improbable. Amidst such conflicting 
testimony it is difficult to determine the exact date of his birth. 
Enough has been determined, however, to warrant us in assert- 
ing that the whole of his life upon earth was confined to the 
fourth century. During that century he was born, he lived, 
labored and died. 

Little is known of Ulphilas before his consecration to the office 
of: bishop. He early became a teacher or reader among his 
people, the Goths of Moesia. How long he continued his labors 
in that capacity is not known with certainty. Massmann, follow- 
ing the authority of Auxentius of Dorostoros, in regard to the 
date of Ulphilas’ birth, states, in his introduction to the edition 
that heads our article, that he-was consecrated bishop of his peo- 
ple, in A. D. 348, in the thirtieth year of his age. This would 
fix his elevation to the episcopate in the reign of Constantius, the 
son of Constantine, a date at variance with the authority of 
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Philostorgius. But this Church-historian, being an Arian, had 
an interest in antedating the time of Ulphilas’ consecration, in 
order to make it appear that the latter was an Arian from the 
first. 

Immediately after his consecration Ulphilas entered with great 
zeal and success upon his episcopal duties among his countrymen. 
Many of them were converted to Christianity, among whom was 
Frithigern, the friend of the Romans. He labored successfully, 
also, among the people of Athanaric, the Gothic chief, who made 
war against the emperor Valens. This haughty Goth disdained 
the yoke of both the empire and the Gospel, and excited a per- 
secution against his Christian countrymen, many of whom, both 
men and women, suffered martyrdom. Ulphilas, who was held in 
high esteem by the Imperial court, at Constantinople, appeared 
twice before it, in behalf of the distressed Goths, who implored 
the protection of Valens, who received the suppliants into the 
Roman territories. Under their bishop, as a leader, these Goths 
crossed the Danube, entered Meesia, and settled at the foot of 
Hemus. Among the ravines and valleys of this mountain range 
they found pastures for their flocks and herds; and here their 
descendants, in later times, were known under the appellation of 
Gothi Minores. In this region Ulphilas spent thirty-three years 
of his episcopate, having spent the first seven north of the 
Danube. 

It does not fall in with the design of this article to enter into 
the details of the life and labors of this man. The chief object 
in view is to give an account of his great work, the translation 
of the Bible into Gothic. Previous to this it may, however, be 
proper to say something about his religious belief, inasmuch as 
he has been accused of Arianism. Gibbon says: 


“ Whatever might be the early sentiments of Ulphilas, his connec- 
tions with the empire and the Church were formed during the reign 
of Arianism. The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of Rimi- 
ni; professed with freedom, and perhaps with sincerity, that the Son 
was not equal or consubstantial to the Father ; communicated these 
errors to the clergy and people ; and infected the Barbaric world with 
a heresy, which the, great Theodosius proscribed and extinguished 
among the Romans.” 
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It is probable that Ulphilas was, at first, an adherent of the 
Nicene creed; for he followed the teaching of the Gothic bishop 
Theophilus, who had been one of the signers of that creed. But, 
according to Socrates, he subscribed the Arian creed, drawn up 
at Constantinople, in the year 360, under the emperor Constan- 
tius. The same Church-historian relates that many Goths, of the 
tribe to which Ulphilas belonged, were induced, by the assistance 
and support which the emperor Valens afforded to them, to em- 
brace Christianity, but at the same time, also, to espouse the 
Arian doctrine then prevailing in the Roman empire. Sozomenus 
substantially agrees with Socrates. So does Theodoret, who says 
that the Goths maintained the true faith until the time of the 
emperor Valens, when the Arian bishop at court, Eudoxius, rep- 
resented to them that agreement in religious doctrine would ce- 
ment the union between them and the Romans. The whole dis- 
pute between the Arians and the orthodox was represented as a 
matter of trifling importance; and by fair speeches and presents 
Ulphilas was prevailed upon to give his assent to the Arian creed. 

Some are of the opinion that Ulphilas and the Goths did not 
become Arians in the full sense of that term, but that they in- 
clined to semi-Arianism, since they would not say that the Son 
is a creature, though they held communion with those who main- 
tained that heresy. 

But let Ulphilas speak for himself. His creed, which, accord- 
ing to Massmann, was originally written in Gothic, has been 
transmitted to us in Latin by Auxentius. Massmann translates 
the Latin of Auxentius into German, of which the following is 
an exact copy: 


“Teh, Wulfila, Bischof und Bekenner, habe alle Zeit so geglaubt und 
bekenne diesen allein wahren Glauben vor meinem Gott und Herrn : 

“Teh glaube an einen einigen ungebornen und unsichtbaren (oder 
untheilbaren) Gott, Vater, und an seinen eingebornen Sohn, unsern 
Herrn und Gott, den Schipfer alles Geschépfes, dem Keiner gleich ist 
sondern der Gott ist Aller, auch tiber die Unsrigen; und an den Heili- 
gen Geist, die Kraft, welche erleuchtet und heiligt (wie Christus zur 
Belehrung zu den Aposteln sagt: ‘Sieh, Ich werde die Verheissung 
meines Vaters zu Euch senden ; [hr aber weilet in der Stadt Jerusalem, 
bis Ihr anziehen werdet die Kraft aus der Hohe’[Luc. xxiv: 49] ; desglei- 
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chen, ‘Und Ihr werdet empfangen die Kraft, welche Euch itiberkommen 
wird, den heiligen Geist’ [Ap. Gesch. i: 8]) der selbst weder Gott 
noch Herr, sondern ein Diener Christi und dem Sohne in Allem unter- 
geben und gehorsam ist, wie der Sohn in Allem untergeben und gehor- 
sam ist Gott dem Vater, der immerdar heilig ist... . . durch Chris- 
tum Jesum und den heiligen Geist. Amen!” * 


This creed Ulphilas, according to the testimony of Auxentius, 
taught uniformly during the forty years of his episcopate. It 
contains no allusion to the dispute about homoousios and homoioh 
sios — a dispute familiar to the inmates of both huts and palaces, 
throughout the Greek empire. Perhaps the rude Goths were in- 
capable of appreciating the refined and subtile distinctions of the 
Greeks; but however that may have been, it is probable that 
Ulphilas did not wish to acknowledge himself a disciple of either 
the Homoousians or Homoiousians. He considered both, accord- 
ing to Auxentius, “detestable, godless dividers of the one ever- 
lasting Church, perverters of Holy Scripture, as much to be con- 
sidered un- and anti-Christian as the sects of Manicheans, Mar- 
cionites, Montanists, Paulinians, Sabellians, Patripassians and 
Donatists.” It has been already stated that he signed the creed 
drawn up at Constantinople, in 360, as a kind of Henoticon. The 
Churches seemed to be reconciled, but disturbances soon broke 
out afresh. Hence probably arose the indignation of Ulphilas 
against both parties, which he very freely expressed in his Gothic 
vernacular. Judging from the creed just given, Ulphilas doubtless 
was attached to a middle system, which allowed the greatest affinity 
possible between the Father and the Son, short of unity of essence. 





* “T, Wulfila, bishop and confessor, have always thus believed, and I acknowl- 
edge this only true faith before my God and Lord: I believe in one only un- 
born and invisible (or indivisible) God, and in his only begotten Son, our Lord 
and God, the Creator of every creature, to whom no one is equal, but he is God 
of all, also over ours ; and in the Holy Ghost, the power, which enlightens and 
sanctifies, (as Christ in his instruction to the Apostles says: “Behold, I send 
the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high,” [Luke xxiv; 49]; likewise, “and 
ye shall receive power which shall come upon you, the Holy Ghost,” [ Acts i: 8] ) 
who is himself neither God nor Lord, but a servant of Christ and subject and 
obedient to the Son, in every thing, as the Son is subject and obedient, in every 
thing, to God the Father, whoisever holy ..... through Christ Jesus and 
the Holy Ghost. Amen!” 
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It may be asked whether the charge of Arianism against Ul- 
philas meets with any support from his translation of the Bible. 
As the doctrines of Arianism are based more upon the interpre- 
tation than the mere form of passages, there is little opportunity 
for their appearance in a translation which adheres with any 
degree of fidelity to the original. One place, however, has been 
pointed out, in which the bias of the translator's mind may be 
noticed. It is Phil. ii: 6, which he renders: “ Saei in guthas- 
kdéunein visands ni vulva rahnida visan, sik galeiké gutha” — 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be like 
[instead of equal to] God. 1 Tim iii: 16 is translated: “Jah un- 
sahtaba mikils ist gagudeins runa, saei gabairhtiths varth in 
leika,” &c.— and without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness, who [instead of God] was manifest in the flesh, &c. 
But as many critics are undecided respecting the true reading of 
this passage, it is the part of charity, apart from other evidence 
of his Arianism, to give Ulphilas the benefit of their doubt. * 

Having alluded to the great work of Ulphilas —his translation 
of the Bible into Gothic — we will conclude the present article 
with a brief account of it. This translation is an interesting 
monument of the primitive German language, and of those stormy 
times when the Roman Empire was falling to pieces. Its read- 
ings, moreover, have formed a portion of the apparatus of Bib- 
lical criticism since the time of Mill. 

The precise period when this version was finished, cannot be 
determined. All we know is that it was made by Ulphilas, whose 
life extended from A. D. 318 to A. D. 388. Consequently, 
during that period — probably the latter half of it—the Holy 
Seriptures were rendered into Gothic. Some are of the opinion 
that the Gothic language, at this period, had no Alphabet, and 
that Ulphilas invented one as the necessary beginning of his 
work. It is known, however, that the Goths, before the time of 
Ulphilas, had Runic characters, which consist almost exclusively 
of such lines as can be easily engraven on stone or carved on 





* Massmann says, it is known that Macedonius, during the reign of the em- 
peror Anastasius, changed é¢ into Gsic (Or. Os); but he does not give his au- 
thority. ‘‘Locum sepe inspeximus, sed fugit aciem veritas.” Editor Codex 
Alexandrinus. 
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wood. These Runic characters were originally sixteen in number, 
entirely different from the Greek and Shemitic letters, and bore 
but a very equivocal resemblance to the Roman. Some of these 
characters were transferred into the so-called Gothic Alphabet 
formed by Ulphilas. Acting upon the elective principle, he ap- 
propriated two or three letters from the Roman Alphabet, but the 
greatest number he took from the Greek. The Gothic Alphabet, 
therefore, consists of Runic, Roman, and Gothic characters, and 
contains, according to some, twenty-four letters; according to 
others, among whom is Gesenius, twenty-six; but Massmann, in 
his Gothic Grammar, gives twenty-seven, including two numerical 
characters. Such is the composition of the Alphabet, which Ul- 
philas formed for the preservation of the Word of God in the 
Gothic tongue. 

The Church-historians, Socrates and Sozomenus, say, in gene- 
ral terms, that Ulphilas translated the Holy Scriptures into 
Gothic; whilst Philostorgius and Isidorus expressly assert that 
he omitted the books of Kings, from a fear that their warlike 
narratives would exert a pernicious influence upon the minds of 
his countrymen, who were too much addicted to warlike pursuits. 
Their creed, moreover, before their conversion to Christianity, 
had taught them that the souls of heroes slain in battle would 
inhabit Walhalla, the palace of immortality, where they would 
feast sumptuously in the halls of Odin. Apprehensive that 
the effects of their heathen education would continue after their 
conversion, the prudent bishop deemed it expedient to debar them 
from access to those portions of Seripture that speak of war, so 
that their minds might be the more perfectly weaned from their 
heathen associations. That he acted faithfully with the Word of 
God in this, no one, who believes the Scriptures to be of divine 
authority, will affirm. His omission of these books, if true, 
evinced a rationalistic method of treating the Sacred Oracles, 
which, in modern times, is too common among the Teutonic race. 
Massmann, however, seems to receive the testimony of Philos- 
torgius and Isidorus with some degree of reserve; and as the 
translation, in the condition in which it has come down to us, is 
fragmentary, containing only small portions of the books of the 
Old Testament, the question of the omission of the books of 
Kings cannot be positively determined. 
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It would be more important to determine, if we were able, 
whether he translated the Acts of the Apostles, Revelation, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, especially as the latter has never 
been in good odor with the Arians. No fragments of these 
books are found in his version in its present condition. This fact, 
however, does not afford positive proof that they were not trans- 
Jated — for the Epistles of Peter, James, John and Jude are also 
entirely wanting. 

The portions of this venerable version that remain to us are a 
few fragments of the five books of Moses, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Habak- 
kuk, Malachi, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Romans, First Co- 
rinthians, Second Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, First Thessalonians, Second Thessalonians, First Tim- 
othy, Second Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Some of these 
fragments are very short. For instance, of Proverbs we have 
only the twenty-first and twenty-second verses of the twenty-fifth 
chapter; and of Job but a single verse. The most complete 
books are the four Gospels, Romans, First and Second Corinth- 
ians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First and See- 
ond Thessalonians, and the Epistles of Paul to Timothy. Some 
of these contain nearly all that we have in our version. It is a 
matter of regret that any part should be wanting. Inferior 
though it be to other versions in the department of Textual 
criticism, yet to the philologist and Biblical scholar it possesses 
great interest. 

The basis of this version is the Greek, though some passages 
may be pointed out, in which Latin influence is manifest. The 
translator imitates Greek constructions, and in his rendering of 
compound words, as well as in his mistakes, he shows that he 
had the Greek text before him. 

Appended to Massmann’s edition of this translation are a few 
fragments of the Skeireins, or exposition of the Gospel of John, 
which the editor attributes to Ulphilas. In this exposition the 
doctrines of Sabellius and Marcellus are called afgudén haifet 
[@ godless contention,] which confirms the testimony of Auxen- 
tius, already quoted, that Ulphilas contended during his whole 
life against separatists and errorists, and left behind him many 
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treatises and expositions for the use of the pious, for the edifi- 
cation of Christians. It is not certain whether these were origin- 
ally written in Gothic, or whether they were translated from the 
Greek. The construction of the sentences, the occurrence of the 
anacoluthon, and certain passages, prove, at least, a free use of 
Greek writers, especially of the Arian Theodorus of Heraclea, 
and Ammonius. 

The existence of the Gothic version of the Scriptures became 
known, in modern times, in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first knowledge was obtained, in the year 1563, of 
the Codex Argenteus, in a correspondence between Conrad Ges- 
ner, a physician in Zurich, and Achilles P. Gasser, of the same 
profession in Augsburg. Gesner had received, from John William 
Reiffenstein of Stolberg, the Gothic Alphabet, together with some 
specimens of that language; and George Cassander, who died at 
Cologne in 1566, had sent him others, obtained, doubtless, from 
the same source. It was these that he mentioned in his letters 
to his friend in Augsburg. 

Goropius Becanus published, in 1569, in his Origines Antwerp- 
iane, the Pater Noster and some other pieces in Gothic. These 
were copied, according to his statement, from a very old manu- 
script in the library of the monastery of Werden on the Ruhr, 
and put into his hands by Maximilian Morillon, a brother of 
Antony Morillon, the Secretary of Cardinal de Granvelle. Soon 
after this, Arnold Mercator transcribed some other verses from 
the same manuscript. In this manner the existence of a Gothic 
version of the Scriptures was brought to light at the time already 
mentioned. * 

This manuscript is generally believed to be the same as that 
in the library of the University of Upsala, in Sweden, and is 
designated the Codex Argenteus, on account of the silver letters 
in which it is written. Its age is a matter of dispute. Some 
are of the opinion that it was written for a Gothic king in the 
sixth century. This opinion may have originated from the fact 
that it is written on purple vellum, and in letters of silver. Such 





* As Cologne, Stolberg and Werden are in the same vicinity, Reiffenstein and 
Cassander doubtless received the specimens that they sent to Gesner, either 
directly or indirectly, from the monastery of Werden. 
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manuscripts were in use during the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, as some in Miinich, Strasburg, Paris, and Réme, belong- 
ing to these centuries, fully prove. But whether they were all 
written for kings is a question that cannot be solved. Others 
are of the opinion that it is the original of Ulphilas himself; but 
this opinion the artistic manner of its execution and the existence 
of various readings on the margin disprove. 

Some may have curiosity to learn how this manuscript was 
removed from Werden to Upsala. In the first place, it is supposed 
that it was sent from Werden to Prague for safe-keeping, during 
the thirty years’ war. In the year 1648, near the close of that 
war, the Swedes took Prague, and among the spoils Count Kén- 
igsmark sent it to Stockholm. There it remained until the ab- 
dication of Queen Christina, when it disappeared from the royal 
library at Stockholm; and it was afterwards found to be in the 
Netherlands, in the possession of her librarian Isaac Vossius. It 
is not necessary to suppose, as some have done, that he came by 
it dishonestly. It may have been given to him by the Queen. 
While it was in his hands a copy of it was made by Derrer. 
Puffendorf, in 1662, gave information to Count Magnus Gabriel 
de la Gardie that it was in the possession of Vossius, and that 
nobleman purchased it for the library of the University of Up- 
sala, where it still remains. 


“ Vossius had previously placed the MS. in the hands of Junius, his 
uncle, for publication ; and in 1665 the text of the Gothic Gospels, so 
far as contained in this MS., was edited at Dort under his care; it was 
accompanied by the Anglo-Saxon version, edited by Thomas Marshall. 
This edition was in Gothic characters cast for the purpose, and for it 
Junius employed the transcript made by Derrer. 

“Tn 1671, after the codex had returned to Sweden, Stiernhielm pub- 
lished an edition in Roman characters: this was accompanied by Ice- 
landic, Swedish, German, and Latin versions. In the last century 
Benzel made preparations for a new edition, which was executed after 
his death by Edward Lye in 1750. 

“Thus far the Gothic Gospels alone were known, and that only 
from the Codex Argenteus, This MS. when found consisted of 188 
leaves, in quarto size: not only was the text in silver letters, but the 
beginnings of the sections were in gold. In many parts the book was 
VOL. I. — NO. 2. 6 
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defective: it seems that when entire it would have consisted of 320 
leaves,” * 


It has been already remarked that the Codex Argenteus con- 
tains only the four Gospels, and these in a defective condition ; 
bnt some of the defects have been supplied by Mai from the 
Ambrosian palimpsests, and a few more by Massmann from a 
Gothic exposition. Still there are many passages wanting. 

The mention of palimpsests brings us to the next point in the 
progress of discovery. In the year 1756, Abbot Knittel discoy- 
ered in a manuscript at Wolfenbiittel, which was written over 
with the Hispal. Origines of Isidorus, some fragments of the 
Gothic translation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. These frag- 
ments he read, with the assistance of Jonas Appelbled of Upsal, 
and published in 1762. 

This small edition of fragments, by Abbot Knittel, together 
with the Coder Argenteus, comprehended all that was known of 
the version of Ulphilas unti] 1817. In that year, Cardinal Angelo 


‘Mai, librarian of the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana in Milan, while 


engaged in the search for palimpsest, noticed some Gothic writing 
under one of the codices, which he found to be portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. A further search led to the discovery of four 
other palimpsests. These five Gothic documents Cardinal Mai in- 
vestigated, with the assistance of Count Carlo Ottavio Castiglione, 
who was. well skilled in Teutonic dialects, and communicated 
them in part to the public in 1819. Other communications of 
them were made by Castiglione in 1834, 1835, and 1839, when 
the publication of them was completed. 

The first of these palimpsests contains the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, Ist and 2nd Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Ist and 2nd Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, together 
with a fragment of the Gothic Calendar. 

The second contains the two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Ga- 
latians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Ist and 2nd Thessa- 
lonians, and Titus. Some of the deficiences of the preceding 
manuscript are supplied by this. 

The third has fragments of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 





* Horne’s Introdu¢tion, vol. IV, page 302. London, 1856. 
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Its discovery was considered peculiarly valuable, as previous to 
this no portion of the Old Testament in Gothic was known to 
exist. 

The fourth consists of a small quarto sheet, containing frag- 
ments of the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh chap- 
ters of Matthew's Gospel, whieh are wanting in the Codex Ar 


The fifth contains an account of the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. Under the later writing some fragments of 
ancient authors have been discovered, together with a fragment 
of a Gothic Homily, full of Biblical quotations, which bears the 
character of a translation from one of the fathers of the Greek 
Church. 

There is one manuscript more, called the Salzburg Manuscript, 
which supplies some portions of the boek of Genesis. 

The contents of these manuscripts, including the Skeireins, 
Massmann has embodied in his edition of Ulphilas’ version of 
the Scriptures into Gothic, published in Stuttgart, in 1857. In 
this volume the Gothic occupies the left-hand page; and on the 
other page, in two columns, are the corresponding Greek and 
Latin. The Greek seems to be such a text as, in the opinion of 
the editor, Ulphilas had before him when he made his transla- 
tion; and the Latin is a copy of the Vulgate. The editor has 
prefixed a valuable historical introduction, in German; and ap- 
pended a Gothic Lexicon and Grammar, by these means furnish- 
ing @ complete apparatus for the reading of the Seriptures in 
Gothic. 

The extant fragments of this version, the fragments of the 
Skeireins, of a Gothic Calendar, and of a homily, are the only 
specimens of Gothic literature that have come down to us. The 
Gothicon of Constantine Porphyrogenitus — lays sung at court by 
cireus-riders dressed in the garb of Goths —and the inscription 
on a yard-stick, are not considered genuine. The Gothic version 
of the Scriptures possesses more interest to the philologist than 
to the theologian, since it exhibits the oldest forms of the Ger- 
man language. As an aid to Biblical criticism it cannot occupy 
the high place that belongs to some of the older versions. Hence 
its chief interest to the Biblical student must be as a monument 
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of the fourth century, and as an exhibition of the kind of text 
that was used in making the Gothic translation. 

On a review of all that remains to us of the version of Ulphi- 
las, we are inclined to the opinion that he undertook and ac- 
complished a translation of all the books of both the Old and 
New Testament; or at least, if he failed in completing a trans- 
lation of all, he omitted none on the ground attributed to him 
by Philostorgius. He fully intended to give to his countrymen 
the Word of God complete in their own language. This was 
certainly a great and noble work, one. that will ever remain a 
monument of his piety and zeal. For this work the Christian 
world will cherish his memory; while, at the same time, every 
devout and orthodox Christian will regret that the translator of 
the Scriptures into Gothic has not left us more indubitable evi- 
dence of the soundness of his faith. C. E. 





Art. IV. — Cuba, from a Recent View. 


At the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, forming a great gate to 
its only outlet, lies the Island of Cuba: Its extreme South-West 
point is Cape San Antonia, in about 84° 57’, West from Green- 
wich, and distant from the extreme North-East point of Yucatan 
about 130 miles. The direction of the Island is thence North- 
East, until its-highest North point reaches within the same dis- 
tance of Florida, being due South from the South point of Flor- 
ida, and in latitude 23° 10’ North, thus forming with this side 
the rocky gate to the entrance of the gulf. It sweeps off thence 
towards the South-East, until its extreme South-East point 
reaches latitude 19° 50’ North, and longitude 74° 7’ West, and 
is distant from Hayti about 40 miles. In this direction it forms, 
with Hayti and Porto Rico, the gates to the Caribbean sea. The 
entire length of the Island, following its partially crescent shape, 
is about 760 miles, and its mean width about 52 miles. Its great- 
est width is about 127 miles, and its least, which is from Havanna 
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to Batabano on the south coast, about 28 miles: and it has an 
area of about 43,000 or 44,000 square miles. 

By far the largest and most important of the West India Isl- 
ands, locking on one side our great American Mediterranean, and 
on the other the Carribbean sea —so near to us, so prolific in 
its productions, and so strong in its natural and artificial de- 
fences — it becomes a place of great interest to our people. 


In natural advantages it is hardly surpassed by any part of 
the world. Its soil is exceedingly fertile and strong ; the richest 
being of a reddish brown color, and in many parts inexhaustible 
in its depth and strength: adapted to the production of all trop- 
ical fruits and plants, and affording fine erops twice a year of 
many of the cereals. But it seems specially adapted to the 
growth of Rice, Coffee, Tobacco and Sugar-Cane. This last re- 
quires to be replanted but once in twelve years, and we were 
shown some fields now growing in the Island that have not been 
renewed for more than twenty years, and the cane still produces 
well upon them. This, together with the fact that the grinding 
season for the cane, or as they call it the “sugar season,” lasts 
for six months, makes it one of the finest sugar-growing coun- 
tries in the world. 

Renowned as it is for the production of fine tobacco, it is not 
every part of the Island that is suited to its growth, nor are the 
richest valley lands employed for that purpose; bnt the best 
tobacco, richest in flavor and of the softest texture, is grown at 
certain elevations on plateaus near the mountains. But when 
the proper elevation and exposure are secured, a quality of that 


. coveted narcotie is produced which for richness and delicacy of 


flavor and texture is nowhere surpassed. 

The native growth of its forests is not less valuable and varied 
in their proportion. Some of the hardest and most durable kinds 
of timber are found here in rich abundance ; so much so, that for 
more than seventy years Cuba was the nursery of the Spanish 
fleet, furnishing a large number of the ships of the “Invincible 
Armada,” and ceased to be the grand navy yard for Spain only 
because it attracted too much labor and capital from the mother 
country. Among the most valuable woods common in the Island 
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are the Mahogany, Lignum-Vitw, Ebony, the Lance wood, and 
what is commonly known as the Havana Cedar. The character- 
istic tree of the Island to the eye of @ stranger is the Palm. 
Rising with a straight and evenly formed body,without a limb or 
projection of any sort, from sixty to eighty feet, then having a 
kind of neck or stem eight or nine feet in length, perfectly green, 
and from the top of this a series of broad, flat, feather-like 
branches put out, forming a small but dense and very unique 
foliage; and rising out of the very summit and centre of this 
foliage is a long, strait, and pointed shaft. Every where, over 
cultivated fields, and rising out of the dense forests, this singular 
tree meets the eye, ever green, and tall, and stately —if not the 
royal tree, at least the old hidalgo of the forest. 

Many writers, especially foreigners, have asserted that the Palm 
is of no use, This idea naturally grows out of the fact that it 
seems to bear no fruit, and the wood appears too soft for use. 
But a more intimate acquaintance with the interior life of the 
Island would have corrected the mistake. This tree is called the 
poor man’s friend; for with it he builds his entire house — sides, 
floor, roof and thatching. Every part of it is useful to him. He 
even feeds his hungry cattle from the seeds that cluster in 
bunches at the base of the first branches. 


But the climate of this favored land is not less attractive than 
the soil. Lying just within the torrid zone, Cuba enjoys a per- 
petual summer. And yet it is a summer relieved with pleasant 
variations, and tempered by regular and copious rains and per- 
petual breezes. The mean temperature of the hottest months, 
July and August, is from 83° to 85°, and of the coldest, Decem- 
ber and January, about 70°. The thermometer does not often 
sink so low as 50°, and for many years together was not observed 
to rise above 89°. These figures have reference to places of 
medium temperature, and not to the direct rays of the sun. 

The rainy season commences usually with May, and lasts till 
November, during which the rain falls in torrents, almost every 
day —and yet there are parts of almost every day, when the 
sun comes out clear and warm, and pouring his direct rays on 
the moist verdure, gives a wonderful impetus to every species of 
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vegetation. Still, during all this time, the heat and sultriness of 
the season are relieved by the dense canopy of ever-returning 
clouds, and by the never-failing winds that blow inward from the 
sea for half the day and night, and outward the other half. But 
the most delightful season is from December to May — when the 
rains have ceased, the atmosphere is clear and dry, and the air 
balmy and grateful to the senses. In the day time, when the 
steady gentle breeze is tempering the warm rays of a healthful 
sun, you may recline under the dense Mango or Almond tree, 
listen to the sounds of birds of most brilliant hue, and, musing, 


\ look away into a sky whose depth of clear blue seems indeed 


unfathomable; and in your dreamy reverie lose yourself in the 
pleasing delusion that you have found an earthly Eden. Or stay 
till the shades of evening come on, and one after another of the 
stars come out; and as you look up through that clear atmos- 
phere, you seem to approach nearer to those heavenly orbs, or 
they to come down closer to you; and you look away beyond 
the first to others, and still others, deep back in the distant re- 
cesses of that forest of worlds, and come at last to appreciate, 
with your unassisted eye, what astronomers have so often told us 
of the differences of distances, and the almost infinite depths of 
that space made so glorious by the presence of these worlds of 
light. It is an atmosphere for rest and dreamy reveries, but by 
no means conducive to energy, either of thought or action. Hence 
it is so fine a resort for the brain-weary and exhausted worker, 
of colder climates ; who, in the fierceness and energy of his cease- 
less strife-—a strife for bread or glory, for duty or honor — has 
consumed his strength or overtaxed some vital organ. 


The general face of the country is sufficiently varied to be 
very agreeable. A mountain range runs nearly, if not quite, the 
whole length of the Island, from North-West to South-East, and 
rises in some places to the height of 8,000 or 8,700 feet ; and from 
this central range spurs put out towards the coast on either side, 
and give all the variety and beauty of hill and valley —of ele- 
vated plateaus and level plains. From this central range of 
mountains rivers take their rise, and flow down either way to- 
wards the ocean; some of them large enough to allow of navi- 
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gation for several miles; one even as much as sixty miles for 
large vessels. 

Some of the scenery formed by these mountains and deep val- 
leys as they approach the sea, is said not to be surpassed by the 
bold Alpine views in Switzerland, or the magnificent panoramas 
of the Rhine. Of one of these, the valley of the Yumuri, near 
the city of Matanzas, we had heard much, even before reaching 
the Island; and embraced the first opportunity after arriving at 
that city to visit it. The following is a journal sketch of that 
excursion, written soon after: 


“March 8th. This morning we are off for the most beautiful 
drive in the vicinity, if not in the Island. Our arrangements 
being completed under the auspices of attentive friends at the 
American Hotel, and of Dr. Martin, the very kind and efficient 
American Consul at Matanzas, we started a little after sunrise, 
and in the early morning began the rough and difficult ascent of 
the Cumbre, a crescent mountain that separates between the sea 
and the valley of the Yumuri. 

Our company, composed of ladies and gentlemen, accompanied 
by the Consul, amounting in all to eleven persons, in four volan- 
tes and on five horses, started in fine spirits, each finding some- 
thing in their own view more beautiful than the rest to which to 
call the attention of all. As we ascended the mountain we came 
to a small plateau on our winding road, and paused to take our 
first view. As we looked back we saw the city we had just left 
lying in beauty at our feet; away beyond this the high and con- 
spicuous form of an isolated mountain, rising many thousand feet 
right out of the plain, called, from its peculiar shape as it is seen 
far at sea by the sailors, the Pan of Matanzas; and at our side 
the crescent bay, calm in the morning sun as the sleep of child- 
hood; and on its other shore the green fields of sugar cane, and 
still farther behind these the high hills of the Camarioka termi- 
nating the view, as their summits seemed to meet the sky. We 
had advanced but a little distance further, when we turned to the 
other side of the narrow ridge up which our road was winding, 
and there in a moment burst upon our view one of the loveliest 
prospects ever beheld. The valley of the Yumuri, encircled on 
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all sides by high hills — having but a single narrow outlet, through 
which the Yumuri river flows —is about three miles in diameter, 
almost circular, and quite level. Its soil is exceedingly fertile, 
and its whole area under fine cultivation. As we stood on the 
heights of the Cumbre, one of the hills by which it is enclosed, 
all this scene lay before us at a glance; the green and luxuriant 
cane, the fields dotted over with men busy at work, or cattle graz- 
ing leisurely on the lawn; here and there a country seat with its 
cottage quarters surrounding, embowered in groves of Orange, 
and Lime, and Cocoa trees: and through the whole scene, the 
little river meandering its way, in the distance like a thread of 
silver on cloth of emerald velvet; and over all, towering in glory 
and beauty, the royal Palm; and then around this lovely spot 
arose an amphitheatre of hills, gradual, grand and regular, as if 
the fabled gods of antiquity had made this the arena of their ce- 
lestial sports, and reared these mighty hills for their audience 
seats. 

Turning reluctantly away from this point of view we soon 
reached the summit of the mountain, and found ourselves on a 
narrow ridge that separated between the valley we had just left 
and the ocean. Here we had the beauties of our two last views 
presented at once. On one side lay the ocean, calm and majes- 
tic in the morning sun, and so quiet that it seemed asleep, while 
a gauzy mist half covered its slumbers. On the other, the beau- 
tiful valley, with the hills beyond, piled up against still more dis- 
tant hills for a back ground. Nothing could surpass the gran- 
deur and loveliness of this scene — mingling in perfect harmony 
the sublime and the beautiful. 

A little further on, the ridge upon which we were riding ex- 
pands into a fertile plain, sloping down to the shore of the ocean. 
Here, an American gentleman, Mr. Jenkes, who has resided for 
more than fifty years in the Island, has his country seat, and cul- 
tivates a small ingenio or sugar estate; retaining also a grove, 
and some of the beautiful avenues characteristic of the cafetal 
or coffee estate. His house, large and comfortable, built after the 
style of Cuban planters, is placed on the very brow of the hill, 
overlooking ocean, valley and city, almost at a glance. Here 
we enjoyed a delightful ramble through his grounds, among fruit 
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trees and flower gardens, gathering of either at pleasure; and 
then returned to the mansion to enjoy a bounteous repast from 
his generous hospitality, for which our ride had given us a 
keen relish. Having enjoyed the ride, the scenery and the break- 
fast, we returned rapidly by another road, which led us through 
the very centre of the lovely valley —the more rapidly as we saw 
a rain winding down one of the deep gorges, and threatening to 
intereept our way. Here we had a nearer view of what had 
seemed so charming from the hills, and it is enough to say that 
distance had not lent all the enchantment to the scene. 

We passed out by the deep cut through which the river es- 
capes to the bay. Its rocky walls, overhanging or perpendicular, 
arise on either side two or three hundred feet high; their faces 
ornamented with immense stalactites of various hues; and far up 
amongst them could be seen the entrance to a cave. At the base 
of these cliffs on one side winds the road; on the other flows the 
river Yumuri, in some places expanding into quiet and beautiful 
little lakes. 

Tradition connects with these scenes the memory of many 
heroic and bloody deeds. The story of one of these, from which 
the river and valley take their name, was given us on the spot, 
and ran thus:— When the Spaniards first came to the Island 
they found it inhabited by peaceful and confiding Indians, whom 
they soon began to dispossess of their lands, and to make them 
slaves to till them. A tribe dwelt in and around this valley. 
Being attacked by the Spaniards, they sustained several very 
disastrous battles, and suffering entire defeat, a remnant retreated 
toward the brow of the mountain where it overlooks the river. 
Here they paused, and the noble chief of the band addressed his 
followers thus: “Our home is taken from us, our people are 
slain, and the stranger is pressing hard upon us to make us slaves. 
I cannot serve, but “ Yo mori, I die.” And as he spoke, he 
leaped from the rock, and found a grave in the bosom of his own 
beautiful river. From his last words the valley and river are 
named, combining them in one, Yumuri. 


After looking upon these combined beauties, one can well un- 
derstand the appropriateness of the names so familiarly given to 
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this Island —such as the “Queen of the Antilles,” “The Beautiful 
Antille,” and “The gem of the American seas.” 


But we must turn from these natural advantages to consider 
its people, and its social life; for, after all, it is this that gives 
interest to any country. 

Discovered by Columbus in 1492, no permanent settlement was 
made until 1511. In that year an expedition under Diego Ve- 
lasquez, sent out by Diego, the son of Columbus, planted a 
Spanish Colony at Baracoa, near the east end of the Island. 
Thus discovered and first settled under the Spanish authority, it 
has been gradually peopled by the peninsular Spanish races ; 
and has always been subject to the Spanish Crown, saving for 
the space of one year, 1762-3, when it was held as a conquest 
by the English. 

While this statement gives a general idea of the population as 
being descendants from, and possessing all the peculiarities of, 
the Spanish people, it does not by any means explain the whole 
state of the case. The white population of the Island may be 
divided into three distinct classes : the Creoles, or native Cubans; 
the Spaniards from old Spain, or peninsulars ; and foreigners from 
other countries in Europe and America. These classes are per- 
fectly distinct, and kept separate by many peculiarities pertaining 
to each — peculiarities that are cherished and perpetuated both by 
prejudice, and the spirit of the Government. 

Of foreigners from other countries than Spain, it is only since 
the beginning of the present century, that any have found en- 
couragement to settle on the Island. By a monopoly of com- 
merce granted to native Spaniards only, and by many disabilities 
imposed on others coming into the country, previous to that time 
almost all foreigners were excluded. Even now the obstructions 
to trade, the jealousy of government, and the bigotry of an igno- 
rant Church, put many difficulties in the way of their settlement. 
Yet the. profits of commerce and the advantages of trade present 
here so tempting an allurement, that many of them— from Eng- 
land and the United States, as well as Germany — adopting the 
motto of the shrewd and hardy Catalonian, “Five years of 
privation and a fortune,” leave all that’s dear behind — even in 
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some instances to the precious principles of faith and truth, im- 
bibed at the sacred altar of a pious home — and pledging a nomi- 
nal belief in the Roman Catholic religion, and submission to one 
of the worst of tyrannies ever dignified with the name of govern- 
ment, they become for the time citizens, or at least residents, of 
Cuba. Of these there are about 6,000 or 7,000 in the Island, 
of whom about 3,000 are French, who have become far more 
identified with the Cubans, and much more largely engaged in 
planting, than the rest. Perhaps 1,000 are English; and 3,000 
from the United States, called always there Americans. 

The influence of this part of the population is felt more in the 
circles of trade, and in the life and energy they are able to force 
into the modes of business and internal transportation, and the 
improvement of docks and harbors. But in the social world they 
are hardly felt, because many of them go there without their 
families ; and most prefer to fall into the habits of the people in 
this regard. As to their relation to the political status of the 
Island, they always claim to be neutral in sentiment, and the 
most disinterested in feeling of all persons in the country ; and, 
therefore, the very best possible witnesses from whom to gain in- 
formation, or obtain an opinion. Many of them are not subjects of 
the Spanish Government ; for while they are there for the specific 
purpose of acquiring wealth, they retain their citizenship under 
their own respective governments. And hence they argue that, 
having no interest in the government, or the political destiny of 
the Island of Cuba, they are just in the situation to give a disin- 
terested opinion as to what the people desire or what is best for 
them. Now while there are some noble exceptions — men who are 
able to pursue even with great energy a business for gain, and yet 
retain a clear head and honest judgment about political matters, 
the changes of which might greatly affect their gains —yet the 
great mass of these witnesses are the most prejudiced ef all the 
men in the Island. They are not natives, and have no deep love 
of the country; they are not citizens, and cannot be affected 
with any patriotic sentiments. But their relation to the country 
is that of five, ten, fifty, or a hundred thousand dollars invested 
in trade or commerce, the ventures on which are passing through 
their various stages to maturity. Everything to them depends 
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on maintaining an absolute statu quo: any change — any disturb- 
ance— or even excitement, may dash the hopes of these gains to 
the ground, or possibly destroy the capital itself. Therefore, they 
always want things to be let alone; — and every cry of patriot- 
ism, or groan of wretchedness under oppression, is hushed by the 
everlasting ring of the precious metal. Such men are apt to tell 
you that Cuba, if not doing well enough, is at least satisfied ; and 
that nothing better can be expected, at any rate for the present. 
We again repeat, that many noble exceptions are met with; but 
this is the opinion and the feeling expressed by the mass of this 
class of the people. But we do not go to Cuba so much to study 
our own people as those to whom more especially the country 
belongs ; therefore, let us pass to the second class, 

The Peninsulars, or Spaniards from Old Spain, are in the high- 
est sense the dominant class. Not that they are more intelligent, 
or wealthy, or patriotic than the others, but that they are placed 
in all positions of authority and influence by the government. 
The Captain General has always been, and must be, from the 
mother country ; not so much by the requirements of law, as by 
the potent demands of policy. All the officers of the State and 
army, as well as the navy, are peninsulars; the native Cubans 
are not allowed even to serve in the ranks of the regular army. 
All the places of advantage, or monopolies of trade disposable 
by the government, are in the hands of these men from Old Spain. 
Of this class there are about 95,000 or 100,000 in the Island. 
They literally swarm in the public offices, in the courts, at the 
barracks, and in all places where authority and power can be 
manifested, or personal emolument secured. They are exceed- 
ingly haughty and overbearing in their manner toward the native 
Cubans or Creoles. They affect to regard them as. inferiors — 
and certainly in many ways make them feel that ghey are entirely 
subordinate in all that pertains to personal rights, or political 
privileges. This conduct is the more marked from the fact that, 
while acting thus towards the Creoles, they are respectful almost 
to servility towards foreigners, specially the English and Ameri- 
eans. A slight but significant instance of this difference of con- 
duct fell. under our own observation. The fine military bands, 
belonging to the different corps of the army stationed in and 
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around the cities of Havana and Matanzas, are accustomed in turn 
to take their stand in the Plaza de Armas, a handsomely orna- 
mented open square in front of the governor’s palace, and play 
for an hour each evening. During this hour, the Plaza is the 
resort for the beauty, wealth and fashion of the city. The ladies, 
seated in their elegant vehicles, ride around the square, and the 
gentlemen crowd its spacious promenades. To protect the band 
from the encroachments of the crowd a company of soldiers ac- 
company them, and take up their beat beside the hollow square 
where the musicians are performing. In the course of the hour, 
several little parties of Cubans had come withim the space pre- 
scribed by the military, and were hastily ordered back with 
lowered bayonet. Just then two gentlemen, an American and an 
Englishman, approached, and not observing the guard, walked 
almost up to the square of the musicians, and stood observing 
the performance. The Spanish man in uniform, late so rude and 
surly to the Creole, now walked quietly round these gentlemen 
several times, and then, only when the murmars of the crowd 
had grown clamorous at the marked distinction, with respectful 
bow asked that they would retire without the prescribed bounds. 
These are, of course, the great supporters of Spanish authority 
in the Island, and from every selfish reason opposed to any 
appearance of change. They hold, with a willing and earnest 
grasp, the reins of power over the Cubans, and line the forts 
and shores against all effort to effect a change from without. 
The largest and most interesting class of the white population 
are the Cubans, or Creoles. They are the descendants of the 
Spaniards that from time to time have come to settle in the Isl- 
and; and as, during even centuries, none but Castillians were 
allowed to come to Cuba, most of these families are descended 
from that noble and chivalric race of men. Sunken and oppressed 
as these people are by centuries of humiliation and accumulated 
acts of tyranny, yet we may even now find many traces of this 
proud ancestry among the better class of Cubans. Their num- 
ber is about 425,000; or including the Canary Islanders, who 
are also of Spanish origin, and have now become a permanent 
part of the Creole population, this number would be augmented 
to about 460,000. They are the planters, merchants, and profes- 
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sional men of the Island; or at least are found largely repre- 
sented in all these departments of business. They seem usually 
light of heart, and little disturbed by the position of government- 
al affairs; although if you enter into conversation with them on 
these topies, you will soon learn that they are by no means in- 
sensible to, or satisfied with, the present condition of things. 
There lingers with them a hope, and even an expectation, of a 
time when they will see the yoke cast off by which they are now 
made to serve. We have seen, too, the eye kindle and the breast 
heave with a transient emotion of heroic patriotism, as some of 
them have expressed the hope and the conviction that this relief 
was to be secured by their own awakened courage. 

Our acquaintance is much more extended with the domestic life 
of the Cuban planters, than of those in the cities. In fact, it is 
among this class that we get at the real life of the Creole, being 
less modified by contact with foreign influence. Many of the 
planters do not live on their estates, or at most for only a few 
months in summer; but have their residences in the cities, or at 
distant places ; and these commit the management of the plantation 
toan administrator or agent. The effect of this is manifest on the 
whole estate. The house becomes a mere lodge, at which the 
owner, or any part of his family, may spend a few days or weeks 
during their periodic visits to the place; the negroes seem to be 
more the mere tools of accomplishing so much work, than as part 
of a great family establishment; the whole place wears the ap- 
pearance of a manufactory —a great shop to make sugar, rather 
than the home of a family. But where the family remain on the 
estate the whole or greater part of the year, making it their 
home, it becomes an exceedingly attractive place. The houses 
are built of stone, or of brick stuccoed, and whitened, with some 
coloring finish above and below of blue or pink: surrounded often 
on all sides with broad porticoes, and crossed with wide and airy 
halls; the first floor mostly laid with marble or a very finely 
finished brick ; and the rooms large, with very high ceilings, tall 
windows and doors, and so constructed as to secure ample ven- 
tilation. Altogether, whether for their cool appearance, surrounded 
with luxuriant shrubbery, or their real comfort when you enter 
them, these homes of the better class of Cuban planters are very 
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attractive. The hospitality of the planter is as abounding as his 
home is beautiful. He invites you, when he wishes you to visit 
him, in a way that makes clear his sincere desire to see you at 
his house; he meets you at the depot with horse or volante, and 
servant; or at his door, if you come in your own conveyance; 
and at once makes you feel the truth of his assurance, that his 
house and servants are at your disposal. His own personal at- 
tention is sufficient to gratify, but never oppressive enough to 
weary you ; and his arrangements for your comfort and enjoy- 
ment are unostentatious, but seem always well suited to your 
tastes, and often make you wonder how he could so well have 
divined what would be most agreeable to you. The domestic 
routine of the household has a great sameness. The first greet- 
ing of the early morning is a servant with coffee; and then the 
ride or walk for those of leisure, or the matters of business for 
those whose duties call them to it — while yet the air is cool, and 
the freshness of the morning makes your very existence a luxury. 
At 10 o'clock, the family reiinite in the great hall, and after a 
brief interchange of salutations, surround the table for breakfast. 
From breakfast to dinner, at 4 o’clock, being the warmest part 
of the day, none care to stir abroad except from necessity; but 
employ the time in reading, domestic trifles, writing, or rest. 
Dinner is the great meal of the day, and yet not differing much 
from breakfast. They really have two dinners; meats, vegeta- 
bles, and often fruits and deserts at both meals ; the first from 10 
to 11 o’clock in the morning; the second from 4 to 6 o’clock in 
the afternoon. After dinner is the time for riding, driving and 
visiting. And there is nothing more pleasant than these rides — 
under a soft afternoon sky, along winding roads hedged on 
either side by great rows of Aloes, with their sword-like leaves, 
all armed with sharp claws, and thorny points forbidding ap- 
proach, and ornamented with that tall queen-like flower rising 
out of their crimson centres. The air is laden with sweet per- 
fumes, and musical with the chatter of birds of brightest hue as 
they flit in the neighboring groves. Now we turn from the little 
rugged highway into broad avenues of lime or orange, of palm 
or cocoa, and soon come to some stately old mansion, rising in 
grandeur amid surrounding trees; or alight at the portico of 
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vine-covered cottage. An hour’s social life soon passed in lively 
conversation; and we are again in the saddle, hastening home by 
some new and perhaps more romantic path, through this labyrinth 
of fields and groves and hedges. One thing about the close of 
day strikes a stranger at once — that is, the absence of any twi- 
light. You start early in the evening on an excursion; and as 
the sun begins to descend, you calculate that you can easily reach 
your desired point by the lingering light that remains after he is 
gone; and so saunter on, watching the changing glories that 
gather around the setting day; but before you are aware of the 
change, darkness has dropped her mantle about you while yet 
your purposed distance is scarcely half accomplished. This dis- 
advantage would be more severely felt, were it not that the bril- 
liancy of the star-light, in the clear atmosphere of this region, 
goes far to compensate the loss of this beautiful part of the day. 
The night is cool and delightful, so that recreation is pleasant, 
and sleep refreshing, and quite comfortable even under a blanket. 
We are only sorry that in this review of a day of the life of a 
Cuban family, blessed with a home and climate so attractive, 
there is no hour set apart for the pure and exalting purpose of 
worship. No family altar makes sacred the domestic circle, and 
no voice of prayer lifts these hearts in gratitude and love up to 
the throne of God. There is a beautiful remnant of what might 
once have been such an hour. Just at sunset the great planta- 
tion bell is rung, slowly and solemnly; and as you are walking 
in the quiet of the hour, you can hear these bells at the next 
plantation, and the next, until in the far off distance you catch 
only the faint sigh of a dying tone breathing its music in the 
stillness of the evening air. These are the “ Vesper bells,” and 
were once observed as the call to prayer by all the inhabitants; 
and even now, as we stood by one of the more thoughtfal and 
intelligent children of our host, when these bells began to ring, 
he lifted his hat respectfully from his head and requested us do 
the same, as he pointed to the bell and said, “ the Angel’s voice.” 
But it was only momentary, as he resumed his sports when the 
bell ceased to sound; and the signal seems to be employed now 
only to call the people from work, or to indicate the time of their 
evening meal. 
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In reviewing the domestic or social life of the Creoles, it would 
be impossible not to refer to their amusements. Deprived of all 
part in the important matters of government, not being allowed 
even openly to discuss them ; destitute of the deep and transform- 
ing power of a religious faith; and limited in the means and 
opportunities of intellectual culture; it is but natural that they 
give to mere sports much of the time and energy that would be 
devoted to these more serious concerns of life. Indeed, the 
government, feeling that the minds of the people must be em- 
ployed in some manner, and very desirous to direct them from 
its own affairs, takes no little interest in providing, controlling 
and keeping up the various kinds of amusement. But even here 
the insidiousness of that all-pervading power is manifest. Even 
the sporta of this people are so managed as to aid in filling the 
public coffers, and still more degrading the people. It has often 
been urged that it matters but little what the amusements of a 
people are, if they are but happy in them. Yet there are few 
things that more deeply affect the life, or indicate the character, 
of a people than these. Ané@ well is this power understood and 
acted upon in this beautiful Island. There is nothing manly or 
elevating ; nothing to develope a national character, or to give 
strength and energy to the national mind or muscle, in all the 
Cuban amusements. But, on the contrary, they are trifling, en- 
ervating and demoralizing. The two great national sports, the 
cock-fight and the bull-fight, encouraged and patronized by gov- 
ernment, are not only the nurseries of gambling, but a school of 
cruelty and coarseness, extremely injerious to the better sensi- 
bilities of any civilized people. Nor are these left to the vulgar 
and debased crowd, but all classes are represented there; and 
the very best men in the country not only give them their coun- 
tenance and their presence, but many of them pay great attention 
to the training of chickens and the raising of bulls, for this 
specific purpose. Many of their religious festivals are turned into 
feasts and sports; and that, too, of a nature that would suggest 
any thing but religious ideas. We were particularly struck with 
this fact, as we arrived at Havana during the time given te the 
celebration of the Garnaval, « sort of Bacchanal feast that pre- 
cedes the fast of Lent—a time during which these Roman 
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Catholics give themselves, by permission, to all kinds of excesses 
preparatory to the self-denying season that is to follow. It pro- 
feases to be a kind of hilarious taking-leave of the good things 
of life for a little season, as the signification of the name Carna- 
val indicates, the meaning of which is “farewell flesh.” The 
excesses into which these people go during this season, which 
tasts here two weeks, or, at least including two Sundays, surpasses 
all conception by those who have not seen it. Every restraint 
of social life seems to be cast off; and all the rules of ordinary 
decency and even morality abandoned. Crowds gather in the 
atreets until the passage way is blocked up. Little companies — 
masked and dressed according to some ridiculous fancy, or rep- 
resenting in caricature some particular class or business, and 
in some instances, emboldened by the license of the time, setting 
forth the very crimes and debaucheries of @ corrupt and hidden 
life— come and mingle among the throng, and indalge in follies, 
’ vagaries, and obscenities, with an unbridled liberty that is enongh 
to shock and disgust every sentiment of intelligence, refinement, 
or even civilization. Yet we were told that this festival was 
rather a pleasing thing to the government; and even cherished 
by the Church. As we walked through this sea of human beings 
crowding, in all fantastic forms, the grand and beautiful Paseo de 
Ysabel Segunda, and wondered that people who had even ad- 
vanced to some good degree of culture could still find pleasure 
in such things, a gentleman whose acquaintance we had made, 
a noble specimen of the higher order of Cubans, remarked, as 
his face was mantled with the blush of feeling, “I am very sorry, 
sir, for you to see my’ country thus: it was not always so; there 
was a time when we kept these festivities in a manner, and with 
@ refinement of taste, that did honor to it, and to our people: but 
now, sir, it is in this style that it best pleases those who have 
the power over us, to have it celebrated; for by all these means 
they are striving to degrade and corrapt the people, that they - 
may the more surely maintain their power over them.” 


Hitherto in speaking of the social life and population of Ouba, 
we have only referred to the white people. But there are besides 
these a vast mass of people in inferior and servile positions ; and 
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no one can contemplate the question of Cuban population, or 
consider the problem of its social life, without embracing these in 
his yiew. This mass of population is composed of three distinct 
classes: the African Negroes, the Chinese laborers or Coolies, 
and the native-born negroes, and mulattoes. The great mass 
of slaves in the Island are from Africa, though there are many 
native-born blacks that are scarcely distinguished by a stranger 
from the imported negroes. 

Slavery has existed in the Island almost from its settlement. 
The first subjects of the system were the natives found in the 
country when it was discovered. But the Indians soon melting 
away under the rigors of a life to which they were wholly un- 
accustomed, the planters began to cast about for others to take 
their place. Africans were then introduced and have since formed 
the great body of the slaves in Cuba. The introduction of this 
race as slaves commenced in 1524, and the steady stream has 
not ceased to flow to the present day. Their natural increase has ‘ 
been by no means great; not even what the similarity of the cli- 
mate of Cuba to their own country might have warranted us in ex- 
pecting. But the slave trade system has supplied this lack by in- 
troducing from 10,000 to 20,000 annually. This slave trade, 
which is still carried on in utter disregard of treaty stipula- 
tions, and in the face of the fleets of three nations set to prevent 
it, derives its energy from its great profit. Its managers can well 
afford to bribe a few greedy and corrupt officials, and to lose a 
cargo occasionally, because they are more than recompensed by 
the gains on the successful trips. Indeed, the combination to 
maintain this trade is very intricate and difficult to be detected or 
broken up. Some noble Spanish families in Old Spain are main- 
tained by it, or have used it,to restore their broken fortunes ; 
the high officials of the Island receive large profits from it; and 
some of the sturdy sailors and snug craft of New England are 
lucratively employed in its service. The present number of negro 
slaves is very difficult to determine, from the fact that, there 
being a tax on each slave, the returns as to their number are 
never correct. It is estimated that they at present amount to 
not less than 500,000, some say 700,000, thongh the official re- 
turns put it far below these.figures. The condition of these slaves 
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as to intelligence, morality, or social life, is very much inferior 
to the slaves of our Southern States. Both the fact of their so 
recent importation, and the utter neglect of any means of social 
or moral elevation, are sufficient to account for this difference ; 
and the continuation of the causes is most likely to perpetuate 
the result. In their treatment of the slave in the Island there is 
manifest this contradiction to what is seen in the States: — there, 
the government, professedly opposed to slavery, enacts many laws 
for the benefit of the slave which are utterly disregarded by the 
people, or taken advantage of so as to avoid their effect; here, 
the master is inclined to give his slaves many more advantages 
than the law requires or even admits. We have no hesitancy in 
saying that, in all that pertains to the comfort or elevation of 
this race, their condition is vastly more advantageous in the States 
than in Caba. In the Island, their food and lodging are poor, 
in many eases abominable; their clothing in that warm region 
seems to be of no consideration; their hours of work and rest 
are badly adjusted, even on the principles of economy, much less 
on those of humanity or religion ; and as to any religious instruc- 
tion, the thing does not seem to be thought of. in practice, al- 
though the laws of both Church and State, we were told, made 
provision for it. One of the largest proprietors in the interior 
told us very frankly, that one great reason why they did not want 
te become identified with the United States was, that they did not 
wish any of the slaves of the States to be brought over there, for 
it would ruin all their negroes. As these slaves in number are 
already equal to all the white population in the Island, are increas- 
ing very rapidly, and are kept hardly a grade above the condi- 
tion of the savage in the forest of Africa, an element in the 
problem of the social condition and future destiny of the Island 
is presented to the eye of the thoughtful observer, full of interest 
and of no small importance. How shall it work out? What shall 
be the future condition of this great herd of unhumanized human 
beings? Will it bear the weight of many more years of accu- 
mulation to its already fearful bulk ?' Or shall it burst, some day, 
as the storm from the bosom of the deep black cloud that so 
often gathers above this Island; and sweep, tornado-like, carrying 
desolation to those beautiful homes and fertile fields — snatching 
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the land from its possessors, that even now tremble at times as 
they contemplate the subject? The defences and safeguards 
against such a result are as good as could be expected, under the 
apomolous condition of things in which the government is in the 
hands of one class of people, and the great mass of slaves in 
those of another; and a casual observer might be led to feel that 
successful insurrection is impossible. After the unexampled 
horrors of such a scene in San Domingo, we are ready to pray 
that it may never be repeated in Cuba; and yet when we remem- 
ber the slave Toussaint, with his half-savage bands of emancipa- 
ted negroes, led by black and mulatto officers, such as Christo- 
phe and the cruel Dessalines, meeting and successfully resisting 
even the trained legions of the first Napoleon, we are reminded 
that it is by no means an impossible event. But we cannot 
always reason safely from the example of one country to the 
effect of a like effort in another; and we are very far from desir- 
ing to be the prophet of an event every way so full of evil. So 
we will hope that it may be possible, in the progress of events, 
and in the looked for renovation of the inner and material life of 
Cuba, that a way may be found to dispose of this element of ite 
social life for the common good. 

In addition to slaves of the African race, there are in the 
Island about 200,000 free blacks and mulattoes. The facilities 
and encouragements for procuring freedom have always been 
sufficient to add pretty rapidly to this class. The spirit of 
the government, and the tendency of many of the laws are 
to assist in emancipating the slave. Oppressive as the ruling 
power is to the white man; and inconsistent as it may appear, 
to share the profits of bringing into slavery people that they 
profess to desire to be free, yet the government claims, and 
in many ways shows the sincerity of its claim, to be, at least, 
in favor of emancipation, if not opposed to slavery. In fact, 
it is a remarkable instance of how easily men may deceive 
themselves where their interest is involved, that the great mass 
of the people in Cuba profess to be in @ sense opposed to 
slavery. Sitting one morning at breakfast with a gentleman 
who owned some 250 or 300 slaves, the conversation turned, 
as it often did with them, on the difficulties arising between 
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the States of our Union. Several of the States had already 
seceded, and others were threatening to do so. The peculiar turn 
the conversation had taken, was as to the effect of this division, 
supposing it should be consummated, on the future relations of 
Cuba and Cubans to the United States. He admitted that the 
only apparent hope for the freedom of Cuba was in the assistance 
that might be offered by the people or government of these States. 
But in the event of a division, even supposing that either of the 
parts would be able to render the desired assistance, there arose 
the question of annexation. Now, said he, we are too far away 
from the Northern States to form @ union with them; and in many 
respects our natural connection would be with the South. But, 
he added, our opinions on slavery do not agree with theirs; we 
are not so strongly in favor of the system as they are. Sitting 
in the open piazza at our breakfast, we could see out through 
three or four different openings what was passing in the yard and 
grounds surrounding the house ; and through every opening could 
be seen the glossy black skin of naked children, or half-clad men 
and women, all the slaves of the speaker. With this view around 
us, we only smiled at his anti-slavery protestations. He seemed 
to understand our feelings, for he at once replied “it may seem 
strange to you to hear such things amongst so much slavery, but 
I assure you it is true. We are not such strong advocates for 
slavery as the people of your Southern States; we have many 
slaves, but we look to a time when slavery shall come to an end 
amongst us.” However contradictory they may appear in this, 
yet such is the feeling very widely entertained amongst them. 
Thus, the spirit of the government, the sentiment of the peo- 
ple, and the assistance of the priest, have all tended to increase 
the proportion of the free blacks, until they are now quite a large 
body, amounting to the proportion of about one free black to 
three slaves. They collect in the cities and villages, often in 
idleness and squalid poverty, filling the hovels and alleys; and 
manifest how wretched is the condition of a people in any coun- 
try to whom the laws have given personal freedom without a 
citizen’s position, and to whom social equality can never be ex- 
tended. Many of these, indeed, grow wealthy, and possess slaves 
of their own; and the government has raised a regiment of them 
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to serve in the army ; — yet these are only exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. 

But there is another element being gradually diffused among 
this Cuban population that begins to attract very considerable 
attention; viz.: the Coolies, or apprenticed Chinese laborers. 
Their introduction commenced in 1847; at first only a few were 
brought over; during the first six years it is said only about 
6,000. But the numbers have greatly increased each year since 
then; until now there must be from 150,000 to 200,000 of them 
in the Island. This estimate is from two sources of information, 
for it is extremely difficult to get accurate statistics of these mat- 
ters ; —first, from the opinions of intelligent men familiar with 
large parts of the Island, and with this business of Coolie im- 
portation : secondly, from the numbers that are everywhere met 
with. They are not only found on the plantations in large num- 
bers, but employed on the railroads, both in their construction, 
and in running the cars; as drivers of public conveyances; as 
domestic servants about the towns and cities; and in a vast variety 
of small business pursuits of their own. They are termed in the 
transaction, “free Colonists ;” but are, for the time of their ap- 
prenticeship, in every sense slaves. They are brought over by 
a company — with whom they have a written agreement as to the 
manner, time, and terms of their service. By this company they 
are sold and apprenticed, by a written agreement, copies of which 
are deposited in the proper public office of the State, and one is 
kept also by the Coolie. The terms of sale, so far as the com- 
pany is concerned, are matters of private agreement between 
them and the purchaser; but the conditions of that sale are — that 
the Coolie is bound to serve his master in any way he may 
choose to employ him for eight years; and on the part of the 
master, that he shall give the Coolie four dollars as a bonus to 
start with, and then four dollars a month thereafter during the 
whole time of his service. There are no limitations or provisions 
in reference to renewing the engagement when the first term of 
service has ended. What will be the prevailing state of the 
case as these times of service run out can hardly be determined, 
as ‘so few of them have yet expired. Many think that the terms 
of service will be very generally renewed, and thus it will become 
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a modified system of slavery for life. Others are of a different 
opinion, and think that vast masses of them, soon becoming free, 
will be thrown undomesticated — for they bring neither wives nor 
children with them — upon the community, where their influence 
for good or evil must before long be very deeply felt. There is 
a law requiring those bringing them, to return them, at the end 
of their time of service, to their own country. But any one can 
readily see how vain and ineffectual is such a law, where change 
of parties, cupidity, and even the desire of the Chinaman himself 
may all combine to thwart its action. What is to be the final 
effect of the introduction of this new and singular element into 
the social life of Cuba none can tell. But when we remember 
that they are not savages, but civilized people; that they are 
generally well educated, shrewd and quite intelligent ; we cannot 
for a moment doubt that this effort to enslave the civilized son 
of the proud Imperial Empire, in the land of the sunny South, 
under an enfeebled nation of the West, will relict powerfully on 
that nation itself; and the time may come when the despised and 
forsaken-looking Chinaman may wield an influence and power 
that will make itself felt in every circle of society in the 
Island. 

To take a brief review of the population of Cuba: we have 
stated that the whole white population amounted to about 
560,000. It may be something more than this by the late census, 
taken during our stay in the Island; but we have as yet been 
unable to get the published report of that census. The estimated 
number of the free blacks and mulattoes, say 200,000; of the 
black slaves about 500,000; and of the Coolies, say 175,000. 
This would give for the whole population of the Island 1,435,000, 
which — after the most careful comparison we could make of the 
conflicting authorities to which we had access, and in the absence 
of the printed reports of the census taken in March of this year, 
in which, we are informed, great care has been taken to secure 
accuracy — we judge to be very nearly correct. 


We have frequently, in the course of this article, referred to the 
government of Cuba; and have already, perhaps, indicated pretty 
clearly our estimate of it. We will only speak of it further to 
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give some definite idea of its form. The Island has always, ex- 
cept the year that the English held it as a conquest, been a de- 
pendency of the Spanish Crown. It has been the most loyal of 
all the colonies of Spain, never having attempted, in any con- 
siderable effort, to throw off the dominion of the mother country. 
Even when Napoleon had deposed the Bourbons from the throne 
of Spain herself, and her king was a prisoner in France, this 
faithful Island rejected all French authority, and remained stead- 
fast in her devotion to the fortunes of the fallen house of the 
Bourbons. And yet we will venture the assertion that there is 
not among civilized nations a country ruled by a more absolute 
despotism than ungrateful or neglectful Spain exercises, by her 
Captains General, towards this devoted daughter in the American 
seas. The original management of the Island was by a civil 
governor, a military commandant, and a chief naval officer, each 
supreme in his own department, but all subordinate to the author- 
ity of the civil chief. The civil governor was then aided in the 
administration of affairs by a council composed chiefly of Cubans. 
For a long time also the Island had representatives in the legis- 
lative bodies in Spain. 

The distance of the colony from the central government, and 
the general corruption of the Court, gave to designing chiefs 
great opportunity of oppression in Cuba; and the same causes 
allowed these men gradually to cut off the direct communication 
of the people of the Island with the home government. The first 
effect of this effort was to induce the Spanish Cortes, in 1836, 
when General Tacon was governor in the Island, to refuse their 
- seats to the deputies from Cuba; and thus was the wealth of 
agriculture and commerce, and all the social and political inter- 
ests of the Island, put at the disposal of a tribunal before which 
Cuba had no voice, except through the corrupted chanpel of an 
interested and usurping governor-general. Cut off from a place 
in the councils of the nation; placed almost helpless under the 
hand of her governor, Cuba was compelled to suffer; and yet find 
none to plead her cause before the throne. Before the expiration 
of the term of office of Governor Tacon, he had almost completed 
his scheme of cutting off all communication of the Colony with 
the mother country, except through the executive office; and had 
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assumed so much authority as boldly to write to his king, “ You 
shall never hear the petitions of your American vassals contrary 
to my pleasure.” Very soon all the defences of the rights of the 
people of the Island fell. The QCuban council of the governor 
was disbanded, or made up of his own special tools. The offices 
of civil governor, military commandant, and chief naval officer, 
had long been combined in one, and given to a military chieftain 
called “The Captain General.” At last the famous Royal Order 
was issued in 1825, the chief clause of which ran thus: “....I¢ 
has pleased His Majesty, in conformity with the advice of his 
council of ministers, to authorize your excellency, fully investing 
you with the whole extent of power which by the royal or 
dinances is granted to the governors of besieged towns. In 
consequence thereof, His Majesty most amply and unrestrictedly 
authorizes your excellency not only to remove from that Island 
such persons, holding offices from government or not, whatever 
their oceupation, rank, class, or situation in life may be, whose 
residence there you may believe prejudicial, or whose public or 
private conduct may appear suspicious to you..... , 

This order, issued to meet the exigencies of the time, was by 
its very terms meant to be temporary. But the power once put 
into the hands of unscrupulous men, and securing internal tran- 
quillity — albeit, the tranquillity that reigns over the grave of a 
people’s liberty — and making large returns to the king’s treasury, 
it was first prolonged, and then made permanent. And this ip 
now the only constitution of the country. By it the Island has 
been governed ever since, and is under it to-day. It places the 
country under a military despotism; and that despotism author- 
ized and encouraged to use its authority as it would do in » 
besieged town. Under it, execution may follow mere suspicion ; 
and the law of the land is the will and pleasure — it may be, the 
opinion or even caprice—of a foreign, vicious, and tyrannical 
military captain. 

We do not need to go further in showing how this power has 
been exercised. Sometimes, indeed, in the hands of wise and 
good men, it has been made to subserve the best interests of the 
country; and then, again, it has been used to gratify the basest 
feelings of a bad chief. It is enough for our purpose, that we 
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know that all that tyranny could desire, or power offer, is lodged 
by this brief order in the hands of the man sent from Old Spain 
to rule this beautiful Island; and if he does not exercise it to 
the full, it is only because the man who is to administer, is 
sometimes better than the rule under which he is authorized to 
act. 


Edueation and religion, the two great safeguards of any peo- 
ple, are here, as might be expected, at a low stand. There are 
a few good schools of a professedly high order in some of the 
Cities ; and some institutions in Havana, that take rank as ¢ol- 
leges. It is said that a good medical, and perhaps law, education 
ean be procured in some of these. But in the historic, scientific, 
and practical branches they are behind institutions of a like 
eharacter elsewhere. But the great lack is in that kind of edu- 
éation that reaches the great mass of the people. The professed 
objection of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States to 
our great free school system, is that no religion is taught in the 
schools; and that the Church has no control over them. In 
Cuba the objection cannot exist. The Papal Church is the only 
one allowed in the Island, and she has full sway in matters of 
instruction. Yet there is not a free school maintained at the 
public cost in Cuba. According to the most accurate statistics 
taken some years ago, the latest we could obtain on this subject, 
there were 99,599 free children, between the ages of five and 
fifteen, in the Island. Of these only 9,082 were in schools ; and 
of this number 5,325 paid their tuition, and 3,757 were receiving 
gratuitous education. Of this last number, 550 were supported 
by a once flourishing benevolent institution called Sociedad Pa- 
trioca — which society raised its funds by subscriptions from its 
members, or a special voluntary taxation of those who wished to 
support it or its objects ; 2,111 were educated by local subscriptions 
or taxes, in the particular community where the schools were 
maintained ; and 1,106 were gratuitously taught by the profes- 
sors or teachers, through the suggestions of the society, or fune- 
tionaries whose request amounted almost to a command. Scarcely 
ten per cent. of the children were then receiving education ; four 
per cent. of whom were taught gratuitously, by special contribu- 
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tions ; but not one from the funds of the general treasury. It 
adds to our regret in considering the position of the people of 
this Island, when we remember that in various ways they are 
compelled to pay to the government more than $20,000,000; 
and yet this government neglects this first and fundamental 
duty of every State to its people, vis.: to secure for the children 
an enlightened system of education. 

But other modes of instruction and improvement are equally 
neglected, or rather embarrassed. There is a system of censor- 
ship kept up, over books and all the productions of the press. 
No book is allowed to come into the Island, or be sold among the 
people, that is prohibited by this authority. No article is pub- 
lished in the newspapers until it is first examined by a local cen- 
sor, and has received his approbation. So strict and jealous is 
this watchful eye, that nothing in the slightest degree disagree- 
able to the government, or officials, can find its way into the 
papers. A gentleman informed us that, when corresponding for 
some of the papers on the subject of finance, and with reference 
to @ severe crisis through which the commercial community was 
passing, his articles were so cut and mangled that they almost 
failed to convey any thing of his meaning; and yet he had been 
studiously careful to avoid all allusion that might even be con- 
strued as inimical to any position of government. In reference 
to both these matters, education and general reading, many gen- 
tlemen are striving by private means to make up the deficiency 
to their children. They employ private teachers; and by such 
avenues as are open to them, they try to get from a distance 
books that cannot be found at home. Some of them are sending 
their children to the United States and to Europe for education. 
Yet, strange as it may appear, the authorities have tried to pre- 
vent and discourage this process; and even went so far, at one 
time, as to pass a law that children should not be sent out of the 
Island for education. To obviate this difficulty, we were told, 
parents often got certificates of the necessity of sending their 
children away for health. And thus the power that ought to 
have cherished both the intelligence and morality of the people, 
was pursuing plans that prostrated alike the principles of knowl- 
edge and truth, of intelligence and morality. 
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It would at once be anticipated that a people so situated could 
not maintain a very high standard of religion. There is but one 
Church allowed in the Island— the Roman Catholic. Its affairs 
are administered by various bishops, and an archbishop; but 
they are all in this place subject to the power of the State. 
Once, the Church of Cuba was wealthy and influential ; and often 
checked the powers of the civil government. But the latter at 
length began a system of encroachments upon the Chureh ; con- 
fiscated much of its property; took away a large part of its 
patronage ; and in many ways curtailed its influence and power. 
Now, the government has part in the appointment of every bishop 
and priest; and none can be removed from his position without 
its authority. 

Yet, with all this, no other opinion is permitted — at least 
to be professed in the Island; even strangers who come to 
do business here being compelled to give a kind of assent to the 
Papal faith. The bishops and priests are mostly, like government 
officers, from Old Spain; and seem to feel in regard to the Chureh, 
much as these officials do in reference to the State, that their 
great business is to get rich off of the proceeds of the place; 
and that the interests of the souls of the people are altogether 
secondary matters. Protestants have so often been accused by 
Papal writers of misrepresenting their conduct and Church, that 
we took special pains in our inquiries on these subjects lest we 
might do them injustice. The first great principle among the 
clergy of every grade in Cuba seems to be the fee. Their atten- 
tion to the spiritual interests of the people, or even to the com- 
mon ordinances of religion, are very indifferent, in some instances 
really scandalous. The life of the parish priest himself is very 
far from being exemplary. They take part in the sports of the 
cock-fight, even on Sundays; and are by no means careful of the 
reputation of their private lives at home, or when mingling 
among the people. Some even are found among them who do net 
scruple to live in open concubimage, supporting as a family the 
children of such union. We could give the names of places and 
parties, if it were suitable, to make good these allusions to what, 
in some instances, it is not proper to put upon this page. As 
a natural result, the people seem to have lost almost all respect 
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for religion. They seem to regard it as a part of that heavy 
foreign system by which they are oppressed, and which they are 
at liberty to hate. The great mass of them have absolutely no 
faith ; they even seem to regard you strangely when you speak 
of religion as being a matter of belief or feeling. They pay to 
it the duty they are obliged to, as they pay the tax by which it 
is supported; and bring about the same kind of feeling to the 
one performance as to the other. In fact, the people seem to 
have ceased to go to the churches, or to manifest any personal 
interest in the subject. We have attended their churches, on 
Sunday and on Saints’ days, and have usually found a few 
women, children and servants, gathered for a little while to say 
their prayers, and make their genuflexions, while the priest was 
singing his mass; but there was no preaching, and no gathering 
of the people as if they had any personal concern in the matter. 
We have attended the service in the great Cathedral of Havana, 
when some fifteen or twenty priests were officiating at once, with 
music, and grand choir chanting sacred poetry; and turning, 
have counted the audience for two mornings in succession. They 
amounted to twelve people, old and young, white and black, one 
morning ; and thirteen, the next. In fact, this is their own com- 
plaint, that the people, especially the men, have abandoned the 
ehurches. And yet why should they complain? What is there 
in the empty chanting of mass in the Latin tongue, by a man, 
however gorgeously robed, in whom the people have no confi- 
dence, to draw men to them? How long will it take this infatu- 
ated people to Jearn that the mere mummeries of an antiquated 
and effete superstition, will not meet the wants of the yearning 
soul of an immortal man, and cannot hold the heart and the affec- 
tions when once the people are permitted to see its true character? 
Christ said, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.” If, now, these professed teachers of his religion 
could only get back to the simple meaning of that expression, 
they might find the power by which to draw these multitudes 
that know not God and regard not his law, back to the Church, 
or rather to the Saviour. But, alas, the priests of this Island 
are themselves so utterly destitute of this knowledge of the living 
power of a true Gospel, that they could not sound its silver 
trumpet. 
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The interest of the people of the United States in this Island 
is perhaps greater than in any country not a part of our own 
territory. Its location makes it so—situated as it is at the 
mouth of the gulf, the great harbor of so much of our commerce, 
Our way southward lies by its shores, as we pass between it and 
Yucatan. Our way eastward and northward from a large part 
of our territory is out by its doors, on the side next to Florida. 
It so lies in the great pathway to the Isthmus of Panama, that 
we must pass right by its eastern side, and around its southern 
point, through the Windward Passage; or only a little lower 
down to the Mona Passage, under the guard of its sister islands, 
Hayti and Porto Rico. It is the sentinel of our American seas, 
and may be made the guardian of all this interchanging com- 
merce. Distant from New Orleans only 600 miles, and from 
New York only 1,200 or 1,300; lying right .in the path between 
our great Northern and Southern commercial metropolis ; and on 
the highway to our Pacific States, who amongst us can but feel 
the deep interest that must attach to the condition and destiny 
of this Island, so near and so important to us! 

Our relations to its commerce make it a subject of interest. 
The exports are sugar, tobacco, coffee, rice, fruits, &e.; but the 
great staple is sugar. The largest plantations, and the greatest 
number of them, are now devoted to its culture. Some of these 
produce from 9,000 to 14,000 boxes each; and a few as much as 
18,000 boxes. Each of these boxes contains about 400 Ibs. We 
will take this, the leading article, to represent the rest. From 
1853 to 1858 the yearly exports of sugars were from 700,000,000 
to 750,000,000 tbs.; and at the same time about half a million 
hogsheads of molasses. Yet it is said that not more than one- 
third of the arable land of the Island is under cultivation. The 
valuation of the yearly exports of Cuba has ranged, since 1850, 
from $27,000,000 to $32,000,000; and the imports have aver- 
aged nearly the same. Yet great restrictions are placed on com- 
merce by the government—as, for instance, in the carrying 
business. The duties on flour, taken as a leading article, are as 
follows: from Spain, in Spanish or Cuban vessels, $2.50 per 
barrel; from other countries in the same vessels $8.50 per barrel, 
and $9.50 if in foreign vessels. The effect of this is two-fold: 
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first, to favor greatly the Spanish flour—or flour sent from 
Spain; and so great is this difference, that Americans have 
found it profitable to ship flour to Spain, repack it in Spanish 
barrels, and"then ship it to Cuba under the Spanish flag. The 
other effect of this diseriminating duty is to make the price of 
the article very high in the Island, and, hence, greatly to di- 
minish its consumption. There is also a very considerable dis- 
crimination in tonnage duties in favor of Spanish vessels. Not- 
withstanding all these~disadvantages, over one-third of the ex- 
ports are taken in United States’ vessels, while only about one- 
fifth is taken in Spanish, and about one-fourth in English ves- 
sels. One-third of all the commerce of the Island is with the 
United States. But by the prohibitions of this tariff system, the 
balance of trade is largely against us. The treasury reports of 
the United States show this balance, from 1851 to 1856, to have 
been annually about $10,000,000; and in 1857, $30,000,000. 
Yet this is not the natural course of trade. The United States 
send, according to the reports of 1854, only $29,830 worth of 
flour annually to Cuba; while, by the same reports, Spain sends 
$2,677,791 worth of the same article. And yet every one must 
admit that the whole could have been sent more readily and 
cheaply from the United States than from any other market in 
the world, except for the disadvantages of a discriminating tariff. 
And, in fact, the natural course of things is for her productions 
to come to us, and for the greater part of her supplies to be 
furnished by us. But such are the burdens that her people must 
bear; and so great the disadvantages to trade generally, imposed 
by unwise and arbitrary legislation. But most of all, these 
facts show what might be the relations of this fertile Island to 
us, under better auspices, with something of the energy of 
American industry applied to her resources, and an unshackled 
commerce between us. The natural advantages of the Island for 
nourishing and protecting commerce, or aiding naval operations, 
are very great. It possesses not less than fifty good harbors ; 
and many of them are spacious bays, affording anchorage to the 
largest men-of-war. It has the timber, and means of keeping up 
very large navy yards: and could be made the depot of immense 
and ready supplies. Such are a few of the general advantages 
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that attract our eyes to this Island, so favored by nature, but so 
marked by the stains of man’s degeneracy. As we look at it, 
we cannot but ask, what will be its future destiny? Will the 
strength and courage of its people ever rise to the noble act 
of making it an independent and free country? Is it too much 
to expect that these people, almost in sight of the shores of a 
great and free republic, and themselves deeply imbued with lib- 
eral sentiments, will some day break the shackles by which they 
are weighed to the very earth, and proclaim their right to the 
privileges of men; and show their power to maintain that right? 
We fear they can never accomplish this for themselves. Forty 
thousand soldiers watch from lofty batteries every motion of this 
people; and the great mass of the heavy cannon that frown from 
the battlements of her strong fortresses point inward, towards the 
city, and the home of the Cuban. Well armed and heavy ships 
sit on the placid bosom of her most beautiful bays, and keep 
sentinel over her wealth and commerce. The avarice and selfish- 
ness of fifty thousand foreign officers and beneficiaries imposed 
upon the nation, are set to guard against any tendency of the 
people to secure possession of themselves. Cuba lies manackled ; 
she cannot free herself. Will Spain release her hold upon her, 
and open the way for her emancipation? Never, while she can 
draw from $18,000,000 to $24,000,000 revenue from her wealth ; 
and find so rich a place wherewith to endow so many worthless 
favorites. Nor will Spain ever consent to sell the Island to the 
United States for anything like the sum hitherto offered ; because 
her annual income from the Island is nearly equal to most of 
those offers. And so rich an annuity, to a government so little 
able to take care of its finances, is always preferable to any pres- 
ent payment. : 

The only other question arising is, what shall be the course 
of the people of the United States toward Cuba in these cir- 
cumstances ? 

We have always sympathised with the oppressed; we have 
ever felt for those who desired to escape from tyranny and be 
free. And if ever there was a case, either from proximity of 
position, from suffering and helplessness, and from the warm 
feelings of a people toward ourselves, which would justify an 
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effort for their relief, it is this. But, on the other hand, we 
started out with two great political maxims that ought not to be 
abandoned: the first, to be just towar s all nations, as we ex- 
pected justice towards ourselves; the other, not to interfere im 
the political concerns of other people. Both of these require 
that we should not make any effort to take Cuba from the Spanish 
government by force. She belongs to Spain; and however con- 
venient or valuable to us, we have no right to attempt to dis- 
possess her of her colony contrary to the laws of justice. 

On the other hand, any effort of ours to break up the tyranny 
by which the people of Cuba are oppressed, would be in direct 
contravention of our constant rule in regard to foreign inter- 
ference; and would open the way for innumerable exploits of a 
like character, and involve us in interminable difficulty. Yet 
this shall not take away our sympathy for, and our deep interest 
in, that people; nor prevent us from watching carefully the 
rising events that may bring forth something better for them. 
For as we trust in the ultimate justice of that Power that rules 
the destinies of the nations of the earth; and as we look for the 
progress and triumph of the great principles of truth and human 
freedom, whatever temporary check they may receive ; —so shall 
we confidently expect the day when Cuba shall be permitted to 
share these great national blessings; when the Queen of the 
Antilles shall no more have her beautiful brow dishonored with 
the bands of servitude, but encircled with the chaplets of truth 
and peace and virtue; when she shall be able to hold in her own 
hand the xgis of protection over a people who rejoice in a soil 
untrodden by the hirelings of despotism, and a nation capable of 
appreciating and preserving political and religious freedom. 

W. 
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Ant. V.— State of the Couniry. 


E. Civil War. — Influence upon it, of the Idea of the Restoration of 
the Union. 

If. The long and terrible reign of Parties. Majestic Reappearance 
of the Nation on the scene of Affairs. Great Truths accepted, 
and to be maintained. 

ITT. Duty of the Nation to loyal citizens in the Seceded States. Their 
subjection to a Reign of Terror. Alleged unanimity in the 
Seceded States. 

FV. The Seceded States may return to the Union— or the Secession 
Party may maintain their Revolt by Arms. The War one of 
Self-Preservation on the part of the Nation. Not aggressive and 
against the South— but defensive and against Secessionists. 
Supposing the Triumph of the Secessionists; insuperable difficul- 
ties. Every benefit contemplated by Secession, defeated by the 
War into which it plunged. Restoration to the Union the true 
Result. 

V. Miscaleulations of Secession. Miscarriage, as to a “ United 
South.” And as to a “Divided North.” And as to the temper, 
and purpose of the Nation. And as to Expansion, the Slave 
Trade, Free Trade, Boundless Prosperity, Cotton Monopoly. Se- 
cession a frightful and incalculable Mistake. 

VI. The Border Slave States. State of Parties in 1860. Sudden 
and secret Revolution in Virginia. Probable effects, political and 
military. Western Virginia. Central mountain Route, to the 
central South. Delaware, Maryland, Missouri. The Original 
States — the States carved out of them — the Purchased States. 
Kentucky, her position, peril, temper, purpose, 

VII. General Conclusion. 


L Civil War. Influence upon it, of the Idea of the Restoration of the Union. 

The American people are in the midst of civil war. That ca- 
lamity which, in the just and almost universal judgment of man- 
kind, is the direst which can befall nations, has already covered 
our country with its terrible shadow; and the gloom thickens 
from day to day, portending a conflict as frightful as it is re- 
pulsive — whose issues are, in many respects, hardly less uncer- 
tain than they may be vast. Hundreds of thousands of armed 
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men are hastening to slay each other—led by captains many of 
whom are worthy to command heroes, and provided with every 
means of mutual destruction which the science and skill of the 
age can devise. Hundreds of millions of dollars have already 
been expended in these immense and fatal preparations: and so 
thoroughly is the most warlike of all races aroused, and so com- 
pletely are the exigencies of the times held to demand of every 
man @ complete readiness to defend all that he is not willing to 
surrender, that, at whatever cost, every one capable of bearing 
arms will be armed, and will use his arms with deadly effect, ac- 
cording as the course of events may seduce or oblige him to de 
so. It is, indeed, possible that some wonderful interposition of 
God, or some sudden and heroic impulse falling upon the people, 
may even yet avert the terrible catastrophe, and arrest the destruc- 
tion even as it is ready to descend. It is equally possible that, 
before these lines are printed, great armies which already face 
each other, may have fought one of those bloody and decisive 
battles, whose issues determiue the fate not only of wars, but of 
ages. Ignorant of all the future, and imperféctly informed con- 
cerning passing events, it becomes us to speak with moderation 
and candor of the prospects before us. Penetrated with the 
deepest sorrow at the mournful, though it be in many respects 
sublime, scene which our country presents, we would forbear te 
speak at all, if it were not that the general tenor of what we 
purpose to utter, is designed to keep alive in the hearts of our 
countrymen the conviction that the whole country may, even yet, 
be restored ; and to influence, so far as anything we can do may 
influence, the conduct of all these terrible affairs, to that end, and 
by that idea. It is this which is the burden of all we have 
hitherto said and done —it is this which justifies nearly any 
effort, any sacrifice, any suffering, on the part of the nation — it 
is this which we must keep before the minds of men if we would 
preserve our countrymen from turning savages, under the influ- 
ence of the civil war upon which we have entered, and for the 
prosecution of which such enormous preparations are made by 
both parties. 
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UL. The long snd terrible reign of Parties. Majestic Reappearance of the 
Nation on the scene of Affairs. Great Truths accepted, and to be main- 
tained. 


1. For a long course of years political parties, sectional factions, 
and the clamor of demagogues, had given that sort of political 
education to the people, and occupied the thoughts of men with 
that description of political ideas and desires, that the nation — 
the mighty American Nation —had disappeared from the area of 
our general polities. It had been for a whole generation Whig, 
and Democrat, and Republican, and Know-Nothing, and Seces- 
sionist, and Abolitionist, and Fire-Eater; the people rent, and 
confused, and maddened — fraud and violence reigning in the 
heated canvasses and elections — and the most shameless corrup- 
tion spreading like a pestilence amongst public men. The glorious 
Nation had disappeared utterly, as the controlling element in 
national affairs;—-so utterly, that a President of the United 
States was found capable of conniving — whether through timid- 
ity, through folly, through imbecility, or through corruption let 
posterity deeide —at the ruin of the nationality which his Gov- 
ernment represented, and the overthrow of the Constitution by 
virtue of which it existed. So utterly, that a revolt openly con- 
ducted in flagrant contempt of the President, the Constitution, 
and the nation, and attended in all its stages by innumerable 
acts of war —was allowed to spread from State to State, without 
the slightest attempt of the nation, or any one representing it, 
to make itself felt or even heard; until the vast extent of the 
revolt, and the great number of States on which the partizans 
of it had seized, became the chief embarrassment in dealing with 
it at all, and the main plea with timid statesmen why the de- 
graded nation should accept its own destruction, as a fact fully 
accomplished. 

2. That mighty Nation has redéppeared once more on the theatre 
of affaires. All thoughtful men knew that such a destruction as 
was attempted, could not be accomplished by war on one side, 
without begetting war on the other side. It may be considered 
madness in the Confederate Government to have preferred the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, to its peaceable surrender in three 
days, through starvation. But it was a choice precisely in the 
spirit of every act towards the American nation and its Govern- 
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ment, which had characterized the whole previous course of the 
revolt, and which has marked the whole treatment extended to 
Union men in every seceding State, to the present moment. It 
was possible to have divided the American nation peaceably, into 
two or more nations, by the consent of the American people, 
and the change of the Federal Constitution. But it was not, in 
the nature of things, possible to rend it by a military revolt, char- 
acterised by a spirit of contemptuous and reckless violence, alike 
illegal, unjust, and fatal, without arousing the outraged nation, 
and bringing all the mighty questions at issue, to that arbitra- 
ment of arms which the secessionists had chosen — and by which, 
in one form or another of violence, they have achieved every 
conquest they have made. We are not partizans of the present 
National Administration, and have no adequate means of forming 
an opinion, as to whether the particular occasion and moment — 
or whether earlier, or whether later, occasions and times — were 
best suited for armed resistance by it, to the progress of the great 
military revolt, whose avowed objects were the destruction of the 
Government, the overthrow of the Constitution, and the ruin of 
the nation. What we wish to signalize is the majestic reiippear- 
ance of the American Nation in the mighty scene — the simulta- 
neous perishing of all factions, and disappearance of all parties 
but the party of the nation, and the party of secession — and the 
unanimous conviction of all American citizens loyal to their coun- 
try, that the National Government is the true and only lawful 
representative of the nation itself. With almost absolute unanim- 
ity the twenty millions of people in the nineteen Northern States ; 
the great majority of the four millions of white persons in the 
five Border Slave States; and, as we firmly believe, a very large 
portion of the four millions of white people in the remaining ten 
Slave States, though now cruelly oppressed and silenced, cor- 
dially recognize these great truths, and will maintain them — 
namely, that the American people are a nation — that the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States are supreme in this nation 
—that the Federal Government is the true and only legal repre- 
sentative of this nation, charged with the defence of its safety, 
the execution of its laws, and the protection of its liberties— in 
the execution of which duties it is bound to repel force by force. 
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Nothing can give greater intensity to the faets and principles to 
which the foregoing statements relate, than a comparison of what 
has occurred in all the States which have seceded, with what has 
oceurred in all those which have not seceded — touching the means 
by which the revolutionists have gained the mastery and silenced 
opposition in the former, and the manner in which the nation has 
spontaneously roused itself in its own defence in the latter. 


III. Duty of the Nation to loyal citizens in the seceded States. Their subjec- 
tion to a Reign of Terror, Alleged unanimity in the seceded States. 

1. Next in importance to the clear apprehension of the duty, 
which every loyal citizen of the nation owes to the National Gov- 
ernment, in this most painful crisis — concerning which we have 
just endeavored to disclose the enthusiastic conviction of the nation 
itself; is an equally clear apprehension of the duty which the nation 
owes to loyal citizens in those States in which the revolutionary 
party has gained the ascendency, or in which that party may 
hereafter gain it. This latter question, as far as we know, seems 
not, as yet, to have been fully considered or determined by the 
General Government. The secession party seems to have decided 
it at once, and according to its violent instincts; and not only 
does their unanimous judgment demand of them exile, death, or 
conversion — but their legal authorities are reputed to be prompt, 
and their ubiquitous committees of vigilance very vehement in 
the execution of a code — nearly as simple and efficacious as that 
of Mahomet himself. There is much reason to believe that the 
actual majority of votes was cast against the secessionists in sev- 
eral States upon which they have seized; that in several others 
held by them, such a majority would have been cast, if an oppor- 
tunity had been allowed ; that in not one of those States has there 
been a true and fair popular ratification of secession ; that before 
the actual commencement of armed resistance on a large scale by 
the Federal Government, the actual majority of the people in the 
Confederate States, taken as a body, was hostile to secession ; and 
that, undeniably, a certain number, and that considerable, of loyal 
citizens, are in every one of those States. Allowing that a state 
of things even tolerably near to that contained in the foregoing 
statement exists — nothing seems to us more clear than that the 
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American people, and by consequence the Federal Government, 
are bound to put forth their utmost strength for the protection of 
American citizens situated as persons loyal to the Union are be- 
lieved to be, in every State that has seceded. Questions of prop- 
erty, questions of rights of various kinds, questions of profit and 
advantage — may be compromised or even gracefully surrendered 
on many occasions. But no Government — no people — no gen- 
tleman —no Christian, can withdraw protection and support from 
those who are bound to them by the most sacred and tender mu- 
tual ties, and leaye them to be degraded, oppressed, and perse- 
cuted — without atrocious iniquity and boundless degradation. It 
seems to us that it would be transparently clear, even if nine- 
tenths of the people in every one of the Confederate States, were 
decided secessionists — that they should be required to treat the 
loyal citizens of the United States, found casually amongst them, 
much more those resident amongst them upon the sudden outbreak 
of revolt, with justice and humanity. If, however, it is really 
true that the secessionists are the minority in many of those 
States, upon which they have seized by superior organization, and 
the suddenness and violence of their proceedings ; then, undoubt- 
edly, the duty of the nation is as obvious to deliver those States 
from such a despotism, as it would be if their oppressors were 
foreign invaders. [In like manner, it is the duty of the General 
Government to furnish all the munitions of war to its loyal eiti- 
zens residing in States where it is necessary for them to defend, 
by arms, their loyalty to the Union, against armed conspiracies 
seeking to force them into secession. 

2. Peaceable revolutions are made by voting; and the funda- 
mental principle of republican government — which the nation is 
bound by the Constitution to guarantee to every State—is that 
the majority of those entitled to vote— and not an armed faction 
—represents the sovereignty. It would be curious to compare 
the universal contempt for popular rights and institutions, and 
for all the principles and usages of American freedom, which has 
so conspicuously distinguished the career of this secession revolu- 
tion — since the aristocratic minority has got possession of power; 
with the theory of “Concurrent Majorities,” so carefully elabo- 
rated by their first Apostle, Mr. Calhoun, for the special protec- 
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tion of the rights of minorities in free governments. Widely 
different from the principle of Mr. Calhoun’s theory, is that now 
reduced to practice in the seceded States, by getting together a 
certain number of persons called a “ Convention ”—in whom the 
sovereignty of the people is supposed to reside in a permanent and 
manageable form; bodies which in the revolted States have been 
converted into secret, permanent, and irresponsible engines, first 
of revolution, and then of despotism. We do not speak of the 
suppression of such desperate substitutes for republican govern- 
ment ; nor will we stop to point out how fatally such proceedings 
reveal the anarchy from which they take their rise, and the mili- 
tary despotism in the future to which they unerringly point. What 
we have to urge is, the solemn duty of the nation to protect loyal 
minorities, much more loyal majorities, against the ferocious pro- 
ceedings already made manifest under the workings of .these in- 
stitutions; and to warn those yet free from their pitiless grasp, 
to prepare for slavery before they rush into the power of such 
rulers. 

8. Nor is it out of place to remind those who clamor inces- 
santly about the unanimity of the South, and the folly and wicked- 
ness of attempting to resist the settled purpose of a whole people 
who have resolved to leave a Union which they detest; that the 
nation does not believe in either the alleged “ unanimity,” or the 
proclaimed “fixed purpose.” Doubtless it is true, that the pecu- 
liar notions of exclusive loyalty to the State we live in, which pre- 
vail extensively in the Southern States — have caused many loyal 
people to submit to the despotism which forced them into seces- 
sion; and State pride, affection for our native land, and many 
other considerations, have swelled the ranks of the army of the 
secessionists, since war on a large scale, and imminent peril to their 
cause, suddenly and most unexpectedly met them in their violent 
career. But the American people, in this great crisis of their 
destiny, have solemn duties to perform — and have a right to be 
satisfied that they are truly informed, before they take steps which 
they may never be able to retrace. The American people fervently 
desire the entire restoration of the Union, with the entire consent 
of all the secession States. And they firmly believe that result — 
attended by the total overthrow of the secession faction — would 
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immediately succeed a reiiction in the South, not the tenth part as 
great as that which has just occurred in the North — not greater, 
indeed, than the one, in an opposite direction, which has oecurred 
throughout the South, within half a year. Itis, just now, a ques- 
tion of testimony first, and then of duty founded thereon ;— a ques- 
tion, not between the South and the North; but between a nation 
of some twenty-six or seven millions, and an active faction, pos- 
sibly under one million, in revolt against it. 


IV. The Seceded States may return to the Union, or the Secession Party may 
maintain their Revolt by Arms. The War ne of Self-Preservation, on 
the Part of the Nation. Not aggressive and against the South—but defen- 
sive and against Secessionists. Supposing the Triumph of the Secession- 
ists ; insuperable Difficulties. Every benefit contemplated by Secession, 
defeated by the War into which it plunged. Restoration to the Union the 
true Result. 

1. We have already said that the issues of this unnatural war, 
are in many respects as uncertain as they will probably be vast. 
Contingently, however, the most immediate and direct issue of it, 
can have but one, of two results. Either the seceded States must 
return to their loyalty to the nation, and their position as members 
of the United States of America; or the secession party must be 
able to vindicate by arms the course upon which they have entered, 
and, maintaining the independence of as many of the States as 
may finally adhere to them, those States must be acknowledged 
by the American people and Government as a separate nation. 
Of course, there can be no such result as the conquest of the se- 
ceded States, and the holding them as Provinces or Territories, by 
the Federal Government. Such an attempt is not to be thought 
of as possible —nor to be entertained, for a moment, even if it were 
possible, as a permanent policy — but, beyond all this, even if it 
were politic and easy, it would be even more abhorrent, if pos- 
sible, than secession itself, to the feelings of the American peo- 
ple, and the principles of American liberty. Which of these 
issues will be realized depends, apparently, on the event of the 
war: concerning which we will add something presently, seeing 
the probabilities of that event ought to be a very weighty consid- 
eration with both parties to it. In the meantime let it be observed, 
that the mere statement of the case makes it manifest that the 
war entered upon by the nation, not as one of aggression and con- 
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quest, but one of self-defence and self-preservation, can be con- 
ducted only as war upon the secession party and Government — 
and not as war against the people of the South; a war, therefore, 
which would end of itself, upon the overthrow of the secession 
party, and the suppression of the Confederate Government erected 
by that party. 

2. Upon the happening of such an event, which certainly is 
possible, perhaps highly probable, the allegation is that no people 
—no South —would remain to reconstruct society and government, 
and restore the seceded States to their place in the Union. We 
have already spoken of the want of faith in all such extravagant 
statements ; an incredulity fortified by the whole career of the 
revolt, both in its method of usurping power, and its method of 
producing unanimity afterwards; to which must be added the un- 
deniable proofs existing in public acts and records, in- popular 
movements and votes, in numberless private communications, in 
the persecutions lavishly inflicted upon thousands of persons, and 
in the seductions habitually employed against every doubtful, and 
the menaces against every loyal, citizen. What is now passing in 
Tennessee and Virginia, while we write, is full of significance as 
to what might be expected if the army of the secessionists were 
driven out of those States. What happened, months ago, in vari- 
ous Southern States in which that party succeeded in establishing 
their despotism—and what has recently happened in Maryland, 
Missouri, and Kentucky, where their desperate efforts failed — is 
conclusive as to the great fact, that the mass of the community 
every where needed only to have been wisely and bravely led, to 
have conquered what seems to have been, almost every where that 
it existed, a faction of the minority. What made it powerful, was 
its long previous training — its activity and daring at a moment 
of great popular discontent, mortification, and alarm—and the 
fatal connivance of Mr. Buchanan, rendered decisive by the active 
codperation with the revolt, of those members of his Cabinet whose 
positions had given them special opportunities to promote its organ- 
ization and its first acts. It had, originally, no element of a na- 
tional movement — it has now no aspect of a national revolution. 
And, in our judgment, the moment it encounters signal defeat, a 
counter revolution will set in, that will strip it of all that did not 
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belong to it in its first stages; and under just and wise treatment, 
will eventually restore to the Union every seceded State, not. ex- 
cepting South Carolina itself. For ourselves, and we believe in 
this we utter the sentiments of the whole nation, we desire for 
the people in the States now held in armed opposition to the 
National Government, nothing worse than their complete deliver- 
ance from the iron despotism of a disloyal and frantic party, and 
their speedy and complete restoration, in perfect equality and re- 
newed fraternity, to all the glory of our common nationality, and 
all the blessings of our true and regulated freedom. 

8. Supposing we are mistaken in the essential conditions by 
which the foregoing result is to be obtained, there remains only 
the alternative of the triumph of the revolt over the nation, and 
the permanent independence of the seceded States. We do not 
propose to discuss, at this time, the consequences of such a divis- 
ion of the nation—but only to look calmly at some of the most 
obvious difficulties of its accomplishment. And in the very front 
of all these, is the question of the ability of the secession party, 
either to obtain from the consent of the nation, the concession of 
the independence of the Confederate States, or its ability to wrest 
it from the nation by arms. The question of that consent is a 
question of peace, not of war; a question which the secession 
party disdained even to discuss before they flew to arms; a ques- 
tion which will, hereafter, depend essentially upon the state of 
the country, and the wishes of the States now under the domin- 
ion of that party, after the war is ended. The great principle on 
which the consent of the nation could, in any circumstances be 
given, is precisely opposite to the great principle on which this 
revolt proceeds— namely, veneration for popular rights and the 
popular will. What view the people of the South may take of 
their rights, and what may be their will touching their erection 
into a separate nation — are questions which may be very greatly 
affected by the progress of events—and the decision of which, 
by themselves, may be very various, according as they are in eir- 
cumstances which allow them to vote and act freely, or, which 
oblige them to yote and act under a ubiquitous military despot- 
ism, administered by armed revolutionary committees of vigilance, 
What is passing now in Virginia and Tennessee — what has passed 
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in every State that has already seceded — what was attempted in 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri — would not, in all probability, 
be taken—by a great nation loyal to popular rights, and full of 
veneration for free institutions — for such an expression of the pop- 
ular desire and will, on the part of great numbers of its citizens, 
as would challenge its consent to its own dismemberment. It is 
not to be disguised, however, that even under the most favorable 
aspect in which the subject of the peaceable division of the nation 
could be presented, there are obstacles in the way of its accom- 
plishment which nothing but the highest and noblest convictions 
of mutual obligations, united with the profoundest sense of mutual 
forbearance, accommodation, and good will—could surmount. 
In the present state of the country, it is superfluous to discuss 
these obstacles. And in the degree that independence, by what- 
ever means, as the only alternative to restoration to the Union, 
is environed with difficulties; is the madness of the secession 
movement manifest, and the duty of the nation to suppress it 
clear. 

4. It seems to remain, then, that the solitary result of the war, 
is the restoration of the seceded States to the Union, or the tri- 
amph of the arms of the secessionists over the nation. The more 
completely this great truth is fixed in the minds of all parties, the 
better for all. The more thoroughly the nation understands that 
it is fighting neither for vengeance nor for conquest, but directly 
for self-preservation— and remotely for the maintenance of its 
independence in the face of all other nations, and for its future 
peace, security, and advancement in the glorious career now 
threatened to be cut short; the more it will be disposed to pros- 
écute the war forced upon it, in the manner which becomes such 
a people, driven into such a conflict. And the more completely 
those who are in arms against the nation realize, that what they 
seek is, probably, not attainable ; and the more clearly the States 
and people now seduced or terrified into a revolt so unnatural, 
understand that the suppression of that revolt means, not their 
degradation, but their restoration to all that was won by the valor, 
and confirmed by the wisdom of their ancestors ; the more certain 
will be the cure of their present frenzy —the more rapid their 
deliverance from the delusions under which they have erred ex- 
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ceedingly —and the more thorough their overthrow of the faction 
now leading them to destruction. 

5. To all human appearance, the establishment of the independ- 
ence of the Confederate States by the present war, is impossible. 
How much blood may be shed, how much treasure may be squan- 
dered, how much suffering may be inflicted, how much ruin, in 
ten thousand ways, may be brought upon millions of people, and 
how near to the brink of destruction the country may be brought — 
can now be known only to the Ruler of the Universe. But so far 
as any object avowed, or even conceivable, which ever was, or 
can be, proposed as a benefit to the Southern States, was expected 
to be promoted by secession ; this war renders that object unat- 
tainable. We do not propose to enter into discussions from a 
military point of view, nor do we underrate the difficulties of every 
kind, which the General Government has to encounter. But it 
seems to us perfectly inevitable, that without the special interpo- 
sition of God for the destruction of this great nation, the certainty 
is complete — that the independence of the Confederate States 
cannot be established as the result of this war. In the degree 
that this judgment may be supposed to be just, two conclusions, 
both of them of great weight, follow. The first is, the wicked- 
ness and folly not only of the revolt itself, but of the whole spirit 
and method in which it has been prosecuted; the second is the 
certainty that the fact itself, in proportion as it becomes manifest, 
must weaken, throughout the whole South, the purpose to prose- 
ecute a conflict so ruinous and so bootless. No doubt there are 
wars which may be prosecuted to the last extremity; and, no 
doubt, many thousands of secessionists may have persuaded them- 
selves that this is such a war, or may have so deeply wrecked all 
other hopes that only this desperate stake is left to them. But 
the dictates of reason and morality — the judgment of mankind — 
and the irreversible decree of posterity, is different here. This 
is a revolt, whose complete success would not have justified the 
war into which it has plunged a great country ; and, therefore, 
the certainty of its failure robs its continuance of all pretext. 
And such, at no distant period, may be expected to be the judg- 
ment of the great mass of the Southern people ; and, by conse- 
quence, their peacefal and cordial return to their loyalty, and to 
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the exercise of all their rights as citizens of the United States — 
instead of being a preposterous dream — is not only the most prob- 
able, but apparently the certain result, of a wise and courageous 
treatment of affairs. 


¥. Misealeulations of Secession. Miscarriage as to a “ United South.” And as 
to a “Divided North.” And as to the temper, and purpose of the Nation. 
And as to Expansion, the Slave trade, Free trade, Boundless Prosperity, 
Cotton Monopoly. Secession a frightful and incalculable mistake. 


1. If we consider for a moment the signal miscarriage of all 
the permanent objects of the secessionists, and the strange mis- 
calculations, and absurd pretensions upon which their hopes of 
ultimate success rested ; it will diminish, on one hand, all distrust 
of the grounds on which their hopes of establishing their inde- 
pendence by terrifying the nation into consent, or conquering it 
by arms, have been shown to be futile; and will augment, on the 
other hand, the just confidence of the nation that it is mas- 
ter of the situation ; and augment, also, the confidence with which 
every man in the South, whether loyal or disloyal, ought to con- 
template the disastrous end of this revolt, as inevitable. To suc- 
ceed in establishing, by force, the independence of the South— 
using that word in its large sense, as embracing all the Slave 
States — necessarily involved, as the very first condition, the 
unanimity of the whole South in the movement. Instead of this, 
such a line of conduct was adopted, as made the action of every 
Southern State isolated; and this policy was pursued in such a 
manner, as to make a resort to violence necessary in securing 
unanimity in any State—and as to make the principles of des- 
potism supplant the principles of freedom, in every State. The 
seeds of utter defeat were thickly sown in the first open move- 
ment of the conspiracy. To-day, instead of a completely united, 
there is a thoroughly divided South. And we feel perfectly sat- 
isfied, that if every arm was removed from the fifteen Slave 
States, and every man in them all was allowed freely to choose 
his side — and then the whole population was equally and com- 
pletely armed, and the question fought out; the result would be 
the suppression of the revolt. Born of Southern parents, in a 
Southern State —never having owed or professed allegiance to 
any other government than that of the United States, and that 
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of the Commonwealth of Kentucky —never having even resided, 
during a life far from short, except temporarily and for brief 
periods, out of the South—and having been obliged by our 
course of life to acquire a large acquaintance with the people, 
the institutions, and the interests of the South; the opinion we 
have expressed may be fairly weighed against a large amount 
of clamor. It would, we are convinced, be vouched as true and 
sound, on the conditions stated, by more than half a million of 
Southern men —ready upon fair occasion, and if need required, 
to uphold it with their lives. 

2. Again, the second imperative necessity, preliminary to any 
flagrant proceedings by force, was the absolute certainty that the 
pretensions of the South would be supported, at least by opinion, 
in the twenty States of the North, in such a way as to divide 
and weaken all concerted movements, designed to precipitate the 
overwhelming force of twenty millions of people, upon eight mil- 
lions —if the whole South was united— with four millions of 
slaves scattered amongst them; concerning the freedom or the 
servitude of which slaves, the revolutionists professed that the 
chief cause of the war lay. Instead of that, the unanimity of the 
North proved, from the start, to be complete, and its enthusiasm 
so great, that a brief proclamation of the President, after the 
bombardment at Charleston, called three or four hundred thou- 
sand volunteers to the standard of the nation; a single State, 
(Ohio) offering more men than were demanded for the whole na- 
tion. With these two facts, nothing can be more obvious, than 
the utter incompetency or the desperate recklessness, of those 
who precipitated their followers into a conflict as unequal as it 
was wicked— and did this with boastings and revilings as un- 
seemly as they were unfounded. 

8. Again, no delusion was ever more complete than that into 
which the leaders of the secession party fell and slept, during 
their long conspiracy of thirty years, of the true character, 
and actual position and temper of the American people, and 
of the force of the power they had themselves accumulated, 
and the value of the preparation they had made for the set- 
ting of a great nation at defiance. They had talked treason 
so long together, that mide seemed to consider it a power of 
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itself, and all patriotism extinct. The national treasury made 
bankrupt, the small army put totally out of reach, and the arms 
of the nation diligently stored where they could be seized — the 
little navy laid up, or seattered in different seas — the unhappy 
President deluded, seduced, or terrified — and a secret band of 
sworn allies made up of desperate adventurers, disloyal soldiers, 
and corrupt politicians scattered over the nation; these, as far 
as the public are yet informed, seem to have been the original 
implements which were deemed adequate for the first start of a 
military revolution, whose object was the dismemberment of one 
of the greatest of existing nations of the most warlike people, 
with the finest and firmest nationality in the world. Their sub- 
sequent success — founded upon a temporary phrenzy in the pub- 
lic mind, and upon the military ardor of the Southern people, 
their devotion to their domestic institutions, and their personal and 
State pride —may be allowed to redeem, in some degree, the 
miscalculated force of the conspiracy, from utter contempt. It 
is not, however, to the force or foresight of the conspiracy, but 
it is to the disordered and perilous state of the country, itself 
due to causes which we have developed in publications hitherto 
recently made; that the great political and military movements 
throughout the larger portion of the South, subsequent to the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, are to be attributed. These move- 
ments —in many points of view most deplorable, in many others 
illustrative of noble traits of character of the Southern people, 
and which have given to the secession cause most of its strength 
and all its dignity — even if they could have been foreseen as one 
element of the future, are the farthest possible from excusing the 
revolt. For great as they may be, and unworthy as the cause 
of secession may be of them — their inadequacy to achieve the 
objects proposed by the war, is none the less certain; an inade- 
quacy founded in the nature of things, and which wise leaders 
would have foreseen, and generous leaders would not have sacri- 
fieed. 

4. When we turn our thoughts towards topies more remote 
than those hitherto considered, they all appear to conspire to 
the same result—the entire defeat of every permanent object 
proposed to be gained by the secession war. If the whole of the 
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Slave States were united, as the result of this war, in a separate 
Confederacy —all the ideas of the future expansion of the new 
nation, which have occupied so large a space in the thoughts of 
men, might be surrendered at once. One year would not elapse, 
in all probability, before an alliance of all nations interested in 
the vast and increasing commerce which must pass across the 
isthmus of Panama, and amongst the islands of the Caribbean sea, 
and across the waters of the Gulf of Mexico; would effectually 
close the question of expansion, for the Confederate States. In 
like manner, the question of the Slave Trade, to the free prosecu- 
tion of which so much importance continues to be attached, in the 
most earnest of the seceded States; may be considered definitive- 
ly at an end, let this revolt terminate as it may. In like manner, 
thé doctrine of Free Trade, in favor of which the doctrine of 
secession took its rise in South Carolina, and which has been 
continually and conspicuously held forth as one of the priceless 
blessings to be secured by the revolt ; is utterly subverted by one 
of the earliest acts of the Confederate Congress, imposing a duty 
on exports—a form of obstructing commerce forbidden by the 
Federal Constitution. And the boasted career of incalculable 
wealth which secession promised to inaugurate — in the first year 
of its existence is signalized by the charity of the people of 
Hilinois sending corn free of charge, to the starving poor of Mis- 
sissippi; while, if the war shall continue till the Confederate 
States conquer the United States, their first year of peace will 
exhibit the heaviest ratable public debt, perhaps, in the world, 
and the most burdensome taxation ever borne by an agricultural 
people ; and a bankruptcy as absolute as the golden dreams of 
secession were preposterous. To make but one suggestion more, 
it would, perhaps, have been impossible for any madness less 
destructive than this secession war, to have seriously disturbed 
for a century to come, the near approach which the South was 
making to the most productive and extensive monopoly, ever 
possessed by any people in the products of the earth —#in its 
growing control of the cotton market of the world. At present, 
so imminent is the peril into which this boundless sourve of wealth 
has been brought, not only for a few seasons, but it may be in 
permanence — that the armed intervention of the great mari- 
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time and manufacturing nations of the world, for the deliverance 
and protection of the cotton of the Confederate States, is amongst 
the desperate hopes to which their situation gives expression. 

5. Now it does appear to us, that these statements reveal prin- 
ciples and facts of supreme significance, all pointing in the same 
direction, and challenging profound consideration. They appear 
to prove, that secession, in its origin, its progress, its present 
condition, and its terrible future — is a blunder, a failure, a fright- 
fal and incalculable mistake, founded upon every sort of error 
and miscalculation. It is in that view of them, and of their 
teachings, that we have arrayed them. Allowing whatever may 
be thought necessary for our mistake, for our want of full knowl- 
edge, even for our supposed prejudice or want of candor, enough 
remains to indicate, what we have so earnestly insisted on, that 
the complete restoration of the Union, is not only a glorious 
event within our reach — which it is the highest duty and inter- 
est, both of the nation and of the seceded States, to accept and 
act upon; but that the ordinary course of the immense and terri- 
ble affairs now passing before our eyes, leads, though it may be 
through frightful sufferings, towards that result. Would to God, 
it might have been in peace, and by reason and love, that the 
country had been saved! Thanks be to God, for a refuge to all 
parties, such as seems to us to be set before them all, when these 
calamities are overpassed! For the blood that is shed, and the 
erimes that are committed —let them who are responsible an- 
swer to God! 


VI. The Border Slave States. State of parties in 1860. Sudden and secret 
Revolution in Virginia. Probable effects, political and military. Western 
Virginia. Central mountain Route to the central South. Delaware, Mary- 
land, Missouri. The original States—the States carved out of them — 
the purchased States. Kentucky, her position, peril, temper, purpose. 

1, At the start, this secession movement was exclusively confined 
to the disciples of Mr. Calhoun — and they, having their chief 
seat in South Carolina, and schools rather than parties in the 
upper Slave States, did not hold the controlling power even in 
1860, in one half of the Cotton States. By degrees, the Demo- 
cratic party of the South had become imbued, under the abused 
name of “State Rights,” with the doctrines of free trade, of the 
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increase and extension of slavery, and of secession : and the dis- 
ruption of that party at Charleston and Baltimore, as far as the 
public are now informed, was in the interest of these new ideas, 
and of those old disciples of Mr. Calhoun. The parties, in the 
fifteen Slave States, which supported Mr. Bell and Mr. Douglass 
for the Presidency in 1860, could, if they had united, have carried 
nearly all those States — and, for the time, have put down seces- 
sion. If the Whig Convention, at Baltimore, had nominated 
Gen. Houston, instead of Mr. Bell, this result would probably 
have followed. It is, in effect, the want of ability, or the want 
of patriotism, in the leaders of parties in the Slave States in 1860, 
to which a very large part of the present danger of the nation is 
to be attributed. In the mean time, the Democratic party had 
already, before 1860, acquired the predominance in all the Slave 
States, and when the secession party took up arms against the 
National Government, the political and military power of all those 
States was in the hands of that party. The election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, which produced such a shock throughout the Slave States, 
afforded the opportunity of creating a powerful agitation, upon 
the extreme pro-slavery aspect of secession; and it was used 
with so little scruple and so great diligence, that to be loyal to 
the Union, and to be an abolitionist, have come to mean the same 
thing in the vocabulary of secessionists; and organized political 
fanatics and ruffians, wherever they are not repressed by the fear 
of effectual resistance, have, under that pretext, initiated a reign 
of terror. The common predominance of the Democratic party, 
and the universal existence of the institution of slavery in all 
those States, were the bonds of union amongst them all, whereby 
those who meditated revolt expected and sought to carry them 
all for secession: the latter fact affording the secessionists the 
most powerful means of inflaming the passions of men, and the 
former fact providing the power to coerce such as could not be 
seduced. So far as the five Border Slave States were concerned, 
of which we have now to speak particularly, (Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri ) the presidential election 
of 1860 broke the back of this scheme, by breaking, in those five 
States, the power of the party which supported Major Breckin- 
ridge for the Presidency. The other part of the scheme of the 
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secessionists, encountered, in those five States, obstacles which 
proved to be extremely serious. In the first place, the loyalty 
of the people was far more stubborn than had been expected, 
and the peril of attempting to coeree them into disloyalty far 
more grave than had been encountered elsewhere. In the second 
place, the institution of slavery, in those States, stood in a posi- 
tion, and the people occupied toward it a relation, widely differ- 
ent from the corresponding facts in the Cotton States; and the 
people, satisfied with the matter as it stood, saw nothing but peril 
in the remedy offered by secession. In the third place, the geo- 
graphical position of those States gave them immense weight 
while peace could be maintained, and made them the theatre of 
the war, which every one could see the secessionists were making 
inevitable ; so that every consideration of wisdom, patriotism and 
self-respect, admonished them to maintain, inviolably, their posi- 
tion as citizens of the United States. 

2. Such, briefly, was the nature of the situation, generally con- 
sidered, in the five Border Slave States; which contain more white 
inhabitants, and military resources, than the remaining ten Slave 
States. If these five States had stood firm, the fate of secession 
was sealed. The war must have been short, as the speedy and 
complete restoration of the Union certain. The sudden, secret, 
and deplorable revolution created in Virginia by a Convention, 
pledged to the great majority of the people who had elected them, 
and expressly bound, by the law which created the body, to take 
a widely different course; necessarily changed, in many respects, 
the posture of events, and the nature and course of the war. It 
cannot, in our judgment, as we have shown, change the final result. 
It will inflict incaleulable injury upon Virginia herself —and must, 
so far as she is concerned, end in the division of the common- 
wealth, or in radical changes in the nature of her government, 
and in her internal policy. As we understand the matter, the 
popular representation rests on a mixed and arbitrary basis of 
land, slaves, and voters, distributing representation by great sec- 
tions of the State, and then by counties, and towns perhaps, in 
those sections respectively; the general result being, that the 
great central section of the State is unequally represented as 
compared with the eastern section, and the still greater western 
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section still more unequally as compared with both the others 
The government, thus permanently thrown into the hands of a 
minority of the people occupying the eastern and southern sec- 

tions of the State, has been long considered disregardful of the 

ordinary rights and interests of the subject majority, occupying 
the western and northern sections of the State. A permanent and 
flagrant instance of this chronic injustice, is an unequal system 
of taxation, so framed as to relieve the immense aggregate wealth, 
in the form of slaves, held by the ruling minority, in large part 
from any tax at all, and as to the remainder, from a large part 
of the property tax, by fixing a low and arbitrary value on slaves, 

by act of Assembly. Another instance of the same sort is 

alleged to exist, in the systematic injustice with which the rev- 

enue thus fraudulently raised, is spent entirely in the interest of 

the same ruling minority, with complete disregard of the special 

interests of the heavily taxed majority. The Convention which 

voted, in secret session, the ordinance of secession, with a mob of 

secession ruffians, as is alleged, clamoring at their reluctant obedi- 

ence to its behests; passed, also, and submitted with that ordinance, 

to the people for ratification, an act proposing to concede some- 

thing concerning this slave taxation. Even this concession, wrung 

by the necessity of the occasion — was characteristic of the rul- 

ing spirit; the great revolution, though submitted to the idle form 

of a popular vote, under the eyes of fifty thousand armed seces- 

sionists — being made effectual and executed at once, as if already 

approved by the people; the little act of concession, being made 

ineffectual, till ratified by the popular vote. This statement, neces- - 
sary to the full understanding of the case between Eastern and 

Western Virginia, makes it all the more probable that the move- 

ment in the latter against secession, and against the dominant 

minority in the former, will have consequences at once permanent 

and important; all bearing directly against the efficacy of the 

revolutionary action of Eastern Virginia, and of the late Conven- 

tion. 

8. Not the least important of the consequences involved in the 
state of affairs we have been disclosing, is that a perfectly prac- 
ticable military route is thus opened through the heart of the 
most loyal population of the whole South, into the very heart of 
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the inland secession country ; whereby the General Government 
may lead an army for the protection of joyal citizens in the back 
parts of Georgia and both the Carolinas on the left hand, in North- 
ern Mississippi and Alabama in front, and in West Tennessee on 
the right. The mountain region which covers Western Virginia 
and Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, penetrates into Georgia, 
Alabama, and North and South Carolina. Two hundred miles wide 
from east to west, and double as long from north to south, the long 
valleys of this remarkable region, flanked everywhere by moun- 
tain ranges, run precisely in the direction that an army for pro- 
tection of loyal citizens of the South should take. A march of 
ten or fifteen days from the Ohio river, through Western Virginia, 
would place a force in the mountains of East Tennessee, cutting 
the line of the railroad which connects the Atlantic ocean with 
the Mississippi river at Memphis. The effects of such a forward 
movement, invited by the conduct of Virginia, and indicated by 
the highest military and political considerations — would be imme- 
diate and decisive, if sustained by an adequate force, under an 
able commander. And our persecuted brethren in East Tennes- 
see, Northern Alabama, and the back parts of Georgia and the 
Carolinas, may see — in the hints that we have ventured to throw 
out —that they are not out of the reach of succor. We believe 
that ten thousand volunteers from the mountains of Kentucky, 
would follow RopertT ANDERSON in such an expedition, for such 
an object; and it may be confidently added, ten thousand more 
from Western Virginia, and ten thousand who would join them 
*in East Tennessee. No portion of America had less motive to 
betray herself than Virginia had; none could ever put more at 
stake, by one act of, what seems to us, suicidal folly, than she 
has done. Renowned and venerated name !— well do we know 
that many of your heroic sons will die for you, on the mere point 
of honor, even though they blush at what you have done! They 
will die in vain; neither maintaining what you have decreed, nor 
wiping out its stain! 

4. The posture of Delaware and Maryland may be considered 
definitively settled, and, as to the result, essentially the same, in 
many respects ; and that of Missouri is so analagous to that of 
Maryland, that we need not separate it from them, in the few 
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remarks it is necessary to make. Delaware casts in her lot, with 
@ prompt movement and a loyal heart, with the nation of which 
she is so small but so true a part. The relation of Delaware to 
Maryland is geographically such, that it seems a great marvel 
that both of them should, in times like these, apparently over- 
look the great mutual importance of their forming the closest 
bonds with each other. Maryland looked to Virginia for guid- 
ance — when she and Delaware united were really more import- 
ant to the Federal Government, than Virginia was; and far more 
entitled, in the circumstances, to give the lead than to follow Vir- 
ginia. Her great peril before the late revolt in Baltimore, was 
her want of preparation, watchfulness, and self-reliance ; which, 
but for the wise, forbearing, and firm conduct of the General Gov- 
ernment, would have cost her dear. Her great peril now is, from 
the seductions of Virginia, and the machinations of her own dis- 
loyal sons. As to her destiny—no discussion can make it any 
plainer than it is already, to every one who will reflect upon her 
whole position. As long as the Federal Government exists, and 
Washington is the capital of the American nation, Maryland is 
an indispensable portion of that nation ; and as such, has before 
her a boundless career of prosperity, freedom, and honor. In her, 
disloyalty to the nation is not only wickedness —it is folly. The 
same general state of case, though for reasons in some respects 
different, exists with regard to Missouri. If the country west of 
Missouri is to remain a portion of the nation, it is impossible for 
the nation to allow that State to separate from it. If the South 
is to become a separate nation, it is equally impossible for the 
United States to give up the military position—one of the 
strongest in the world— covered by the mouths of the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers. The position of Missouri is central, and un- 
speakably powerful and important, as a member of the Federal 
Union; and there is no degree of wealth, power, and influence, 
to which she may not attain, if the Union is maintained. So that 
her own interest, in every conceivable way, points to the same 
great career, which the absolute necessities of the nation will se- 
cure for her, if she continues loyal to it. To us, we admit, this 
whole affair of secession has been an enigma, in this —that all the 
reasons and pretexts, alleged as a justification, or even an excuse 
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for the course which the revolt has taken, have appeared to us 
so totally disproportioned to the conduct they professed to explain; 
that we have felt as if there must be other grounds, as yet concealed 
from the public, upon which men of sense and honor pursued a 
line of conduct, apparently so monstrous, as compared with all 
the known defences of it. We regret to say that the secession- 
ists in Missouri, and we must add, though perhaps in a less degree, 
in Maryland, appear to be signally amenable to this charge, 
whether we consider what it was they attempted— or the means 
which they resorted to—or the manner in which they quailed, 
when it became necessary to assume the responsibility of what 
they had done—or the machinations they have kept up, since 
their conspiracy in both those States was defeated. It is clear 
to us that the million and a half, or upwards, of white inhabit- 
ants, in Delaware, Maryland, and Missouri, must be counted out 
—— whenever the strength of secession is summed up. And we 
will now proceed to show that the million in Kentucky must also 
be deducted. 

5. There are very high senses in which all the States are equal, 
both in fact, and in the contemplation of the Federal Constitution. 
Nevertheless, there are circumstances connected with the past 
history, and indeed with the origin, of all the States, that seem 
to place them in positions by no means ideptical — touching the 
“State Rights,” and the corresponding “ National Rights,” which 
enter so largely into the difficulties produced by secession. We 
have, in a former publication, attempted to show that a National 
Government and State Governments united into one political sys- 
tem, is the original, continuous, exclusive, and perpetual form of 
government chosen by the American people since ever they were 
@ nation, and by all the commonwealths composing that nation 
since ever they were States ; and we have attempted, after estab- 
lishing this controlling truth, to show its bearing upon secession, 
in various points of view. What we have to say now is, that at 
the bar of reason and conscience, there is a difference touching 
the rights claimed, as to secession, between the original thirteen 
States, and the twenty-one States added since ; and that there is 
a difference, again, between those out of these twenty-one added 
States, which were acquired by conquest, treaty, or purchase, 
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and those which were created out of portions of the first thirteen 
States. The plea of Virginia or North Carolina, for example, 
might have a certain aspect entitling it to grave consideration ; 
while the plea, for example, of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, 
might provoke only derision ; while the plea, for example, of Ten- 
nessee to have the benefit of the Repeal Ordinance of her mother 
North Carolina, might appear to be nearer, in equity, to the first 
than to the second of the two other classes. Our judgment is 
against the validity of the very highest of these pleas; and the 
lowest of them seem to us monstrous, in every point of view. 
Considering the past history of the case of Louisiana, for exam- 
ple, her recent conduct, so far from being founded in justice, is 
even destitute of a decent regard for appearances. 

6. The position of Kentucky, the only remaining Border Slave 
State, is historically at the head of the class of new States carved 
out of old ones. From her birth as the first State added, nearly 
seventy years ago, to the original thirteen, her whole career has 
been marked by the noble qualities of Virginia, at that period, 
and before, and long after, and which shone, with peculiar luster, 
in the founders of the young commonwealth. And we confident- 
ly predict, that let Virginia falter and fall, as she may, her 
daughter will maintain her loyalty to the good, and will reject 
the evil, in her example. Behold an example and a proof: Vir- 
ginia asked her to meet her in counsel to preserve the Union; 
meantime, Virginia suddenly determined, before the appointed 
day of counsel, to destroy the Union. Kentucky having accepted 
the former counsel and invitation, went on totally regardless 
of the subsequent madness — elected her commissioners without 
opposition, and by the largest popular vote she ever gave to any 
proposition — and kept the appointed day. There is, in fact, but 
one internal peril hanging over Kentucky. The executive 
power of the State, and the command of her military force, is in 
the hands of a Governor— having yet two years to serve — who 
is totally out of sympathy with the great mass of the people, 
and who has used the influence of his office, and all its power, in 
a direction, and towards an end, hateful to the bulk of those 
whose Governor he is. If Mr. Magoffin was a loyal Union man, 
the whole internal difficulty of Kentucky would terminate in a 
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week; unless the secession minority should be mad enough to 
take up arms, and call in Confederate troops; in which case, of 
course, unless Kentucky should instantly suppress them, she 
would become one of the theatres of the war. That event may 
happen. It is believed by many to be highly probable, under 
present circumstances. Situated as the State is, it is a contin- 
gency which is constantly impending; and to meet which, if it 
should happen, there is no way but by arms. The very plainest 
duty of the Union men of Kentucky, therefore, for months past, 
has been to arm and organize themselves, to the very last man, 
and in the most effectual manner, and in the shortest possible 
time. We desire, from the bottom of our heart, that Governor 
Magoffin, and the party with which he acts, may be content to 
guide their conduct by law, and in obedience to the known will 
of the people of Kentucky; and that by so doing, he may keep 
the calamities of war from desolating the State. But if he and 
his party will not do this, or cannot do it— upon both of which 
points there is deep and wide distrust in the public mind — then 
he and they must take the responsibility of all that may follow. 
And he and they both well know, that the people of Kentucky 
will not submit to the despotism of the Confederate States — 
will not allow of a reign of terror — will not tolerate revolution- 
ary committees —will not tamely submit to injuries, insults, op- 
pressions, or usurpations of any kind —and will not give up their 
loyalty to the American nation, or their place in the American 
Union. The mass of the people of Kentucky sincerely desire the 
restoration of the entire Union; they strongly disapprove of the 
whole course of the secessionists from the beginning ; they believe, 
at the same time, that the whole South has had great cause of 
dissatisfaction — and they do not feel free to take part in the war 
against the Confederate States: nor will they take part against 
the Federal Government, which, however they may disapprove of 
it, or its acts, they recognize as the representative of the nation 
of which they are a loyal part, and the chief executive author- 
ity under that Constitution which is the supreme law. What they 
desire and propose, therefore, is to take no part in this war; and 
by this means, they intend —in the first place, to express the true 
state of their feelings ; in the second place, to occupy a position in 
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which, as a mediator, they may, as soon and as often as occasion 
offers, do all in their power to restore peace and Union, if that be 
possible; and in the third place, to preserve themselves and their 
State from the horrors of a conflict which they did all they could 
to prevent, which they cannot engage in with a good will, and 
which, in the divided state of opinion amongst her people, and 
by reason of her geographical position, would probably be ruin- 
ous to the State, by means of her becoming actively engaged in 
it. 

7. Such we believe to be the existing state of opinion and 
affairs in Kentucky. With regard to it, we will make but two 
general remarks. The first is, that in our judgment, the state 
of opinion in Kentucky is chiefly characterized by the public mind 
being torn by conflicting principles and passions, often working 
even in the same mind, in opposite directions,— and, as the gen- 
eral result, begetting a decided popular reluctance to any violent 
measures, or any extreme courses, or any irrecoverable step ; but 
that the tendency of opinion has been constant and rapid, in 
favor of the Union; and that, at every period, and especially at 
present, the number of persons who would’ vote to take Kentucky 
out of the Union, is a comparatively small portion of the peo- 
ple — made dangerous by their violence, their activity, their or- 
ganization, their being extensively armed, their good understand- 
ing with the secession leaders and military officers, and their 
sympathy with the chief executive and military authorities in the 
Commonwealth. The second remark we have to make is, that 
the same wise and lofty forbearance manifested by the general 
Government towards Maryland, and we will add towards Mis- 
souri — will be manifested, there is every reason to believe, to- 
wards Kentucky, in the high but unusual position she has felt it 
to be her duty to assume. In the case of Kentucky —and we 
may add Missouri— this conduct of the President, which those 
States certainly should applaud, and which would give them peace 
at once, if it were imitated by the Confederate Government, is 
extremely significant; as it seems to indicate that, in his opinion, 
the neutral and yet loyal position of these two great central 
States, may, in certain highly probable events of the war, be 
turned to great advantage, in that complete restoration of the 
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Union, which the loyal citizens of both of those States ardently 
desire. 


VIL. General Conclusion. 

There remain many topics of great importance and signifi- 
cance, concerning which we have said nothing. And yet the 
number and the magnitude of those we have attempted to eluci- 
date, compared with the narrowness of the space they occupy, 
might indicate that our error may rather be in attempting too 
much, than in not attempting more. The whole subject is dne, 
of which we never think seriously, without profound astonishment 
and anguish; about which we have never written a line without 
attempting to exercise the severest rectitude, as if we were speak- 
ing in the face of another generation. This civil war is a terri- 
ble portent. All civilized nations regard it with horror; and 
posterity will be obliged to pronounce it an inconceivable out- 
rage upon the freedom, the morality, and the civilization of the 
present age. To what ends God, in his adorable Providence, has 
allowed it, and will conduct it, and use it — it behooves every one, 
who acknowledges there is a God, to ponder deeply — and every 
one, who professes to serve God, to search diligently. 

A few great truths seem to us transparently clear— and 
amongst them not one is more impressive, at the present moment, 
than that which we have attempted to illustrate in this paper. 
The American Nation ought to be preserved, and the American 
Union ought to be restored. This war ought to be conducted by 
the Nation—under the impression of that solemn necessity — 
which, as far as we can judge, is shown to be attainable, alike 
by the indications of Divine Providence, and by all the cireum- 
stances upon which enlightened human judgments can be formed. 
If in these things we err, nothing will remain, but for the nation 
to bow its august head reverently before the known will of Ged, 
and the irresistible force of destiny. It has already redeemed it- 
self from the ignominious fate to which the last Federal Adminis- 
tration had consigned it. Let its destruction bear some just pro- 
portion to the glory of its past life. 


* * 
* 
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DISCOURSE 


or 


DR. KR. J. BRECKINRIDGE, 
NATIONAL HUMILIATION, 


JANUARY 4, 1861, 


AT LEXINGTON, KY. 





Ir is in cireumstances, my friends, of terrible solemnity, that 
this great nation presents herself in an attitude of humiliation 
before the Lord God of Hosts; in circumstances of great 
solemnity, that she stands before the bar of all surrounding 
nations, under that universal public opinion which gives fame 
or stamps with infamy; and hardly less solemn than both, is 
her attitude at the bar of distant ages and especially our own 
posterity, that awful tribunal whose decrees can be reversed 
only by the decree of God. It is the first of these three 
aspects, either passing by in silence or touching very slightly 
the other two, that Iam to consider before you now. And 
what f shall chiefly attempt to show is, that our duties can 
never be made subordinate to our passions without involving 
us in ruin, and that our rights ean never be set above our 
interests without destroying both. 

In taking this direction, let us bear in mind that the pro- 
clamation of the Chief Magistate of the Republic which calls 
us to this service, asserts, in the first place, that ruin is 
impending over our national institutions ; and asserts, in the 
second place, that so far as appears to him no human resources 
remain that are adequate to save them; and, in the third 
place, that the whole nation, aceording to his judgment, ought 
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to prostrate itself before God and cry to him for deliverance. 
—Upon this I have to say, in the great name of God, and by 
the authority of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, these 
two things: First, that national judgments never come 
except by reason of national sins; nor are they ever turned 
aside except upon condition of repentance for the sins which 
produced them: and, Secondly, that repentance for sin, as it 
is the absolute and universal, so it is the infallible condition 
of divine pardon and acceptance, not only in the case of in- 
dividuals, but more obviously still and more immediately in 
the case of nations, since nations, as such, have no existence 
in a future life. Wherefore, if we are in the way of fearful 
evils, we are also in the way of clear duty, and therein we 
may hope for assured deliverance in the degree, first, that 
every one will go before another in earnest endeavors to 
rectify in himself all that is abominable to God; and, 
secondly, that every one will evince towards others the for- 
bearance which he desires that God should extend towards 
him. Wherefore, also, we may boldly say that the remedy 
from God to us need not be expected to manifest itself by 
means of political parties, or by means of combinations of 
political leaders, or by means of new political compacts, or 
by means of additional legal enactments, or by means of more 
explicit constitutional provisions ; but that it must come from 
God to us, and be made manifest through a profound move- 
ment in the source of all power in free governments, namely, 
first, in the hearts of individuals, men turning from their 
sins, their follies, and their madness; and, secondly, in the 
uprising of an irresistible impulse thus created, which over 
the length and breadth of the land shall array itself in ‘the 
power of God, against every endeavor to bring upon us the 
evils which we are imploring God to avert. 

The first and greatest of these evils that we beseech God 
to avert, and that we should strive with all our might to 
prevent, is the annihilation of the nation itself, by tearing it 
into fragments. Men may talk of rights perpetually and out- 
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rageously violated—they may talk of injuries that are obliged 
to be redressed— they may talk about guarantees without 
which they can submit to no further peace—and there is 
doubtless much that has force and much more that is captiva- 
ting to ardent minds in such expositions of our sad condition. 
For what problem half so terrible was ever agitated upon 
which it was not easy to advance much on every side of it? 
I will not consume the short time allowed to me in examining 
such views. What I assert, in answer to them all is, that we 
have overwhelming duties and incalculable interests which 
dictate a special line of conduct, the chief aim of which 
should be the preservation of the American Union, and 
therein of the American nation. 

To be more explicit, it seems to me that there are inestim- 
able blessings connected with the preservation of our National 
Union ; and that there are intolerable evils involved in its 
destruction. For the blessings: there is the blessing of peace 
amongst ourselves, there is the blessing of freedom to ourselves 
and to our posterity, there is the blessing of internal prosper- 
ity secured by that peace, and freedom, never before excelled, 
if attained, by any people; there is the blessing of national 
independence secured by our invincible strength, against all 
the powers of the earth combined; there is the blessing of 
our glorious example to all nations and to all ages; there is 
the blessing of irresistible power to do good to all peoples, 
and to prevent evil over the face of the whole earth: there is 
the blessing of an unfettered Gospel and an open Bible and a 
divine Saviour, more and more manifested in our whole 
national life as that life deepens and spreads, subduing and 
possessing the widest and the noblest inheritance ever given to 
any people, and overflowing and fructifying all peoples besides. 
It is the problem sought to be solved from the beginning of 
time, and, to say, the least, the nearest approximation made to 
its solution, namely, the complete possession of freedom united 
with irresistible national force, and all directed to the glory of 
God and tothe good of man. And this is that glorious estate 
VOL. I. — No. 2. 10 
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now declared to be in fearful peril, and which we are called 
upon to beseech God to preserve unto us. 

On the other hand, the evils of rending this nation. Which 
of the blessings that I have enumerated—and I have enume- 
rated only those that appeared to me to be the most obvious 
—which of these is there—peace, freedom, prosperity, inde- 
pendence, the glory of our example, the power to do good and 
to prevent evil, the opportunity to give permanent efficiency 
all over this continent, and in a certain degree all over this 
earth to the Gospel of God; which of these blessings is there 
that may not be utterly lost to vast portions of the nation ;— 
which of them that may not be jeoparded over this whole 
continent ; which of them is there that may not depart for- 
evermore from us and our posterity in the attempt to destroy 
our oneness as a people, and in the results of that unparalleled 
self-destruction? Besides all this, how obvious and how ter- 
rible are the evils over and above, which the very attempt 
begets, and which our after progress must necessarily make 
permanent if that attempt succeeds. First, we have already 
incurred the perils of universal bankruptcy before the first 
act is achieved by one of the least important of the thirty- 
three States. Secondly, we have already seen constitutionai 
government both in its essence and in its form trampled un- 
der foot by the convention of that State; and all the powers 
of sovereignty itself, both ordinary and extraordinary, as- 
sumed by it in such a manner that life, liberty and property 
have no more security in South Carolina than anywhere un- 
der Heaven where absolute despotism or absolute anarchy 
prevails, except in the personal characters of the gentlemen 
who hold the power. Thirdly, we have already seen that 
amall community preparing to treat with foreign nations, 
and if need be introduce foreign armies into this country: 
headlong in the career in which she disdains all counsel, 
scorns all consultation and all entreaty, and treats all ties, all 
recollections, all existing engagements and obligations as if 
her ordinance of secession had not only denationalized that 
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community, but had extinguished all jits past’ existence. 
Fourthly, we see the glorious flag of this Union torn down 
and a colonial flag floating in its place; yea, we see that 
community thrown into paroxysms of rage, and the Oabinet 
at Washington thrown into confusion because in the harbor 
of Charleston our national flag instead of being still further 
dishonored, yet floats over a single tower! What then did 
they expect, who sent to the harbor of Charleston, to occupy 
the national fortress there, the son of a companion of Wash- 
ington, a hero whose veins are full of revolutionary blood, 
and whose body is covered with honorable scars won in the 
service of his country? Why did they send that Kentucky 
hero there if they did not intend the place they put into his 
hands to be kept, to the last extremity? But I need not en- 
large upon this terrible aspect of what is coming to us all if 
the Union is destroyed. These are but the beginnings of sor- 
rows. The men and the parties who initiate the reign of 
lawless passion, rarely escape destruction amid the storms 
they create, but are unable to control. Law comes from the 
depth of eternity, and in its sublime sway is the nenus of the 
universe. Institutions grow ; they are not made. Desolated 
empires are never restored. All history furnishes no such ex- 
ample. If we desire to perish, all we have to do is to leap into 
this vortex of disunion. If we have any just conception of 
the solemnity of this day, let us beseech God that our coun- 
try shall not be torn to pieces; and under the power of these 
solemnities let us quit ourselves like men in order to avert 
that most horrible of all national calamities. 

Let us consider, in the next place, those rights, as they are 
called, by means of which, and in their extreme exercise, all the 
calamities that threaten us are to be brought upon us at any 
moment: nay, are to be so brought upon us that our destrue- 
tion shall be perfectly regular, perfectly legal, perfectly con- 
stitutional! In which case a system like ours—a system the 
most enduring of all others, whether we consider the history 
of the past or the laws which enter into its composition—a 
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aystem the hardest of all others to be deranged, and the 
easiest of all to be readjusted when deranged; such a system 
1s alleged to have a secret in it, designed expressly to kill it, 
at the option of the smallest fragment of it. I allude to the 
claim of the right of Nullification and the claim of the right 
of Secession as being Constitutional rights; and [ desire to 
explain myself briefly in regard to them. 

According to my comprehension there is a thorough and 
fundamental difference between the two. The power of Nul- 
lification, supposing it to exist, would be an extreme right 

‘ within the Union, and is necessarily temporary in its effect, 
and promptly tends to the termination of the difficulty upon 
which it arises. And this settlement may occur by the action 
of our complex system of government in various ways. It 
may be in the way of some compromise of existing difficul- 
ties ; or in the way of repeal, by one party or the other, or in 
the modification of the obnoxious laws; or in the way of 
some judicial decision settling the difficulty; or—which is 
the true remedy—instead of Nullification, by an appeal to the 
people at the polls, who are the source of all power in free 
governments, and by obedience to their decisions when ren- 
dered—by voting, instead of fighting; or, at the worst, by 
an appeal to arms ; but even in that case the result necessarily 
secures the continuance of the pre-existing system of govern- 
ment on the restoration of peace ; let that peace be by victory 
on which side you please. The doctrine of Nullification 
stands related to the doctrine of State Rights—precisely as the 
doctrine of consolidation stands related to the old federal 
doctrine of a strong central Goverment. In both cases, the 
theory of a great party has been pushed to a logical absurdity, 
which subverted our political system. That the will of the 
greater part should prevail—and that the smaller parts should 
have the power of appeal to this will, at the polls—and in 
judgment upon every principle of civil and political liberty 
was the ultimate form in which this great doctrine entered 

jnto the political creed of that old Republican party which 
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éame into power with Mr. Jefferson in 1801, and was ex- 
pounded as they held it in those famous resolutions of Ken- 
tacky and Virginia in the latter part of the last century. Its 
connection with the whole theory of every mixed political 
system, is not only absolute but is vital. More especially is 
it so with our complex system. It has been carried, as it 
stands connected with the constitutional, and much more 
with the reserved rights of the States, to an extreme on that 
side, opposite to the extreme of Consolidation. But even 
in its extremest form it bears no proportion in mischief 
to the doctrine of Secession. Oonsidered in its true and 
original form, I judge it to be indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of our political system; and that the opposite 
mode of interpreting our political duties, and rights and 
remedies, terminates in subjugating the States to the General 
Government, and in subjugating both the General Govern- 
ment and the exposition of every political principle to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The former system is 
natural and permanent—the latter is absurd and invites re- 
bellion. This great phenomenon has occured in this country, 
that, by reason of the extraordinary ability of some of the 
advocates of the system which passed away in 1801, it has 
assumed a new form and a new life in general opinion; and 
seconded by the peculiar constitution of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the old Republican or Democratic no- 
tions upon this great subject, though constantly triumphant 
in the country, have been constantly disallowed in the inter- 
pretations of that court. I judge that the doctrine of Secession 
is an extreme reaction against this Federal interpretation of 
the relations of the States to each other and to the nation. 
For when you arrive at an interpretation which is final and 
hateful to immense parties and interests; and there is no rem- 
edy but arms, secession or absolute submission; the expres- 
sion of the popular will against the interpretation you have 
made, brings society to a condition that in an excitable race 
and amongst a free people can hardly be expected to be safe 
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or easy to be managed. You have therefore this perilous and 
extraordinary claim of the right of secession under this ex- 
treme reaction; differing absolutely from the idea of the old 
States Rights’ party, and differing absolutely even from nulli- 
fication itself. 

Secession is a proceeding which begins by tearing to pieces 
the whole fabric of government, both social and political. It 
begins by rendering all redress of all possible evils utterly 
impossible under the system that exists, for its very object is 
to destroy its existence. It begins by provoking war, and 
rendering its occurrence apparently inevitable, and its term- 
ination well-nigh impossible. Its very design is not to reform 
the administration of existing laws, not to obtain their repeal 
or modification, but to annihilate the institutions of the 
country, and to make many nations out of one. If it is the 
constitutional right of any State to do this, then we have no 
National Government, and never had any. Then, also, it is 
perfectly idle to speak of new Constitutions, since the new 
Constitutions can have no more force than the Constitation 
already despised and disobeyed. Then, also, the possibility 
is ended—ended in the very theory of the case, and illustrated 
in the utter failure of its practiee—of uniting republican free- 
dom with national strength in any country, or under any form 
of government. But according to my belief, and aecording 
to the universal belief of the American people but a little 
while ago, no such right, legal or constitutional, as that of 
secession, does or can exist under any form of government, 
and least of all ander such institutions as ours. 

And, first of all, no State in this Union ever had any 
sovereignty at all independent of and except as they were 
United States. When they speak of recovering their sover- 
eignty, when they speak of returning to their condition as 
sovereigns in which they were before they were members of 
the confederacy, called at first the United Colonies, and then 
the United States, they speak of a thing that is historically 
without any foundation. They were not States; they were 
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colonies of the British, the Spanish, the French, and the 
Dutch governments; they were colonies granted by royal 
charters to particular individuals, or particular companies. 
Pennsylvania was the estate, the property of William Penn; 
Georgia, the larger part, perhaps the whole of it, of General 
Oglethorpe. They were settled under charters to individuals 
and to companies—settled as colonies of foreign kings and 
States by their subjects. As such they revolted; as such, 
before their revolt, they united in a continental government, 
more or less complete; as such united colonies, they, pro- 
nounced that famous Declaration of Independence, which, 
after a heroic struggle of seven years, still as united colonies, 
they made good. That great Washington, who led that great 
war, was the commander-in-chief for and in behalf of these 
united colonies. As such they were born States. The treaty 
of peace that made them independent States, was concluded 
with them altogether—as United States. What sovereignty 
did Kentucky ever have except the sovereignty that she has 
as a State of these United States, born at the same moment a 
State of the American Union and a separate sovereign State? 
We were a district of Virginia. We became a State and 
we became one of the United States at the same moment, for 
the same purpose, and for good and all. What I mean by 
this, is to point out the fact that the complex system of 
government which we have in this country did always, does 
now, and, in the nature of the case, must contemplate these 
States as united into a common government, and that common 
government as really a part of our political system, as the 
particular institutions of the separate sovereignties are a part 
of our political system. And while, as you will observe, 
I have attempted, while repudiating the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation, to vindicate that doctrine of State Rights, which, as I 
firmly believe, is an integral and indispensable part of our 
political system; yet, on the other hand, the doctrine that we 
are a nation, and that we have a national government, is and 
always was just as truly a part of our system as the other. 
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And our political system always stood as much upon the 
basis that we are a nation, as it stood upon the basis that 
that nation is composed of sovereign States. They were 
born into both relations; so born that each State is equally 
and forever, by force of its very existence and the manner 
thereof, both a part of this American nation, and also a sov 
ereign State of itself. The people, therefore, can no more 
legally throw off their national allegiance than they can 
legally throw off their State allegiance; nor can any State 
any more legally absolve the allegiance of its people to the 
nation, than the nation can legally absolve the allegiance due 
by the people to the State they live in. Either attempt, 
considered in any legal, in any constitutional, in any historical 
light, is pure madness. 
Now the pretext of founding the right of secession upon 
the right to change or abolish the government, which is 
constitutionally secured to the people of the nation and the 
States, seems to me, and I say it with all the respect due to 
others, to be both immoral and absurd. Absurd, since they 
who claim to exercise it are, according to the very statement 
of the case, but an insignificant minority of those in whom 
the real right resides. It is a right vested by God, and 
recognized by our constitutions as residing in the greater 
part of those who are citizens under the constitution, which 
they change or abolish. But what, in the name of God, and 
all the possible and all the imaginable arrogance of South 
Carolina, could lead her to believe that she is the major part 
of all the people that profess allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States? And it is immoral, because it is trifling 
with the sacred rights of others, with the most solemn obliga- 
tions on our own part, and the most vital interests of all con- 
cerned. And it is both immoral and absurd in one, because, 
as a political pretext, its use in this manner invalidates and 
renders perilous and odious the grandest contribution of 
modern times to the science of government, and therein to 
the peace of society, the security of liberty, and the progress 
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of civilization; namely, the giving constitutional validity to 
this natural right of men to change or to abolish the govern- 
ment under which they live, by voting, when the major part 
see fit to do so. It is trifling with this great natural right, 
legalized in all our American constitutions, fatally carica- 
turing and recklessly converting it into the most terrible 
engine of organized legal destruction. More than that: it is 
impossible, in the very nature of the case, and in the very 
nature of government, that any such legal power, or any 
such constitutional right, could exist; because its existence 
pre-supposes law to have changed its nature; to have become 
mere advice ; and pre-supposes government to have changed 
its nature, and ceasing to be a permanent ordinance of God, 
to become a temporary instrument of evil in the hands of 
factions, as they successively arise. Above all places under 
heaven, no such right of destruction can exist under our 
American constitutions, since it is they that have devised 
this very remedy of voting instead of fighting; they that 
have made this natural right a constitutional right; they that 
have done it for the preservation and not for the ruin of 
society. And it has preserved, for more than seventy 
years, the noblest form of human society, in constant security, 
and it could, if justly exercised, preserve it forever. 

But let us go a little deeper still. It can not be denied 
that the right of self-preservation, both in men and States, is 
a supreme right. In private persons, it is a right regulated 
by law, in all communities that have laws. Among nations, 
there is ho common supreme authority, and it must be regu- 
lated in their intercourse with each other by the discretion of 
each ; and arms are the final appeal. In our system of gov- 
ernment, there is ample provision made. In all disputes 
between any State and a foreign nation, the General Govern- 
ment will protect and redress the State. In disputes between 
two States, the Supreme Court is the constitutional arbiter. 
It 1s only in disputes that may arise between the General 
Government and a particular State that any serious difference 
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of opinion as to the remedy has manifested itself in this 
country; and on that subject it is the less necessary that I 
add any thing to what has been said when speaking of nalli- 
fication, as the grounds of our existing difficulties are not 
between disaffected States and the General Government 
chiefly, if at. all; but they are difficulties rather founded on 
opposite states of public opinion touching the institution of 
negro slavery, in the Northern and in the Sonthern States. 

It may be confidently asserted that if the power of nullifi- 
cation, or the power of secession, or both of them, were per- 
fectly constitutional rights, neither of them should be, under 
any circumstances, wantonly exercised. Nor should either 
of them, most especially the right of secession, ever be exer- 
cised except under extreme necessity. But if these powers, 
or either of them, is a mere usurpation, founded on no right 
whatever, then no State may resort to rebellion or revolution 
without, in the first place, such a necessary cause as may not 
be otherwise maintained; or, in the second place, without 
such a prospect of success as justifies the evil of rebellion or 
revolution, or else such intolerable evils as justify the most 
desperate attempts. Now it is my profound conviction that 
nothing has occurred, that nothing exists, which justifies that 
revolution which has occurred in South Carolina, and which 
seems to be impending in other Southern States. Beyond all 
doubt, nothing has occurred of this description, connected with 
any other interest or topic, except that of negro slavery; and 
connected with that, my deep assurance is, that the just and 
necessary cause of the slave States, may be otherwise main 
tained than by secession, revolution, or rebellion; nay, that 
it may be incomparably better maintained otherwise; nay, 
that it can not be maintained in that way at all, and that the 
attempt to do so will be fatal as regards the avowed object, 
and pregnant with incalculable evils besides. 

In such discussions as these, the nature of the institution 
of slavery is perfectly immaterial. So long as the Union of 
the States survives, the constitutional guaranty and the fed- 
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eral power, which have proved adequate for more than sey- 
ehty years, are that much added to whatever other foree 
States or sections may possess to protect their rights. Nor is 
there, in the nature of the case, any reason why States with 
slaves and States without slaves, should not abide together in 
peace, as portions of the same great nation, as they have 
done from the beginning. The unhallowed passions of men; 
the fanaticism of the times; the mutual injuries and insults 
which portions of the people have inflicted on each other; 
the cruel use which political parties have made of unnatural 
and transient popular excitements; and, I must add, the 
unjust, offensive, and unconstitutional enactments by various 
State Legislatures at the North; the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise by Congress; the attempt of the Supreme Court 
to settle political principles deemed to be of vast importance 
by all parties, in the Dred Scott case, which principles were 
not in the case at all; the subsequent conduct of the Federal 
Government and of the people in Kansas; the total overthrow 
of the Whig and American parties, the division and defeat 
of the Democratic party, and the triumph of the Republican 
party; the ordinance of secession of South Carolina; the 
agitation pervading the whole nation, especially the greater 
part of the Southern States; and to crown all, and if possible 
to make all desperate, the amazing conduct of the President 
of the United States amidst these great disorders: this is the 
sad outline of this slavery agitation, the posture of which for 
a moment is thus exhibited, no one knowing how soon new 
and fatal steps may hurry us still further. What I assert in 
the face of so much that is painful and full of peril, and what 
I confidently rely will. be the verdict of posterity, is that all 
this, terrible as it is, affords no justification for the secession 
of any single State of the Union—none for the disruption of 
the American Union. They who make the attempt, will find 
in it no remedy for the evils from which they flee. They 
who goad others to this fatal step, will find that they have 
themselves erred exceedingly. They who have had the lead 
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in both acts of madness, have no hope for good from coming 
ages, half so great, as that they may be utterly forgotten. 
Posterity will receive with scorn every plea that can be made 
for thirty millions of free people, professing to be Christian, 
in extenuation of the unparalleled folly of their self-destruc- 
tion, by reason that they could not deal successfully with 
three or four millions of African slaves, scattered amongst 
them. Oh! everlasting infamy, that the children of Wash- 
ington did not know how to be free! Oh! degradation still 
deeper, that children of God did not know how to be just and 
to forbear with one another! 

It is said, however, it is now too late.—The evil is already 
done. South Carolina has already gone. Florida, it is most 
likely went yesterday, or will go to-day, even while we are 
pleading with one another and with God to put a better mind 
in her. Soon, it may be possible within the present month, 
all the Cotton States will go. We, it is added, by reason of 
being a slave State, must also go. Our destiny, they say, 
our interests, our duty, our all, is bound up with theirs, and 
we must go together. If this be your mind, distinctly made 
up, then the whole services of this day are a national mock- 
ery of God; a national attempt to make our passionate im- 
pulses assume the dignity of divine suggestions, and thus 
seduce the Ruler of the Universe into complicity with our 
sins and follies, through which all our miseries are inflicted 
upon us. Let it be admitted that a certain number of States, 
and that considerable, will attempt to form a Southern Con- 
federacy, or to form as many new sovereignties as there are 
seceding States. Let it be assumed that either of these results 
is achieved, and that either by way of peace or by war. Let all 
be admitted —What then? Thirteen States by their delegates 
formed the present Constitution, more than seventy years ago. 
By the terms of the Constitution itself, it was to be enforced 
when any nine of these thirteen States adopted it—whether 
by convention of their people or otherwise is immaterial to 
the present matter. Thirteen States made the Constitution 
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by their delegates. A clause is inserted in it that it shall go 
into effect when any nine of the thirteen States adopt it, let 
any four refuse as they might. If they had refused what 
would have happened would have been, that these four States, 
born States, and born United States, by the Declaration of In- 
dependence, by the war of the Revolution, by the peace with 
Great Britain, and by the articles of confederation, would, by 
a common agreement among the whole thirteen, have refused 
to go further or to make any stronger national government; 
while the other nine would have gone further and made that 
stronger national government. But such was the desire of all 
parties that there should be no separation of the States at all, 
that the whole thirteen unanimously adopted the new Consti- 
tution, putting a clause into it that it should not go into effect 
unless a majority so great as nine to four would sign it. I say 
if a minority of States had not adopted the new Constitution, 
it would have occurred, that they would have passed by com- 
mon consent into a new condition, and for the first time have 
become separate sovereign States. As you well know, none of 
them refused permanently. What I make this statement for, 
is to show that, taking that principle as just and permanent, 
as clearly laid down in the Constitution, it requires at least 
eleven States out of the existing thirty-three States to destroy, 
or affect in the slightest degree, the question as to whether or 
not the remaining States are the United States of America, 
under the same Constitution. Twenty-two States, according to 
that principle, left after eleven had seceded, would be as really 
the United States of America under that Federa] Constitu- 
tion, as they were before, according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in the original mode of giving validity to the 
Constitution. Kentucky would still be as really one of these 
United States of America, as she was at first when, as a dis- 
trict of Virginia, who was one of the nine adopting States, 
she became, as such district, a part thereof. And by conse- 
quence, a secession of less than eleven States, can in no event, 
and upon no hypothesis, even so much as embarrass Ken- 
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tacky in determining for herself, what her duty, her honor, 
and her safety require her to do. 

This fact is so perfectly obvious, that I presume if the six 
New England States were to revolt, and to establish a new 
confederacy, there is not a man in the State of Kentueky who 
would be led thereby to suppose, that our relations with the 
Union and the Constitution were in the slighest degree af- 
fected ; or that we were on that account under the slightest 
obligation to revolt also. It may sound harsh, but I am very 
much inclined to think that there are many thousands of men 
in Kentucky who might be apt to suppose that the secession 
of the New England States would be a capital reason why 
nobody else should secede. It is the principle however, 
which I am attempting to explain. 

The answer to this view, I am aware is, that we are a slave 
State, and that our relations are therefore necessarily different 
with respect to other slave States, as compared with the free 
States, or with the nation at large. The reply to which is 
various: First. The Institution of Slavery, as it exists in this 
country, presents a threefold, and very distinct aspect. First, 
the aspect of it in those States whose great staples are rice, 
sugar and cotton, commonly and well enough expressed by 
calling them the Cotton States. Then the aspect of it pre- 
sented by those States in portions of which these staples are 
raised, and in other portions of which they are not; which 
we may well enough call the mixed portion of the slave States. 
And then its aspect in those slave States which are not pro- 
ducers of those great staples, in the midst of which, and out 
of which these great commotions come. What I assert is, 
that the relation of slavery to the community, and the relation 
of the community by reason of slavery to the General Goy- 
ernment and the world, is widely different in all three of these 
classes of States. The relation of slavery to the community, 
to the government and to our future, in Missouri, in Kentucky, 
in Virginia, in Maryland, in Delaware, is evidently different 
from the relation of slavery in all these respects in Louisiana, 
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in South Carolina and in all the other Cotton States. In the 
meantime also, the relation is different from both of those, 
wherein it exists in what I have called the mixed States; in 
Arkansas, part of which is a farming country and a part of 
which is thoroughly planting ; in Tennessee, part cotton, and 
the eastern part a mountainous farming country; in Texas 
and North Oarolina, where similar facts exist; and perhaps 
in some other States. What I desire is that you get the idea 
I have of the matter; that while it is trne that all the slave 
States have certain ties and sympathies between them which 
are real, and ought not to be broken; yet, on the other hand, 
it is extremely easy to carry this idea to a fatal and a false 
extent, and to rnin ourselves forever under the illusion begot- 
ten thereby. In Kentucky, the institution of slavery exists 
about in the proportion of one slave to four white people, and 
the gap between the two races is widening at every census. 
In South Carolina there are about five slaves to three white 
persons, and the increment is on the slave side. In the 
Cotton States, I know of no way in which the institution of 
slavery can be dealt with at all, except by keeping the relation 
as it stands, as an intregal portion of the body politic, unman- 
ageable except in the present relation of the negro to the 
white man: and, in this posture, it is’ the duty of the nation 
to protect and defend the Cotton States. In regard to Ken- 
tucky, the institution of slavery is in such a position that the 
people can do with it whatever they may see fit, both now, 
and at any future period, without being obliged, by reason 
of it, to resort to any desperate expedient, in any direction. 
The state of things I have sketched necessarily produces a 
general resemiblance, indeed, because slavery is general—but, 
at the same time innumerable diversities, responsive to the 
very condition of slavery, of its prospects, and of its influence 
in the body politic, in the different slave States. And you 
never committed a greater folly than you will commit if, dis- 
regarding these things, you allow this single consideration— 
that you are a slave State—to swallow up every other con 
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sideration, and control your whole action in this great crisis. 
We in Kentucky are tolerant of opinion. Inform yourselves 
of what is passing, of an opposite character, throughout 
South Carolina: and reflect on the change that must pass on 
you, before you would be prepared to tear down the most 
venerable institutions, to insult the proudest emblems of your 
country’s glory, and to treat constitutions and laws as if they 
were play-things for children; before you are prepared to 
descend from your present noble posture, and surrender your 
self to the guidance and dictation of such counsels and such 
statesmen as rule this disunion movement. Nothing seems 
to me more obvious, and nothing is more important to be 
pressed on your attention at this moment, than that the non- 
cotton States stand in a position radically different in all 
respects from the position in which the Cotton States stand, 
both with regard to the institution of slavery, and with regard 
to the balance of the nation. The result is that all these 
States, the Cotton States, and the mixed States, and the non- 
cotton slave States, and the free States, may enjoy peace and 
may enjoy prosperity under a common government, and in a 
common Union, as they have done from the beginning ; where 
the rights of all, and the interests of all may be respected and 
protected, and yet where the interests of every portion must 
be regulated by some general consideration of the interests 
which are common to every body. On the other hand, in a 
confederacy where cotton is the great idea and end, it is utterly 
impossible for the mixed, much more for the non-cotton States, 
to protect adequately any of their rights, except the right of 
slavery, to carry out any of their purposes except purposes 
connected with slavery, to inaugurate any system of policy 
or even to be free, otherwise than as they seryilely follow the 
lead, and bow to the rule of the Cotton States. The very 
instant you enter a confederacy in which all is regulated and 
created by the supreme interest of cotton, every thing precious 
and distinctive of you, is jeoparded! Do you want the slave 
trade re-opened? Do you want free trade and direct taxation ? 
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Do you want some millions more of African cannibals thrown 
amongst you broadcast throughout the whole slave States! 
Do you want to begin a war which shall end when you have 
taken possession of the whole Southern part of this continent 
down to the isthmus of Darien? If your design is to accept 
the principles, purposes and policy, which are openly avowed 
in the interest of secession, and which you see exhibited on 
a small seale, but in their essence, in South Oarolina; if that 
is your notion of regulated freedom and the perfect security 
of life and property; if that is your understanding of high 
national prosperity, where the great idea is more negroes, 
more cotton, direct taxes, free imports from all nations, and 
the conquest of all outlaying land that will bring cotton ; then, 
undoubtedly, Kentucky is no longer what she has been, and 
her new career, beginning with secession, leads her far away 
trom her strength and her renown. 

The second suggestion I have to make to you is, that if the 
slave line is made the line of division, all the slave States 
seceding from the Union, and all the free States standing 
unitedly by the Union; what I assert in that case is, that the 
possibility of the perpetuity of negro slavery in any border 
State terminates at once. In our affected zeal for slavery, we 
will have taken the most effectual means of extinguishing it; 
and that in the most disastrous of all possible ways. On the 
contrary, if this Union~is to be saved, it is by the cordial 
sympathy of the border States on one side and on the other 
side of the slave line that it must be saved. We have noth- 
ing to hope from the extreme States on either side; nothing 
from the passionate violence of the extreme South—nothing 
from the turbulent fanaticism of the extreme North. It is 
along that slave line—and in the spirit of mutual confidence, 
and the sense of a common interest of the people on the north 
and on the south of that line, that the nation must seek the 
instruments of its safety. It is Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, on the one side; and Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri—God send that I might 
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add with confidence Tennessee and North Carolina—on the 
other side; these are the States that are competent to save 
this Union. Nothing, therefore, can be more suicidal, than 
for the border slave States to adopt any line of conduct 
which can justly deprive them of the sympathy and confi- 
dence of the border free States—now largely possessed by 
them. And nothing is more certain than that a patriotic 
devotion to the Union, and a willingness to do all that honor- 
able men should do, or moderate men ask, in order to pre- 
serve it—is as strongly prevalent at this moment, among the 
people of the border free States, as amongst those of the 
border slave States. The great central States I have enumer- 
ated—must necessarily control the fate both of the nation 
and of the continent—whenever they act in concert; and the 
fate, both of the nation and the continent, is utterly inscru- 
table after the division of them on the slave line—except that 
we know that when Samson is shorn of his strength, the 
enemies of Israel and of God will make the land desolate. 
Fronting on the Atlantic Ocean through many degrees of lati- 
tude, running back across the continent so as to include an 
area larger than all Western Europe, and finer than any of 
equal extent upon the globe, embracing a population inferior 
to none on earth, and sufficiently numerous at present to con- 
stitute a great nation; it is this immense power, free, to a 
great extent, from the opposite and intractable fanaticisms of 
the extreme States on both sides of it, that is charged with 
the preservation of our national institutions, and with them 
our national power and glory. There are two aspects of the 
case thus put—in either of which success by peaceful means, 
is impossible: first, if these great central States fail to appre- 
hend this part of the great mission committed to them; 
secondly, if the Cotton States, following the example of South 
Oarolina—or the Northern States adhering to extreme pur- 
poses in the opposite direection—by either means render all 
peaceful adjustment impossible. 

But even in that case, the mission of these great States is 
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not ended. If under the curse of God, and the madness of 
the extreme Northern and Southern States, the preservation 
of the Union should be impossible; then it belongs to this 
immense central power, to re-construct the nation, upon the 
slave line as its central idea; and thus perpetuate our insti- 
tutions, our principles, and our hopes, with an unchanged 
nationality. For even they who act jn the mere interests of 
slavery, ought to see, that after the secession of the Cotton 
States, the border slave States are obliged, even for the sake 
of slavery, to be destroyed, or te adhere to the Union as long 
as any Union exists; and that if the Union were utterly de 
stroyed, its re-construction upon the slave line, is the solitary 
condition on which slavery ean exist in security anywhere, 
or can exist at all in any border State. 

I have considered three possible solutions of the existing 
state of things: The preservation of the Union as it is; the 
probable secession of the cotton slave States, and the effect 
thereof upon the Union, and upon the course Kentucky ought 
to take; the total destruction of the Union, and its re-con- 
struction upon the slave line. I have considered the whole 
matter, from the point of view understood to be taken by the 
President of the United States; namely: that he judges 
there is no power in the General Government to prevent, by 
force, its own dissolution by means of the secession of the 
States ; and I have done this, becanse however ruinous or absurd 
any one may suppose the views of the President to be, it is 
nevertheless under their sway that the first acts of our impend- 
ing revolutions are progressing. Under thesame helpless aspect 
of the General Government, there remain two more possible 
solutions of the posture and duty ef Kentucky, and other 
States similarly situated. The first of these is, that in the 
progress of events, it may well become the border slave States 
to unite themselves into a separate confederacy; the second 
is, that it may well become Kentucky, under various contin- 
gencies, to assume a separate sovereign position, and act by 
herself. Having clearly stated my own conclusions, I will 
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only say that the first of these two results is not one to be 
sought as desirable in itself, but only as an alternative to be 
preferred to more dangerous arrangements. For my unal- 
terable conviction is, that the slave line is the only permanent 
and secure basis of a confederacy for the slave States, and 
especially for the border slave States, and that the union of 
free and slave States, in the same confederacy, is the indis- 
pensable condition of the peaceful and secure existence of 
slavery. As tothe possible isolation of Kentucky, this also, it 
seems to me, is nota resultto besought. If it should occur as 
the alternative to evils still greater, Kentucky ought to embrace 
it with calmness and dignity, and, awaiting the progress of 
events, show by her wisdom, her courage, her moderation, 
her invincible rectitude, both to this age and to all that are 
to come, how fully she understood in the midst of a- gain- 
saying and backsliding generation, that no people ever per- 
formed anything glorious who did not trust God, who did 
not love their country, and who were not faithful to their 
oaths. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the immediate duty of Ken- 
tucky may be clearly stated in very few words. 

First. To stand by the Constitution and the Union of the 
country, to the last extremity. 

Second. To prevent, as for the moment the impending 
and immediate danger, all attempts to seduce her, all 
attempts to terrify her, into the taking of any step incon- 
sistent with her own constitution and laws—any step disre- 
gardful of the constitution and laws of the United States, any 
step which can possibly compromise her position, or draw her 
on otherwise than by her own free choice deliberately ex- 
pressed at the polls, according to her existing laws and con- 
stitution, whereby she will choose her own destiny. 

Third. To settle in her heart that the rending of this 
Union on the slave line is, for her, whatever it may be for 
others, the most fatal issue that the times can have; and the 
doing this in such a way as to subject her to the dominion of 
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the Cotton States for all time to come, is the very worst form 
of that most fatal issue. 

After all, my friends, after all,—we have the great promise 
of God that all things shall work together for good to them 
that love him. I do not know but that it may be the mind 
of God and his divine purpose to break this Union up, and 
to make of it other nations, that shall at last be more 
powerful than it, unitedly, would have been. I do not know, 
I do not pretend to say, how the Lord will use the passions 
of men to glorify his name. He restrains the remainder of 
wrath and will cause the wrath of man to praise him. We 
have his divine assurance that all nations that have gone 
before us, and all that will follow us, and we ourselves, by 
our rise, by our progress, and alas! by our decay and ruin, 
are but instruments of his infinite purpose, and means in his 
adorable providence, whereby the everlasting reign of Mes- 
siah, the Christ of God, is to be made absolute and universal. 

Great then, is our consolation, as we tremble for our 
country, to be confident in our Lord! Great is our comfort, 
as we bewail the miseries which have befallen our glorious 
inheritance, to know that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! 
Infinitely precious is the assurance, amidst the trials now 
impending, and the woes which threaten us, that the heroic 
self-devotion with which our personal duty is discharged, is 
one part of our fitness to become partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light! 
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AMERICA. 

The “ Boston Review” is the title of a new Theological and 
Literary Journal, intended to represent what is known in New 
England as the Old Divinity or the Puritan Theology, as this 
is exhibited in Calvin, the Westminster Divines, and Edwards. 
The work is to be published once in two months, and it promises 
to be an able and fearless advocate of the truth. The March 
number contains a thorough exposure of the modern heresy that 
future punishment will be merely the results of natural laws ; 
showing that God superadds to these results special, positive 
visitations for sin. The articles are anonymous, but among the 
persons engaged as contributors are Drs. Nathan Lord, Parsons 
Cooke, Nehemiah Adams, 8. M. Worcester, and Joseph Tracy. 

Gould & Lincoln, Boston, will shortly issue an American edi- 
tion of the “Introduction to the study of the Gospels,” by Brook 
Foss Westcott, with an Introduction by Dr. H. B. Hackett ; also 
the “Life of Christ historically considered,” by C. J. Ellicott — 
both valuable works. 

Dr. Henry B. Smith has issued the first volume of Hagenbach’s 
“ History of Doctrines.” The Edinburgh translation has been re- 
vised, with large additions from the fourth German edition, and 
from Geiseler, Neander and Bauer. References are also given to 
late English, American and German works on the subject. 

Robert Carter & Bros. publish “The Gold Thread: a story for 
the Young,” by Dr. Norman Macleod of Glasgow ; “The Haven 
and Prize,” by the author of the “Memorials of Captain 
Vicars ;” “The Sailor’s Text Book” and “The Soldier’s Text 
Book,” by Rev. J. R. McDuff. 

A new work is announced with the title, “The Presbyterian’s 
Hand Book of the Church, for the use of Members, Deacons, 
Elders and Ministers.” By Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., and Rev. T. 
Ralston Smith. 12mo. 

M. W. Dodd issues “Discourses on Sacramental Occasions,” 
by the late Dr. Ichabod S. Spencer, with an Introduction by Dr. 
Gardiner Spring. 
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Gould & Lincoln, Boston, will soon publish the “Life and 
Times of John Huss; or the Bohemian Reformation of the Fif- 
teenth Century.” 

The Rev. William E. Moore, of West Chester, Pa., has pub- 
lished a “‘ New Digest of the Acts of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church,” compiled by order of the New School 
Assembly. Since the Division of the Presbyterian Church in 
1837, this work records the acts and deliverances of the Assem- 
bly just indicated. E. P. H. 

ENGLAND. 

A volume is in press containing Replies to the notorious 
“Essays and Reviews.” The names of the contributors, as far as 
announced, are Dr. Goulburn, Dr. Hurtley, Dr. Irons, the Rev. 
J. H. Rose, and Dr. Wordsworth. The Bishop of Oxford will 
prepare the preface. 

Archbishop Sumner will publish a new edition of his “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” revised with reference to recent objec- 
tions. 

Dr. Smith, Colonial Bishop of Victoria, has published a book 
of travels styled “ Ten Weeks in Japan,” with many illustrations 
of the manners and customs of the singular race inhabiting 
that Island. 

Lord Brougham publishes the second edition of his “ History 
of England under the House of Lancaster, with an Introductory 
view of the Early Reformation.” 

“The Conquest of England; Letters to the Prince Consort on 
Popery, Puseyism, Neology, Infidelity, and the Aggressive Pol- 
icy of the Church of Rome.” By John Campbell. 

Two contributions to Church History are announced. One is 
a new edition of “Clemens Romani Recognitiones Syriace.” 
The other is “Syriac Miscellanies: or Extracts relating to the 
First and Second General Councils, and various other Quotations, 
Theological, Historical and Classical” — translated from the 
Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, and Imperial Library, 
Paris; by B. H. Cowper. 

“Intuitionalism: or the Insufficiency of the pure Reason in 
matters of Religion: a Critique and a Protest;” by B. Frank- 
land. 
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Among the Replies to the Essays and Reviews is Charles Her- 
bert’s “ Neology not True, and Truth not New.” 

Alexander Keith publishes “The History and Destiny of the 
World and of the Church, according to Scripture.” 

From the fruitful pen of A. P. Stanley we have “ Lectures on 
the History of the Eastern Church,” with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. 

The third edition of “Jelf’s Greek Grammar” is issued. The 
work in this edition has been greatly enlarged, and considerable 
portions have been re-written, with reference to the latest re- 
searches of Hellenic Philology. It contains an Index to the 
grammatical constructions of the New Testament. Published in 
two volumes: Vol. I. Accidence. Vol. Il. Syntax. Price in 
New York, $7.50. 

Dr. Pusey has published Part Il. — Joel — Amos, of his Com- 
mentary on the Minor Prophets. 

Bohn’s Classical Library contains a “Library Atlas of Classical 
Geography,” with an Index of latitude and longitude of many 
places named in the maps. Twenty-two maps, colored. 

A letter from Jerusalem, published in the London Athenzeum, 
states that Dr. Basil Levisohn, of the Russian Episcopal estab- 
lishment, has recently discovered and purchased a MS. vellum 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which he believes to have been 
written during the time of the First Temple of Jerusalem. If 
this be so, it is by many centuries the oldest extant MS. of the 
Pentateuch, so far as is known. . 

Part IV. of Dr. Wordsworth’s “Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” completing the work, has been issued. The whole work 
costs about $25, in this country. 

Among the new works announced in London are the 2nd vol. 
of Dr. William Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible ;” J. F. Jones on 
“Egypt in its Biblical Relations ;” “ An Ecclesiastical Dictionary 
of Denominations, Creeds, &c.;” by John Eadie ; an “ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,” by F. H. Scrivener ; “ A Companion 
to the New Testament,” by A. C. Barret; a 2nd edition of 
“Eadie on the Ephesians ;” and “ A History of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church,” by Heidmarsh. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson is pursuing, with his well known indus- 
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try, a comparative study of ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
history, as unfolded in the monumental records of those old 
kingdoms brought to light by recent discoveries. The Hieroglyph- 
ics are found to agree with the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and 
both to confirm the Hebrew Scriptures. The first clear account 
of conflict between the Egyptians and the Assyrians occurs in the 
reign of Sargon, B. C. 721-702, the king who carried the Jews 
captive from Samaria. The results of Sir Henry’s inquiries will 
appear in his brether’s new edition of Herodotus. E. P. H. 
SCOTLAND. 

Dr. Williams L. Alexander is preparing a new edition of 
“ Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia.” The editor is assisted by able 
Biblical scholars, and the edition is expected to contain the results 
of the most recent learning in philology, archeelogy, and exege- 
sis. It is to be hoped that the work will be purged of the old 
leaven of rationalism which leavens the edition now in use. 

The Rev. Donald M’Donald has published, in two volumes, an 
“Introduction to the Pentateuch,” vindicating its genuineness as 
the work of Moses, and its inspiration: and pointing out the 
various providential ends for which it was designed. Among 
these are, the self-revelation of God; a description of man’s con- 
dition as first created, next fallen, and then redeemed; the dis- 
covery of redemption and a future life; and the preparation for 
the introduetion of the Gospel by the instrumentality of a chosen 
people. 

Mr. J. Nichol, of Edinburgh, has issued proposals for the re- 
publication, in uniform style, of the more important and scarce 
productions of the Puritan Divines. The chief authors are 
Manton, Goodwin, Adams, Bishop Reynolds, Gibbs, Brooks, 
Clarkson, and Charnock. Six volumes are to be published an- 
nually for about ten years, at a guinea per annum: each volume 
to contain from 500 to 600 pages. The present cost of the 
works selected is about $350; and they are to be afforded at 
about $55 in the new edition. Mr. Nichol will make arrange- 
ments for their distribution in this country. 

“English Puritanism and its Leaders, Cromwell, Milton, Bax- 
ter, Bunyan,” is the title of a new work by Professor Tulloch, 
ef the University of St. Andrews, and author of the “ Leaders 
of the Reformation.” 
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“ Ebrard’s Commentary on the Epistles of John, in continua- 
tion of the work of Olshausen: with an Appendix on the 
Catholic Epistles, and an Introductory essay on the Life and 
Writings of John,” has been translated and published as a part 
of Clark’s Theological Library. His doctrinal sympathies are 
Calvinistic. 

The posthumous works of Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
edited by his son, are in the course of publication. The series 
will comprise the following separate works of Dr. Wardlaw, not 
heretofore published: “ Expository Lectures on the Book of 
Proverbs,” three volumes; “The Prophecies of Zachariah ;” 
“The Epistle to the Romans;” “The Epistle of James;” and 
‘Lectures on the Life and Character of the Apostle Paul.” 

The April No. of the ‘“ Edinburgh Review” contains an article 
on the Essay and Review controversy, with a decided Jeaning 
towards the neological side of the debate. The course of the 
leading quarterly organs of the religious sentiment in Great 
Britain is characteristic. First comes the Westminster, fanatic- 
ally infidel; then the Quarterly, vigorously orthodox; then the 
British Quarterly, learned and sound: now the Edinburgh, demi- 
semi-Christian. For the honor of Old Presbyterian Scotland, a 
current rumor may be mentioned, to the effect that the Edinburgh 
Review is controlled and published in London, not in Edin- 
burgh — lucus a non lucendo. E. P. H. 

THEOLOGY. 

Liber Psalmorum hebraicus. Textum Masoreticum accuratius 
quam adhuc factum est expressit, brevem de accentibus metricis 
institutionem preemisit notas criticas adjecit S. Baer. Preefatus 
est F. Delitasch. Lipsiz, 1861. 

Eine Untersuchung iiber den Hebriierbrief, namentlich seinen 
Verfasser und seine Leser. Mit einem Vorwort zur Vertheid- 
igung und iiber die Nothwendigkeit einer wissenschaftlichen exe- 
gese. Von K. Wieseler. 1 Hiilfte. Kiel, 1861. 

Volistiindige Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde. Von Ch. C. J. 
Bunsen. Mit Bibel-Atlas. Liepzig, 1860. 

Talmud Biblonski. (In the original Text.) Warsaw, 1860. 

Aurora, sive Bibliotheca selecta ex scriptis eorum qui ante 
Lutherum ecclesize studuerunt restituende. Edid. Schepf et 
Neumann. Tom. VII. Dresdx, 1860. 
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La Conscience ou la Régle des actions humaines. Par L. 
Bautain. Paris, 1860. 

Commentar iiber den Psalter. 2 Theile. Uebersetzung und 
Auslegung Ps. xe-ci. Von F. Delitasch. Liepzig, 1860. 

Die Psalmen ; von Hupfeld: 4r Band, Schluss. Gotha, 1861. 

Leben und ausgewihlte Schrifte der Vater und Begriinder der 
Reformirten Kirche. Herausgegeben von einem verein. 1 Hiilfte 
4 Theile enthalte das Leben Calvin’s. Elberfeld, 1860. 

Messianischen Prophetzien des Jesaias: von G. K. Mayer. 
Vienna, 1860. 

Monumenta sacra inedita; nova collectio, seu Fragmenta Ori- 
genianz octateuchi editionis, cum fragmentis evangeliorum greecis 
palimsestis. E Codice Leidensi folioque Petropolitano quarti vel 
quinti, Guelpherbytano codice quinti, Sangellensi octavi feré 
seculi, eruit atque edidit Tischendorf. Lipsia, 1860. 

Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, von F. A. Tholuck. 
Gotha, 1860. 

Uppstrém’s Codex Argenteus. Eine Nachschrift au der Aus- 
gabe des Ulfilas, von Gabelentz und Lobe. Leipzig, 1860. 

Novum Testamentum Grece. Secundum codicem principem 
Vaticanum cum lexidio grammatico. Edid. Eduardus de Muralto. 
Hamburgii, 1860. 

Vetus Testamentum Grace juxta LXX. interpretes, Textum 
Vaticanum Romanum emendatum edidit, argumenta et locos par- 
allelos N. T. notavit C. Tischendorf. Ed. III. Lipsix, 1861. 

Notitia editionis codicis bibliorum Sinaitici, auspiciis impera- 
toris Alexandri II. susceptee, edidit C. Tischendorf. Lipsiz, 1861. 

Ulrici Hutteni opera que reperiri potuerunt omnia, edidit E. 
Bécking. Lipsiz, 1860. 

Bengelii Gnomon Novi Testamenti : Editio Quinta eum Auctoris 
Effigie: Stuttgardie. 1860. 

Studien und Kritiken. Eine Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, Jahr- 
gang 1861. zweites Heft, Gotha. Contents :—Exposition of 
Isaiah lii: 13-—liii: 12. By Bleek, former Professor at Bonn. — 
Pedobaptism, its Nature and Lawfulness. By Richter, Dean in 
Luckau. — The use of éxezvoc in classic Greek and in St. John’s 
Gospel. By G. E. Steitz, P. D.— Contributions to the Exposi- 
tion of St. Matthew. By J. F. K. Gurlitt, Pastor in Bellwerder. — 
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Life and Writings of Ambrose Blaurer, or Blaer, the Swabian 


Reformer. 
* METAPHYSICS. 


(Euvres de Descartes. Nouvelle edition par Jul. Simon. Paris, 
1860. 

Die Philosophie Platon’s in ihren inneren Beziehung zur ge- 
offenbarten Wahrheit: von F. Michels. 2 Abthiel. Munster, 
1860. 

Notice sur |’ cuvre et sur la vie d’ Auguste Comte, par Robinet. 
Paris, 1860. 

De logische analyse. Antwoord op de bedenkingen von Prof. 
T. Roorda. Zutphen, 1860. : 

Mathematik og Dialektik. En philosophisk Afhandlung. R. 
Neilsen. Copenhagen, 1859. 

Introduction critique aux ceuvres de Spinoza. Par E. Saisset. 
Paris, 1860. 

Erlauterungen zu den Elementen der Aristolileschen Logik. 
Trendelenburg. Berlin, 1860. 

. PHILOLOGY. 

Thesaurus Lingue Greece ab H. Stephono constructus. Post 
Edit. Anglicanam novis additamentis auctum, edid. Hase, G. et 
L. Dindorfius. Vol. III. Fasic. 9. Parisiis, 1861. 

Grundriss der Griechischen Literatur, von Bernhardy. 1 Theil. 
Innere Geschichte. 3 Ed. Halle, 1861. 

Hessychi Alexandri Lexicon post Joannem Albertum recensuit 
Schmidt. Jenzx, 1861. 

Plotin. Les Eneades. Traduites pour le premier fois en fran- 
gais, par N. Bouillet. Vol. III. Paris, 1861. 

Porphyrii Philosophi Platonici, opuscula tria. Recognovit 
Nauck. Lipsiz, 1860. 

Virgilii Maronis opera. Recensuit Ribbeck. Vol. IT. Lipsiz, 
1859-60. 

Forcellini totius latinitatis lexicon. Edidit De Vit. Prati, 
1859-60. 

Bibliotheca Indica. Published by the East India Company. 
Numbers 150-9, containing part of the Yajur Veda, with com- 
mentary; and a Dictionary of the scientific terms employed by 
the Arabs. Calcutta, 1859-60. 
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Principes de Grammaire Arabe, suivis d’ un Traité de la langue 
Arabe considéreé selon le systeme des grammariens Arabes ; avec 
des exercices d’ analyse grammaticales ; par Glaire. Paris, 1861. 

Le Papyrus magique Harris. Traduction analytique et com- 
mentee d’ un manuscrit Egyptien. Comprenant le texte hieratique. 
par F. Chabas. Chalon Sur Saone, 1861. 

Essai de grammaire Japonaise, par Donker-Curtius. Traduit 
du Hollandais par Leon Pagés. Paris, 1861. 

Einleitung in die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen. F. Spie- 
gel. Leipzig, 1860. 

* HISTORY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Geschidenis der nationale Synode in 1618 en 1619 gehouden 
te Dordrecht. Leiden, 1860. 

Colecion de documentos ineditos del archives general de la 
corona de Arragon. Barcelona, 1858. 

Historia general de Espaiia, por Lafuente. Madrid, 1860. 

Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten, von Heeren und Ukert. 
Liefer. 33. Abtheil. 1. Gotha, 1861. 

Denkmaler der Alten Kunst. Nach der Auswahl und Anord- 
nung von C. O. Miiller. Zweite Bearbeitung durch F. Wieseler 
Gottlingen, 1860. 

Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia, under- 
taken between the years 1854-8, by H., A., and R. Schlagintweit, 
at the order of the East India Company. With Atlas and Views. 
Leipsic, 1861. 

Ueber die geschichtliche Entweckelung der Begriffe von Recht, 


Staat und Politik: von F. v. Raumer. 3 Auf. Leipzig, 1861. 
* 





Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History. 
By Josepa AppIsoN ALEXANDER. New York: C. Scribner. 1861. 


This volume contains all of the Biblical and Historical Leo- 
tures which its distinguished author left in a condition to be 
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* published. The’ result of his labours in seeking to know the 
mind of the Spirit as revealed in the Scriptures, in their inspired 
languages, the Church has, in his Commentaries upon Isaiah, 
Psalms, and portions of the New Testament. 

The volume before us, though fragmentary, is, nevertheless, 
valuable to the student on this account. We are thus introduced 
into the method by which so remarkable a man crystallized his 
thoughts, upon the subjects treated of in this book. To say that 
it is a source of regret that his labors in the departments treated 
of in this volume, which formed the specialities of his Professor- 
ship, are incomplete, is only to say that the Church still mourns 
his loss. 

The first 146 pages of the volume furnishes us with valuable 
notes upon New Testament Literature. It will richly compensate 
any student of the New Testament to examine his notes, from 
sections 75 to 182 inclusive. The dialect of the New Testament 
Greek is a dialect peculiar to but few works extant. The techni- 
cal terms and phrases thereof are to be interpreted from Biblical 
usage, and from such aids as are written in the Hellenistic 
dialect of the Greek Language. No one who examines their pre- 
lections can fail to be convinced of the fact, that pretended schol- 
ars have placed too much stress upon classical usage of Greek 
terms, in the interpretation of the New Testament in its original 
language. In this behalf we find here germs which students of 
the Bible will do well to develope. 

From pages 147-317, inclusive, we find his notes upon Eccle- 
siastical History. To one not familiar with his method of in- 
struction in Church History to his classes, these notes do not 
contain much that is of special interest. They seem to be an out- 
line of directions to the student how to study Church History, and 
what to study — rather than Church History itself. These notes 
in the hands of Dr. Alexander, doubtless, were made to possess 
a life, in the Lecture room, of which they may be destitute upon 
the printed page. The method here mapped out, was one most 
consonant with his other labors, and congenial to a mind consti- 
tuted like his, but perhaps not the most profitable to the student 
of Church History. The true idea of teaching Church History 
conaists more in furnishing to the student by lectures the staples of 
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the Church’s life through the ages, in its organization, doctrines, 
and controversies, than in designating sources for information. 
Books upon Ecclesiastical History and doctrines may be used as 
reference books, and as collateral to the lectures. But the profes- 
sor’s investigations as embodied in his lectures, should form the 
staple of the pupil’s studies in his department. 

The blemishes of this volume, which has been given to the pub- 
lie and to a Church which loved and admired Dr. Alexander, can 
only be accounted for from the fact, that the notes were left in 
an unfinished condition by the author. No editor could supply 
what the author’s head and hand alone would have done. The 
gems which it contains, more than compensate for any defects. 

G. M. 





2.— The Pulpit of the American Revolution : or the political sermons 
of the period of 1776. With a historical introduction, notes, and 
illustrations. By Jomn Wineate Taornton, A. M. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. pp. 537. 


There is an interval of more than thirty-three years between 
the time when the first and the last of the sermons in this vol- 
ume were delivered. It is only, then, in a very indefinite sense, 
if properly in any sense, that they can be said to belong to the 
period of 1776. Moreover, there would have been less preten- 
tiousness, and more truth in the title page, if it had read “A 
few of the political sermons of the period,” &¢., &c. There are 
in all just nine sermons in the volume. But, bating these ex- 
ceptions, the book is in many respects adapted to command 
attention. It is interesting now to know what theories of gov- 
ernment were then prevalent — what latitude ministers allowed 
to themselves, in the discussion of political rights and duties in 
the pulpit— what the hopes and anticipations of the men of that 
generation were, respecting the ultimate destiny of the nation 
whose birth they had witnessed. From the sermons themselves, 
as well as the editorial matter contained in the notes and intro- 
duction, much information on , om points may be gained. 

t-t 
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3.— Sermons for the New Life. By Horace Busunent. Seventh 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 


This modest title page, and the dedication, “To my dear flock 
in Hartford, who have adhered to me in days of accusation,” 
is all the information to be gained from the volume itself, re- 
specting the origin of the book, or the design of the author in 
its publication. Prefaces and introductions are proverbially very 
dull reading, and by very many, are not read at all; but we 
would have felt very much obliged to the author, had he been 
not quite so reticent, but told us something of the history of 
these discourses, the end aimed at in their original preparation, 
and the principles which governed the selection of these partic- 
ular ones, to the exclusion of others delivered during the last 
“quarter of a century,” to the flock of which he is pastor. 

We might, possibly, have satisfied our curiosity on some of 
these points, if not on all, by a thorough perusal of the book 
itself. But it was received at so late an hour, and the pressure 
of other duties has been so great, as to deprive us of that privi- 
lege and pleasure. Only some four or five, of the thirty-three 
sermons included in the volume, have we read entire, and not 
even these with the care and attention which they deserve. We 
can give, then, only impressions, rather than a settled judgment 
respecting its contents. That it has reached its seventh edition 
is a proof of popular appreciation which not many books on 
serious topics, least of all books of sermons, can boast. 

We think we can see in the character of the book, as a literary 
production, a justification of the popular approval. It is inex- 
pressibly refreshing to a jaded reviewer— whose very temples 
ache after a vain attempt to fathom the mysteries of a Germanized 
sentence, or to obtain some glimpses of meaning from page after 
page of the horrid jargon in which so many profound treatises 
in Philosophy and Theology are now written — to open a volume 
the very first page of which gives assurance that the author has 
a meaning, that he knows what.that meaning is, and that he can 
express it in the English idiom.* This praise is eminently due to 
our author. The principle to be discussed is commonly deduced 
from the language of the text by exegesis; is distinctly and 
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plainly stated in good Saxon English; and then is illustrated and 
enforced in a most striking and original manner, and in language 
of great beauty, simplicity and power. Not even humor is 
wholly rejected, but is employed occasionally, with great effect, 
to give a rich coloring to a description. Speaking of a class 
who hide the grace of God in their heart, instead of bearing an 
open testimony, and making a formal profession of Christ before 
men, he says: 


“ They are not simple ; they are unnatural : what is in them, in their 
feeling, their secret hope, their joy begun, they regulate and suppress. 
If they were placed in heaven itself, they would not sing the first 
month, pretending that they had not tried their voices, or, perchance, 
doubting whether it is quite modest in them to thank God for his 
mercy, till they are right sure whether it is really to be sufficient in 
them. There is a great deal of unbelief in their backwardness; a 
great deal of self-consciousness in their modesty ; and sometimes a 
little will is cunningly mixed with both.” pp. 384-5. 


The prevailing character of the work is ethical and practical 
rather than doctrinal. His doctrinal views, when presented at all, 
are commonly brought out rather incidentally than professedly 
and directly. It is known that the friends of evangelical truth 
were much alarmed at the views presented in former works of 
Dr. Bushnell. We have found no passages, in the portions read 
of the present work, to indicate heretical tendency. Sometimes 
we feel that there is a want of fullness in setting forth a doctrine, 
which we would be glad to see more boldly and definitely pre- 
sented; but this may be the result of local habits and influences, 
rather than a distaste for evangelical truth. We have happened, 
however, to light on other passages, with which we were agreea- 
bly surprised, not expecting so clear a testimony to important 
truth, from a New England divine of the “liberal” school. The 
sermon entitled “ Dury NOT MEASURED BY OUR OWN ABILITY,” in 
addition to the sound doctrine contained in the very caption, 
abounds in passages of this sort. But we have room for but a 
single citation, which we take from the sermon on Regeneration : 


“« Every man is conscious of this ; that when he acts in any particu- 
lar manner of wrong-doing, or sin, or neglect of God, there is some- 
VOL. I. — No. 2. 12 
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thing in the matter besides the mere act or acts. There is a something 
back of the action which is the reason why it is done. In the mere 
act itself, there is, in fact, no character at all. ,... The wrong is back 
of the act, in some habit of soul, some disposition, some status of 
character, whenee the action comes. Now this something, whatever it 
be, is the wrong of all wrong, the sin of all sin, and this must be 
changed — which change is the condition of salvation.” p. 116. 


Evidently, Dr. Bushnell repudiates the doctrine that all sin 
consists in voluntary acts, or, as another New England divine 
wittily and pithily expresses it, all sin consists in sinning. We 
are glad to have such goodly company. May not Dr. Bushnell, 
as well as divines of a more Southern latitude, be puzzled by the 
Andover riddle — the conjugation of the verb to sin, in the pas- 
sive voice. 

We were surprised to find, in our limited examination of the 
volume, the solecism “you was,” at least thrice. “Deliver us 
of the bad causes,” p. 96, in this region would be regarded as 
an impropriety. The expression to “ mill out a scheme,” p. 100, 
is new, and not very clear. ‘Goes a prospecting,” p. 25, is a 
provincialism, taken from the mines of California, which, though 
possessing a certain raciness, and perhaps excusable in an oral 
address, is hardly admissible in a grave and scholar-like publi- 
cation. we Te 





4.— The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records 
stated anew. By Grorae Rawiinson, M. A. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. Cincinnati: Geo. 8. Blanchard. 1861. 


The great interest awakened in the religious and scientific 
world by the discovery of the Zodiac of Denderah, has scarcely 
yet ceased to be felt. Many still remember what a shout of ex- 
ultation infidelity set up when the savans at Paris declared it to 
be an unmistakable refutation of the Biblical chronology. Weak 
Christians trembled for the ark of God; but others, strong in 
faith, set about a more thorough examination of this astronomi- 
cal monument; and the result was a complete and acknowledged 
-refatation of the boasts which skepticism had so untimely uttered ; 
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and the zodiac became, by the interpretation of true science, a 
confirmation of the Divine record. Such a triumph has scarcely 
ever been achieved by one hostile party without the annihilation 
of the other. But infidelity, always bold in proportion to the 
badness of its cause, and vociferous in inverse ratio to the 
strength of its arguments, will not be silent. True, unbelievers 
have been somewhat cautious in heralding their triumphs derived 
from monumental inscriptions, since their memorable defeat ; for 
by their assertions Christian men have been stimulated to a 
zealous study of whatever testimonies the ancient world delivers 
to us relative to the Biblical narrative. The results have been 
highly satisfactory to the friends of Christianity; and the evi- 
dence derived from the Assyrian, Phoenician and Egyptian in- 
scriptions, are assuming a real importance to our historical faith. 
Still, as the truths of revelation are more explicitly corroborated 
by concurring heathen testimonies, in order to support a falling 
cause skeptics have recourse to confident assertion of oft refuted 
calumnies, and assume arrant falsehoods as acknowledged truths. 
While mere traitors in our camp under the garb of a nominal 
Christianity, and fed by its emoluments, continue to retail their 
abuse from Oxford @nd Tiibingen, and the rationalistic prophet 
of Heilbronn persists in coming forth from his deserved ob- 
scurity, it is grateful to meet with a candid, veracious book 
like the Historical Researches, from a true son of Oxford. We 
breathe the atmosphere of truth and sound learning while read- 
ing this timely vindication of the Scripture record. Stimulated 
by the researches of his distinguished brother, and eminently 
fitted for the task by his own labors in the great work of editing 
Herodotus, Mr. Rawlinson, in the Bampton Lectures, gives a 
contribution to science which must take its place with those of 
Paley and Lardner. 

The author proposes in his preface not to meet each objection 
of infidelity seriatim, and show the falsity; but, in general, to 
exhibit the agreement between Scripture and profane history, as 
far as the latter has any testimony to offer. This, in the case 
of the Bible, is the more easy, because there are so many facts 
narrated which, necessarily, connect its system with the history 
of the world. There is a clear distinction between the Biblical 
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narfative and those of the Koran, the Zend Avesta, the Vedas, or 
the Classical Mythology ; for the latter either make no references 
to historical events, or to such only as belong rather to a mythi- 
cal age; and therefore do not admit of verification. The events 
of Scripture narration are examined according to the usual and 
admitted canons of historical criticism; for the author does not 
assume anything more in his inquiry than is done in the case 
of any composition. The canons are, 1. When an author is con- 
temporary and veracious, and also has the means of observing 
the fact he narrates, his testimony is to be placed on a par with 
that of witnesses in a court. 2. When the writer received his 
knowledge directly from those who knew personally, this is to be 
accepted as probably true, unless the statements made @re im- 
possible in themselves. 38. When the writer lived some time after 
the event, and depended on oral tradition; if the event he im- 
portant, notorious, and affecting the national character, and com- 
memorated by some rite, his testimony may be accepted in the 
main. 4. When the traditions of one people, weak in their in- 
dividual testimony, are corroberated by those of another far 
removed, different in character and hostile, these deserve accept- 
ance ; unless precluded by inherent impossibitity. The unfairness 
of infidelity is adverted to because it postulates the impossibility 
of miracles, which precludes any reasoning on the subject, and 
stops the mouths of all witnesses. It does more than this; it 
limits the power of God to the operations of general laws and 
thus subordinates Omnipotence to the fate of the stoic. This 
skepticism is absurd, for it would, as shown by Chalmers in an- 
swer to Hume, involve a greater miracle in requiring all testi- 
mony to be false and framed by collusion. 

The Scripture narrative naturally divides itself into five pe- 
riods : — First, from the Creation to the death of Moses; second, 
from the end of the first until the accession of Rehoboam; the 
third, embracing the time intervening until the Captivity of Judah ; 
the fourth, from the Captivity of Judah till the reform of Nehe- 
miah ; and the last is the time of the establishment of Christianity. 
The treatment of the first of these may be taken as a specimen. 
Writing is shown to have been common in Egypt, both by in- 
scription and on papyrus, prior to the time of Moses; so that he, 
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being instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, tould be the 
writer of the Pentateuch. Heathen writers, as Manetho and 
Berosus, testify to the general facts of the Pentateuch, such as 
the Exodus; while the monuments give evidence of Chedor- 
laomer’s expedition. In the other periods the testimonies become 
more abundant and definite ; making a perfect agreement between 
the records of the Tyrians and Babylonians, and the Cironicles 
of David and Nehemiah. It is worthy of remark that not any 
of the inscriptions yet deciphered have clearly contradicted the 
facts of Scripture; but are all corroborative. And thus, while 
the monuments whose inscriptions have been read are but few, 
the evidence hitherto is all cumulative; and since so much has 
been done by a science still in its infancy, we may look for a 
rich harvest of facts verifying the Holy Scripture, as men con- 
tinue to excavate the ruins of Assyria and Egypt. The believer 
may well rejoice in beholding the temples of heathenism giving 
unintentional testimony to the Word of his faith. The very gods 
of Philistia testify to the divinity of the God of Israel; and even 
from the dust of buried ages a voice is heard rebuking the skeptic 
of the nineteenth century. ° 
Ox 





5.— A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By James 
Hap ey, Professor in Yale College. D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 


No field of science has been more fully cultivated of late than 
that of Greek Grammar. Since Hermann’s treatise “ De Emen- 
dandé ratione Grece Grammatice,” this department has made 
rapid strides towards perfection. The works of Buttmann, 
Matthize, Rost, Thiersch, Kiihner, Kriiger, Jelf, Donaldson, Moor, 
Sophocles and Crosby, have each their excellencies, united with 
some errors, and many defects in arrangement; but united would 
seem to form a thesaurus from which may be obtained a solution 
of all the Jifficulties in the language. But still, there is no more 
reason to believe that entire perfection has been, or ever will be, 
attained in this, than in any other branch of investigation. 
And, doubtless, every teacher has felt a want, not met in any 
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of the excellent systems mentioned, either in simplicity of ar- 
rangement, aptness of illustration, or accuracy of diction. We 
therefore welcome another publication on this subject; both be- 
cause of its intrinsic excellence, and as an evidence of an 
awakened zeal in our country for independent investigation, in a 
sphere where we have hitherto relied too much on the labors of 
foreign scholars. In the unostentatious title and modest preface 
we recognize the evidences of conscious power; and this is verified 
in the pages which follow. Every portion of the book bears 
marks of patient investigation, fullness of learning, and clearness 
of statement, for which Mr. Hadley is known by those who have 
enjoyed his instructions. This is the most accurate and complete 
work of the kind which American authorship can claim; and 
from the cordial manner it has been received by scholars, the 
author will be encouraged to continue his labors; and others be 
stimulated to produce text books suited to the advanced step of 


classical learning in our country. 
* 





6.— Plato's Apology and Crito. With notes, by W. 8. Tyler, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Amherst College. D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 
Quinti Horatit Flacci opera omnia: ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Mischylus : ex novissima recensione F. A. Pauey. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1860. 

Euripides: ex recensione F. A. PALEY. Accedit verborum et nomi- 
num index. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Herodotus. Recensuit J. W. Buakes.tey; 8. T. B. Cantab. Vol. II, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 


The Appletons have brought out another excellent text book, 
the “Apology and Crito of Plato.” The days of Collectanea 
have passed; and our public calls for whole editions, or com- 
plete treatises, of the Classics. Prof. Tyler has produced a 
book which will prove grateful to students; being gotten up in 
the editor’s well known scholarly style; not being overburdened 
with unnecessary exposition, and still explaining every real diffi- 
culty. He has availed himself of the labors of the best European 
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critics, but not servilely followed any; for on every page we see 
evidences of his own independent investigation. The progress 
of classical learning among us cannot be discerned more clearly 
by any other evidence, than by the large editions of Greek and 
Latin authors now called for. The Leipsic editions of, Tauchnitz 
and Tiibner have found an immense market in this country; and 
are held in deserved estimation for their accuracy, convenience 
and cheapness. But we are glad to see that our enterprising 
publishers, the Harpers, are engaged in reprinting the best of the 
classics in a style and at a price which will render them even 
preferable to those issued in Germany or England. In those we 
have examined, viz.: Horace, Adschylus, Euripides, and Herodo- 
tus, we have all that could be desired in editions containing 
merely the text. Their accuracy is fully equal to that of the 
best European editions; while the paper and binding are much 
better than the cheap foreign specimens we have seen. These 
will prove favorites with the lovers of classical learning; and 
should the Messrs. H. continue their labors in this department, 
we will soon have no more occasion to send abroad for complete 


editions of Greek and Roman authors. 
* 





7.— The Character of Jesus: forbidding his possible classification 
with men. By Horace Busunett. New York: Charles Scribner. 
pp. 173. 24me. 


This volume contains the tenth chapter in Dr. Bushnell’s trea- 
tise on “Nature and the Supernatural,” published about three 
years since. The work, as a whole, was vitiated by the author’s 
conception of the supernatural— taken from Coleridge; and it 
meets with no favor from discerning evangelical critics. But the 
tenth chapter is an admirable delineation of the character of 
Jesus — not original, indeed, in its primal idea, but unfolded 
with rare felicity and skill. It is the product of a fine genius, 
and abounds in passages of touching eloquence. It is a book to 
be put into the hands of skeptics whose education and taste will 
enable them to appreciate a high argument stated in brilliant 
diction, and with wonderful beauty of illustration. E. P. H. 
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8.— The Beauty of Immanuel. By Lz Roy J. Hatsey, D. D. 
Author of “ Life Pictures from the Bible,” “ Literary Attractions,” 
&e. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1861. 


We are glad to welcome another volume from the amiable and 
accomplided author of this work. The themes to the discussion 
of which Dr. Halsey addresses himself, are of never-failing in- 
terest to the child of God; and the graceful, and even elegant, 
style in which he clothes his conceptions would, we suppose, 
commend his works to every reader of taste and discrimination, 
whatever his religious character might be. This volume is a 
worthy companion of the preceding works from the same accom- 
plished pen. T- f- 





9.— A Mother's Prayers Answered. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 1860. 

Mackerel Will. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
1861. 

The Child’s Mission. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1861. 


Three very interesting little works: the first showing the 
power of a mother’s prayers; the second, the history of a fisher 
boy, and the way by which he was brought to the Saviour; the 
third, the history of a foundling, showing the influence of a 
child, in leading those of more mature age to serious thought. 

t. t 





10.-— The Principles and Practice of Land Drainage: embracing a 
brief history of Under-draining : a detailed examination of its op- 
erations and advantages; a description of various kinds of drains, 
with practical directions for their construction ; the manufacture of 
drain-tile, ete. Illustrated by nearly 100 engravings. By Jonn H. 
Kurepart. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 454. 


This is a successful attempt to unfold the important science 
or art of Land-drainage ; a subject which is beginning to attract 
the attention of practical farmers in the Western country. The 
title, given above, describes the scope and purpose of the work. 
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The attention of the reader will be arrested by the description 
of the mole-plow, at p. 231, by which drains may be made in 
the sub-soil clay, without tiles or pipe, using the walls of the 
drain instead ; and at an expense varying from one cent to three 
cents a yard. The book deserves a wide circulation. E. P. H. 





11.— Logic in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Taylor. With 
a Sketch of the Life of the Author, and a Catalogue of his Writings. 
New York: William Gowans. 1860. 12mo. pp. 297. 


A few years since, Mr. Taylor prepared an Introductory Essay 
to an edition of “Edwards on the Will.” That Essay is in this 
volume, reprinted under the title of “Logic in Theology.” It 
is followed by six other essays upon various topics — making up 
a pleasant collection of miscellanies. The essay which furnishes 
the title to the work is inferior to some of those that accompany 
it. Mr. Taylor is not an accomplished logician, but is a fine 
scholar, a bold defender of the truth, and a man of genius, dis- 
cursive, somewhat obscure in style, and in these essays diffuse to 
a degree, yet instructive and occasionally brilliant. Mr. Gowans 
has published the book in his sumptuous style. Such type and 
paper and binding would minister positive enjoyment to the 
reader, even if the matter were less attractive. E. P. H. 





12. — Chambers’ Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of Universal Knowl- 
edge for the People. On the basis of the latest edition of the Ger- 
man Conversations-Lexicon. Illustrated by wood engravings and 
maps. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





The title of this work gives a correct notion of its contents. 


‘Without being so extensive as the German work on which it is 


based, by its selection of matter it is better adapted for English 
readers, and especially for the common masses. The subjects are 
treated in familiar style, yet with great accuracy. Sqentific 
terms are avoided where this can be done conveniently; and the 
work is fully up with the latest results of science and art. It is 
a readable work, as all those of the Messrs. Chambers are, and 


will be well received by the public. 
* 
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13. — Rhetorical Praxis: The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified 
and applied in copious exercises for systematic practice, chiefly in 
the development of Thought. For use in Schools and Colleges. 
By Henry N. Day, author of the “ Elements of Rhetoric,” and 
“ Art of Elocution.” Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 1860. 


We heartily agree with the closing sentence of the preface of 
this book, “that no greater desideratum exists in the supply of 
educational text books, than precisely in this field of instruction.” 
And we concur in the judgment, that “exercises in composition 
in our seminaries of learning are, for the most part, repulsive to 
teacher and pupil, and attended, comparatively, with little profit.” 

We took up this book, therefore, with peculiar pleasure, hoping 
that the “desideratum” had, at last, been obtained. No one, 
who has given any attention to this department of learning, will 
say, that any one, of all the text books before the public, half- 
way meets the wants either of pupils or teachers. Those teachers 
who have tried most faithfully to instruct in this department, 
will admit most freely that their efforts have, in large part, failed 
for the want of a suitable text book. None that has been offered 
has fully met the approbation of teachers; although many of 
them have been extensively used for the want of better ones. 
The Lectures of Dr. Blair, so long and so extensively used, are 
too rhetorical, shallow, arbitrary, giving rules for practice with- 
out a thorough discussion of principles; and are now considered 
antiquated. Campbell’s “Philosophy of Rhetoric,” invaluable as 
a discussion of the principles that underlie the whole subject. of 
thought, and its expression in language, is well adapted to edu- 
cated men, already well drilled by metaphysical discussions ; but, 
for this reason, poorly suits the learner. Whately’s Rhetoric is 
a brief compound of Logic, Metaphysics and Elocution. The 
Logic he has himself better taught elsewhere ; the Metaphysics 
others have better taught; the Elocution well emanates from an 
authog who condemns all practice in speaking. Other works that 
we have seen are inferior to those mentioned. 

The “idea” in this book, that makes it worthy of special at- 
tention, is contained in the saying of Daniel Webster, that, “ all 
true power in writing is in the idea; not in the style.” Agreeing 
with this view, the author has prepared this book “as a guide to 
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the unfolding of the thought.” Its purpose is to teach the art of 
composition, by first teaching to think, by waking the dormant 
faculties of the young, stimulating them te mental action, and 
guiding them to independent efforts. It overtarns, completely, 
the fatal fallacy of the young writer, that good writing consists 
merely of “pretty words and sonorous periods.” By a judicious 
selection of themes, adapted to the pupil’s progress, on which he 
is required to think patiently and write methodically, he is con- 
ducted along from his earliest efforts in composition, to the high- 
est which can be reached by a mind still under instruction. The 
book is peculiarly rich in themes, containing over a thousand well 
selected, supplying freely that greatest of all wants, to a young 
writer, a “subject.” “Rhetoric is the art of discourse.” “ Dis- 
course is the expression of thought in language.” Each and 
every kind of discourse is clearly defined, and the pupil taught, 
by precept and example, how to write well all the kinds — and 
thus is taught Rhetoric. The book is called a Praxis, and is to 
English what the “Latin and Greek Compositions” are to those 
classic languages. The idea of teaching our native tongue in 
this scientific form is new with this author and a few others. We 
welcome it with pleasure as an evidence that attention is begin- 
ning to turn at last to the study of our own rich and classic 
language. We are persuaded that, if composition is taught on 
this method, it will prove repulsive neither to pupil nor teacher; 
on the contrary, will become an exceedingly interesting subject 
of study to the pupil, and in the hands of an intelligent teacher, 
may become one of the most effective instruments of mental dis- 
cipline ;— for it is easy to see, that in so teaching Rhetoric, he 
is teaching not only the philosophy of language, but also of mind. 
Under the ordinary acceptation, this is not a complete treatise on 
Rhetoric, ignoring (wisely in view of the purpose) many matters 
commonly treated in such works. We do not, therefore, think it 
adapted to supply the place of more extensive works for the 
higher College Classes — it ought to-be thoroughly studied in the 
Grammar School, or lower College Classes. There yet remains, 
then, the desideratum of a scientific and exhaustive text book for 
mature minds and the higher classes of undergraduates. “As 
the object of this work is purely practical, only summary state- 
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ments of the principles of Rhetoric are given.” “For mere ex- 
tended views, with fuller expositions of the grounds of these 
principles,” the author makes reference to his “ Blements of 
Rhetoric,” a work designed for more advanced minds. This lat- 
ter work we have not seen, but earnestly hope that it is the much 


needed book. The publishers have done their part in excellent 
style. McK. 
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